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§ 1. The Beowulf MS. 

The only known MS. of the Anglo-Saxon poem of Beovmlf 
is a parchment codex in the British Museum.^ This codex 
has on the average twenty lines to the page, the width of 
the page being about 4|^ inches. The poem is written down 
with no attention to metre ; each line of the MS. containing 
rather more thana. line of the poem (according to the system 
adopted by Grimm and Grein, and also in the present edition); 
thus ninety-eight lines, or five pages of the MS., exactly 
equal one hundred and thirteen lines of the poem. It is 
greatly to be wished that some learned body would go to the 
expense of obtaining a fac-simile of the codex by"" means of 
the photo-zincographic process, as has been done so success- 
fully by the Ordnance Department in the case of Domesday 
Book. Till then, conjectures tending to the restoration 
of the text in the damaged places can only rest on a safe 
foundation for those few who have examined, and in so far 
as they have examined, the MS. itself. Where a word is 
effaced, it is idle to supply it conjecturaUy, unless with strict 
reference to the space left illegible. Dr. Grein, — whose 
eminent and most valuable services to the cause of Anglo- 
Saxon learning all English scholars are bound gratefully to 
acknowledge, — not having had the MS. of Beowulf in his 
hands, has in several places suggested readings, where the 
MS. is now illegible, which a careful measurement of the 

> ViteUius A. 16 (Cottonian MSS.) 
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space left; yacant proves to be inadmiseible, such reading 
having either too manj or too few letters for the required 
purpose. By taking uutnerous meaauremeuts, I ascertained 
on a recent partial collation of the MS. that each letter of 
each woi-d, and also each interval between two words, oc- 
cupies on an average rather more than one eighth of an inch 
of space. Thus the words ' aeoc,' 'wasge,' and ' ofer,' measure 
Jths of an inch respectively ; the words 'golde,' ' beado,' 'burh,' 
and ' stede ' meaaiire ^ths apiece ; the words ' swefaB,' ' feorh,' 
and ' nihtes ' measui-e fitha ; the words ' brego stol ', connected 
together, measure exactly 'g^ths. By the use of thia criterion, 
which showa what the MS. cannot have had, together with 
an attentive study of ITiorkelin's transcript, which was made 
at a period when the MS. was far less injured than at present, 
and therefore contains many words, more or lejs correctly 
transcribed, (for Thorkelin's knowledge of Anglo-Saxon was 
sadly imperfect), which are now utterly illegible, — the nearest 
approach can be made to the restoration of the text ae it 
originally stood iu the MS. But when all thia haa been done, 
the labours of an editor towards the establishment of a good 
test are by no means over. The scribes (for there were two) 
from whose hands we have received the MS., besides the usual 
clerical errors, or errors of infirmity, fel I into not a few errors of 
ignorance, arising apparently from their imperfectly under- 
standing what they were writing. To correct errors of either 
kind we have unhappily no other reaource than the judgment 
and acuteneaa of individual editors, since that unfailing 
means of checking them which comparison with other MSS. 
supplies is in this case unattainable. 

In order that what I have said as to the right procedure 
with a view to the restoration of the text may be fully under- 
stood, I subjoin an exact transcript of one of the moat defaced 
and illegible pages of the MS. (leaf 18-1 a). The passage 
begins at line 2207 of the poem. Each dot after a word 
represents one eighth of an inch of space, where nothing can 
now be deciphered with certainty. But it must not be as- 
sumed that the whole spaco marked as illegible at the eiul of 
a line was ever covered with writing, for though all the lines 
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on a page begin uniformly, they do not end so ; some run on 
beyond others ; this variation, however, is never in excess of 
^ths of an inch* 

Beownlfe brsBde rice on hand ge 

he geheold tela fiftig wintra wa 

frod cyning eald efel weard 66baa .... 

on ongan deorcam nihtam draca 

se t$e on hea .... heape^ herd beweot 

stan beorh steapne stig under 1 

eldnm nncntS faar on innan giong ni« 

nath ..1 S '^ ' * S bsBtSnum h 

bond since fac^ . ne 

BytStJan ]> . . . "S . . . . slaspende .... 

syre feowes cr»ffce J?89t s . . . . 

^od folc biom feet he ge . . . 

bolge W8B8 

Nealles geweoldum wyrm-horda .... 

craef t sylfes willum se ^e him . . . re . . 

sceod ac for )>reanedlan b 

h»le«a beama hete sweng . . 

fleoh ]?ea and tSserinne wea . . . 

secg syn . . . sig sona inwlitode^ feet 

"Sam gyste br . g . stod hw89 .... 

sc . . pen 



Of the history of the MS. nothing appears to be known. 
It is one of those collected by Sir Robert Cotton, the founder 
of the Cottonian Library, who having been bom only thirty- 
four years after the dissolution of the Monasteries, had 
opportunities of obtaining rare MSS. which were denied to 
later antiquaries. That the volume containing Beowulf 
originally belonged to some monastery may reasonably be 
assumed. In it are bound up together a number of pieces 
differing in date and character;— as Wanley says, ^ ex 
diversis simul compactis constat.* These pieces are as 
foUow : — • 

^ Tlie word is dim, but I think it can he nothing else. 
' It is either inwlitode or inwatode) there is not room for inwlatode, which 
is G rein's reading. 
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1. King Alfred's version of the Fibres em Lib. Solih-ji 
St. Augustine of Hippo, 

2. The ■ Paeudo-Evangelium of Hicodemus (imperfect at tLe 
bugiuning). 

•J. A Dialogao botneen Satnmns and Salomau. 

4. A Fragment on the Christian Martyrs. 

5. The Legend of St. Christopher. 

6. A fabulous description of the East. (This tract has 
ber of cnrions illnatrations.) 

7. The Epiatle of Alozaadcr the Great to Aristotle. 

8. Beowulf. 

9. The poem o£ Judith (imperfect at the beginning). 



§ 2. BiBLIOGEAPHT. 

For many years after the MS. liad come into the poaaesaion 
of Sir Robert Cotton it remained unnoticed. It ia not men- 
tioned in an imperfect Catalogue of the Cottonian Library 
prepared for Dr. Hickea in 1689. About the beginning of 
the last century, Hickes employed the antiquary Humphrey 
Wanley to make a catalogue of all the Anglo-Saxon MSS. 
to be found in the libraries of the kingdom, whether public 
or private. The result was the well-known * Catalogug 
Hiatorieo-cnticua,' which was published as the aeeoud volume 
of Hickes' Thesaurus Linguarwm Septentrionalium, in 1705. 
Here we find such a notice of our poem as could not fail, 
to attract the attention of atudents. Wanley deaignatea it 
' TractatuB nobilissimua, poetice scriptua ' ; prints (in the 
form of prose) the first nineteen lines, and also the pasaagi 
11. 53-73 ; and adds, by way of giving an account of theeoo' 
tents,—' In hoc libro qui poeseos Anglo- Saxonic as egregium 
est exemplum, descripta videntur bella quee Beowulfus quidam 
Danus, ex regio Scyldingoriun stirpe ortus, gessit contra 
SuecisB regulos.' 

Thomaa Hearne, the busiest antiquary of his time, would 
have done better had he followed up the indication tliua 
given, and edited lieotvitlf, than by printing the Chronicles 
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of Robert of Gloucester and Peter Langtoft. He died in 
1735, and with him the race of students of Early English 
became almost extinct; Bishop Gibson, who died in 1748, 
was the very last. Junius, Wilkins, Hickes, Lye, Wanley, 
Wheloc, and Gibson ; — each had done good work, and helped 
to extend the knowledge of the ancient language and litera- 
ture of this country ; but the most important of her ancient 
poems they left unexplored. About the time when Pope and 
Swift died, a period of great literary inertness set in, which 
extended to all branches of learned inquiry. England 
produced no more celebrated Anglo-Saxon students for nearly 
sixty years. The honour of giving Beowulf to the world was 
reserved for a Dane — Grim J. Thorkelin. Having read 
the notice of the poem in Wanley's Catalogue, he caused a 
transcript to be made in 1786, and executed another himself 
about the same time. For twenty years he was engaged in 
preparations for the edition which he had in view. Unfor- 
tunately, during the bombardment of Copenhagen by Lord 
<3athcart in 1807, Thorkelin's house took fire, and most of 
his papers perished in the flames. The two transcripts 
escaped ; with these he set to work again, and published the 
poem in 1815, under the title ^ De Danorum rebus gestis 
secul. III. et rV. poema Danicum dialecto Anglo- Saxonica.' 
This strange title is elucidated in a still more singular preface, 
in which he congratulates himself on having brought back 
to Denmark, after an interval of a thousand years, an epic 
poem, ' quod suum olim fuerat ;' and endeavours to account 
for the trifling circumstance that the * vates Danicus * wrote 
it in Anglo-Saxon and not in Danish, by saying that before 
the Norman Conquest the three peoples of the North, the 
Angles, the Danes, and the Icelanders, ' vocati v/no nomine 
Dani/ spoke a common language, with differences of dialects 
merely. The text, as printed by Thorkelin, is full of errors ; 
and owing to his imperfect acquaintance with the * dialectos 
Anglo-Saxonica,' his Latin version so firequently misses the 
sense of the original as to be of little or no use. Still the 
condition of the MS. at the time when Thorkelin's transcripts 
were made was considerably better than what it is now; 
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hence there are many pasaagea in which words, now lost from 
the MS., are preserved in Thorkelin's edition ; and this fact 
invests it with a permanent value. 

The cause of the progrcBsive deterioration of the MS. is 
the injury which it received in the fire which destroyed a 
considerable portion of the Cottnnian Library in 1731. The 
heat to which the volume was then subjected caused the leaves 
to shrivel up and made them extremely brittle. Since then 
the volume has been re-bound, and every leaf carefully glued 
to a kind of parchment cadre, resembling the leaf of a photo- 
graph album. But in this process, owing t-o the chipping 
away of the edges and tops of the brittle leaves, a number 
of words were itnavoidablj lost. Even now this chipping 
away continues, though not to any great extent. 

Ten years before Thorkelin's edition appeared, Sharon 
Turner, in hia 'History of the Anglo-Saxons,' had 'particu- 
larly recommended ' Beowulf ' to the notice of the public ; ' 
and in the later editions of that work he gave extracts from 
it of considerable length. But his versions are extremely 
defective ; for though he was quite at home in Anglo-Saxon 
prose, the language of their poetry waa comparatively new 
to him. 

In 1826 appeared ' Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry,' 
by Mr. Conybeare, formerly the Professor of Anglo-Saxon at 
Oxford, in which were inserted metrical versions of consider- 
able portions of the poem, with an analysis of its contents. 
.The first scholar-like edition was that of the late John 
Mitchell Kemble, which appeared in IS'd'S, preceded by 
Preface on the historical relations of the peoples mentioned 
ill the poem. But his erroneous identification of the Geataa 
with the Angles detracts in some degree from the value ofl 
his criticism. In 1837 a Translation by Mr. Kemble a^; 
peared, together with a full and able Introduction. 

German scholars now took up the subject, and their un- 
ceasing labours have thrown a flood of hght on the meaning; 
and on the various relations of a work which, in the pages of ^ 
Tliorkelin and Tui-ner, is dimly seen thi'ough a haze of errors 
and misapprehensions. U. Leo publhihed in lii'S9 a treatise 
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on Beowulf y as * a contribution to the history of old Teutonic 
intellectual conditions.' L. Ettmiiller, in 1840, published 
the first German translation of the poem, with the title 
* Beowulf, a Heroic Poem of the eighth century ; * to this 
work an excellent Introduction is prefixed. Dr. C. W. M. 
Grein, of Cassel, of whose incomparable services to Anglo- 
Saxon literature I shall have other opportunities to speak, 
brought out an edition of the text of Beowulf, together with 
the Fragments of Fimmssbv/rg and Waldere, with Notes and a 
Glossary, in 1867. A German translation, with explanatory 
notes, by Dr. Karl Simrock, appeared in 1869. The Danish 
scholar, Grundtvig, into whose hands have come Thorkelin's 
transcripts, published the text with notes, as an *01d- 
Angelske Heltedigt,' in 1861. M. Heyne, who has since edited 
the Heliandy published a new edition of Beowulf in 1863. 
Besides all this, a number of interesting and valuable papers, 
scattered through several learned periodicals, such as Haupt's 
Zeitschrifty Hopfner and Zacher's Zeitschrift filr Deutsche 
Philologie, and the Jahrhuch filr Romunische und Englische 
Literatur, attest the high sense entertained in Germany of 
the historical and philological importance of our poem. 

Meantime scholars in the land of its origin had not been 
idle. A Translation into English verse from the pen of the 
Rev. A. D. Wackerbarth appeared in 1849 j and six years 
later Mr. Thorpe's long-expected edition came out, con- 
taining Beowulf the Scopes Tale, and the Fight at Firmeshurg, 
with a literal Translation, Introduction, Notes, and Glossaries. 
The edition of Kemble having become extremely scarce, 
Mr. Thorpe's has been for the last twenty years in ordinary 
use among English scholars. Its merits are great ; the text 
is the result of a laborious personal examination of the 
MS., the readings of which, whenever Mr. Thorpe sees 
cause to deviate from it, are given at the loot of the 
page ; the translation may be depended upon as the work of 
a man of scrupulous accuracy, thoroughly acquainted both 
with the structure and the vocabulary of Anglo-Saxon ; and 
the Glossary of Names supplies many valuable illustrations. 
The translation, however, errs on the side of literalness. 
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being sometimea from this eaaae unintelligible. Moreover, 
since Mr. Thorpe's edition appeared, a great deal has been" 
done by German scholara for the elucidation of the poem, so 
as to place eome points in a clear light which in 1855 
still obscure. It cannot, therefore, be maintained, especially 
as Mr. Thorpe's Beowulf is now becoming a rare book, that-, 
there is no room for a fresh English edition of the poem. 
In Professor Morley's English Writere (1867), there is 
excellent account ' of the bibliography of the subject, to-^ 
gether with a condensed version of the poem. This 
full and satisfactory for the first half of the work, is meagre 
and disappointing for the second half. In a work entitled 
the Anglo-Saxon Sagas (1861), by the Rev, D. H. Haigh, the 
names of persons and places mentioned in Beowulf are sul>- 
jected to a minute examination, with the view of finding 
grounds for the singular theory of the writer, that all the 
incidents described took place on English ground. 
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§ 3. Date of the Poem. 



Of this poem, so unique in every aspect, we must now; 
endeavour to ascertain approximately the date : which donc^' 
a conjecture will be hazarded — not exactly as to ita auth<H'i 
ship — but as to the motives which may have impelled, and 
the circumstances which may have favoured, its composition. 

The date of Beowulf can only be determined by considera- 
tions falling under two heads: (1) the language of the poem; 
(2) the notices of historical events which are scattered through 
it. The MS. itself, the handwriting of which is probably of the 
tenth century, affords, apart from that fact, no presumption 
as to the date of the poem. It is a bad transcript of a work, 
the language of which the scribe seems to have imperfectly 
understood, and hence to have in many places hopelessly 
misrepreaented : and the interval between the transcript; 

' Vol. I., p. 251, 
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and the original composition may have been indefinitely 
great. 

(1 .) The language of Beowulf is pure literary Anglo-Saxon. 
It is not the speech of Northumbria or of East Anglia, but 
of Wessex — ^that is, of the South and West of England. If 
it be compared with the Northumbrian form of speech, as 
shown in the lines (presumably by Csedmon) written at the 
end of the Moore MS.* of Bede in the Cambr. Univ. Library, 
or with the * Durham Gospels,* it will be seen at once that it 
is destitute of all the more important Northern peculiarities. 
It does not, with the former, write cb for e {tiadcBy astelidoe, for 
teodoy dstealde) and a for ea {wardy bamv/m, for weard, hear^ 
num)y nor, with the latter, does it make the infinitive end in 
a and the third pers. plur. pres. in a^ {undoa, hdtas^ for 
undon, hata^i). It exhibits, however, certain minor Northern 
peculiarities, especially in the portion of the MS. from 1. 1939 
to the end, which is in a different handwriting from that of 
the first part. Thus we have io for eo {lofovy yioden, for Eofor, 
\eodefn) ; hit (Icel. hita) occurs in 1. 2649 for hdt, heat ; and in 
1. 2002 we meet with a construction which is, according to Mr. 
Thorpe, distinctively Old Norse, and therefore more likely to 
be found in a work of Northumbrian, than in one of Southern 
origin. But, with these slight exceptions, the language of 
the poem is throughout good literary West-Saxon. 

Either then the composition of Beowulf must be brought 
down to a period not earlier than the middle of the tenth 
century, by which time the literary language that had been 
perfected in Wessex seems to have become the common 
vehicle of expression for writers in the vernacular throughout 
England ; or, if we find ourselves driven to assign the poem 
to an earlier date, the writer must have been a native of the 
South of England, that is, of Wessex taken in a large sense. 
Now, confining ourselves at present to linguistic considera- 
tions, we find some reason for throwing back Beowulf much 
beyond the middle of the tenth century. If we compare its 

* This MS. was unquestionably written before the middle of the eighth 

century. 
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language with tliat of the ' Cantei-buiy Chronicle ' for tl 
fli-st quarter of tlie tenth century (where the record, ae shoi 
by Mr. Earle in his Introduction,' is contemporary with the 
events described), we shall find in Bemculf, ]iyssuin, held, 
gewyrcean, gecects, cyning, but in the ' Chronicle,' ^ysum, liet, 
gewyrcan, geces, cyng. These last are certainly later forma. 
Feng to rice, in the ' Chronicle ' would be rice onfeng in Beowulf, 
rice being the dative. Again, there are many proper names 
in Beowulf that have the strongly aspirated initial letters 
Hr. We have HroSgar, Hro-Swulf, HreiSel, Hronesnasse, 
Hre-Sric, Hrefna-wudu, etc. Now, as early as the year 887, 
we find the second of these words spelt Rofiulf in the ' Can- 
terbury Chronicle.' Later on, it passed into RodiUf, Ru- 
dolph, Rolf, and other forms. The name Hro^gar unluckily 
does not appear in the ' Chronicle ' before the eleventh 
century ; when it does, in 1075, it has become softened and 
pared down to Roger! — a change which it must have 
taken many generations to effect. The Rtedwald named in 
the Canterbury MS. under 827, would unquestionably have 
been Hre'Sweald in Beowulf, The Rodbeard, Rodbert, Hrod- 
berd of the Chronicles under 1050, would certainly have 
Hro'Sberht in Beowulf. 

Another line of comparieon, which I hope one day to 
pursue more minutely, tends to approximate the language of 
Beowulf to that of some Saxon poems, and to dissociate it 
from that of others. It stands in a close agreement in respect 
of poetical diction with Elene, Grist, Juliana, Andreas, and 
(hif6lac. The curious expression, oft nalles nene (often, by no 
means once) occurs in Beowulf, 1. 3019, and elsewhere only in 
Elene, 1. 1253. Similarly the dat. wlfylcum, strange peopl^ 
{Beowulf,}. 2371) occurs nowhere else but in Elene, 1. 36. The 
singular compound hdn-loca (lit. ' bone-locker,' i, e,, enclosure 
of the bones= flesh), which occurs several times io Beowulf, is 
found also in Crist, Juliana, and GuUac, and nowhere else. 
The rare word /eorf-jcti/rjea, people's guardian (Beowulf,]. 269), 
occurs twice in Elene, and in no other author. The phrase, 

I Tk-o Sajon ChroiiioU-s : Claroadou Press, ] 
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be sasm tweonum, * by the two seas ' {Beowulf, 1. 1686), is not 
met with again, except in Ou^lac. 

K the evidence of similarity of diction which we have 
adduced have any value, it tends to show that Beowulf be- 
longs to the same age with GkvSlac, Elene^ and Criet. There- 
fore, whatever independent evidence we have, tending to fix 
the age of these poems, tends also to fix the date of Beowulf. 
As to the two last named, the indications are slight ; but on 
the date of Ou^lac we cannot go far wrong. St. Gu'Slac died 
in 714. His life was written by a contemporary, the monk 
Felix, who in his Prologue, addressed to Athelwald king of 
East Anglia, says that he learnt the main facts of the saint's 
story by personal inquiry jfrom his intimate friends, the 
abbot Wilfrid and the priest Cissa. The Anglo-Saxon poem 
of GM&laCy preserved in the well-known Exeter MS., is 
founded on the Life by Felix, and was apparently written very 
soon afterwards. The second section of the poem opens 

thus — 

Magnn we nu nemnan, ]>88t ns neah geweard 
pnrh haligne hM gecy^ed, 
Hti GutJlac his in Godes willan 
Mod gerehte : 

* We may now declare, that which was made intimately known to 
us through oar holy profession, how GutJlac ordered his mind 
according to the will of God.' 

A few lines further on we read — 

Hw89t ! we hyrdon oft, fat se halga wer 
In \k 89restan asldu gelufade 
Frecnessa f ela : 

* What ! we Jicwe ofiefi heard that the holy man in his earliest 
years took pleasure in many wild freaks.' 

These expressions are surely unmistakeable ; they shew 
that the writer was a contemporary of St. GuiSlac, and the 
poem must therefore have been written in the first half of the 
eighth century. 

Therefore, whatever force there may be in the argument 
which infers contemporaneousness from a similarity of die- 
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tioa in Beovmlf and Qu^lac tends to fix the date of 
also to the saone period. 

The date of Elene, the diction of which we have 
to present atriting resemblances to that of Beowulf, cannot 
be fixed with certainty. Its author, as we know from 
runes inserted in the body of the poem, was Cjnewulf, 
the poet to whom we owe also Crist and Juliana. When 
Cynewulf lived we do not tnow. Grimm, in the Preface to 
his edition of Andreas and Elene (Cassel, 1840) propounded 
a theory which suits so welt my own view as to the date of 
Beowulf, that I only wish there were more external evidence 
to support it, Andreas, which is the legend of St. Andrew, 
a,nd agrees to a great extent with the legend of the same 
Apostle given in the second book of Order! cua Vitalis, 
has been fonnd to follow some Greek Apocryphal Acts (of 
which a MS. exists at Paris, entitled Upd^eis toO op/ioa 
AvSpeov xai MaiSalov), so closely, as to leave no room for 
doubt that it was translated from or based uj>on it. But 
how should an Anglo-Saxon poet have obtained the Greek 
original ? The answer ia ready : through Archbishop Theo- 
dore, a learned Greek and native of Tarsus, who was in- 
ducted into the see of Canterburj' in 670, and held it more 
than twenty years. Now one of the moat eminent scholars 
trained under Archbishop Tlieodore in the school of Canter- 
bury was St. Aldhelm of Malmesbury. Aldhelm is known to 
have written poems in the vernacular, but they were sup- 
posed to be lost. This Andreas, the fruit of his initiation 
into Greek learning by Archbishop Theodore, Grimm be- 
lieves to be one of the lost Saxon poems of Aldhelm, and to 
be addressed to Ina (king of Wesaex from 68S to 72o) and. 
his queen Ethelburga; who, he thinks, are intended by 
the 'git' (you two) mentioned in line 1489 of the poem. 
Cynewulf, the author of Elene, which resemblance of style, 
diction, and poetic feeling, induces him to rank unhesi- 
tatingly with Andreas as a work of the same age, may have 
been, he suggests, a disciple of Aldhelm. Whether this 
special theory be accepted ov not, Grimm's researches and 
reflections induce him to assign the composition of Andream 
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and Elene to the first quarter of the eighth century. Now 
the linguistic points of connection between Beowulf and 
Andreas and Elene, especially Elene, are, as we have seen, of 
a marked and undeniable character. So that, on this line 
of inquiry, we arrive again at the same conclusion as before, 
namely, that Beowulf is a work of the first half of the eighth 
century. 

I do not forget that so eminent an Anglo-Saxon scholar 
as John Mitchell Kemble saw no sufficient grounds for 
accepting the above-mentioned theory of Grimm. In the 
Preface to his (imperfect) edition of the poetry of the 
Vercelli Codex (printed for the -Mfric Society, 1843) he 
dissents from the view which would assign so early a date 
to Andreas and Elene, though without meeting Grimm's 
reasoning with that fulness of consideration and apprecia- 
tion which so great a name deserved. He would identify 
Cynewulf, the author of Elene, with a certain Abbot of 
Peterborough, who bore the same name, and died in 1014. 
The agreement of names proves absolutely nothing. There 
was a Cynewulf, king of Wessex, another a Northumbrian 
thane, and a third bishop of Lindisfame, all of whom lived 
in the eighth century. But the date assigned seems to me 
centuries too late. I entirely agree with Grimm, that there 
is an archaic type about the language and tone of thought of 
these poems, and also an unpreoccupied tone pervading their 
execution, which really take us far back into antiquity, to 
times when Paganism was still recent, and are wholly unsuited 
to the troubled and shameful days of Ethelred the Second. 

Before quitting the subject of the evidence borne by 
language, I desire to draw attention to the resemblance in 
several points of the Beowulfic to the Homeric diction. One 
such point is the paucity of articles, e,g. — 

pa com of m6re under mist-hleot$um 
Grendel gongan. 

Then came from the moor, under the misty slopes, 

Grendel prowling. 

or, on faegne flor feond treddode. 

The enemy trod on the many-coloured floor: 

a2 
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{eomparo Homer's ff^ Si kut' OiXv/nroui Kapijvav — vowroy 
avi (TTparov apers Kaiciju — k, t, X,). In a poem of known late 
date, such as Byrhtnoth, written about the end of the tenth 
century, the definite article is employed much more fre- 
_^quentlj. Again, the boasting of the Homeric heroes is 
curiously paralleled in Beowulf, eapeeially in the passage 
where he sets HunferS right as to the swimming match 
which he had with Breca : ' Sooth I teU thee, that I pos- 
sessed greater strength in the sea, power amid the waves, 
than any other man.' There ia also a Homeric colour about 
the descriptions of arms, houses, clothes, etc., in Beowulf, 
proceeding not, of course, from direct imitation, but from 
parity of social circumstances and ruling ideas. That 
naive a.nd fresh delight with which in the Homeric Poems 
mention ia made of everything belonging to man or used by 
man, as if the sense of the human initiative were a recent 
and dehcious perception, and the mind were only beginning 
to become conscious, and proud in the consciousness, of the 
inventive skill of the race, is largely found also in Beovfulf, 
and that to a degree not equalled by any other Saxon poem, 
Beowulf makes answer to the Danish king ' ellen-rfif,' confi- 
dent in his might ; compare the Briareus of Homer, kuSbJ 
•yala>v. A coat of mail ia called searo-net seowed smi^ea 
or]tancum, ' a cunning net-work sewed together by the skill 
of the smith.' A king or eari is a beaga-brytta, a sinc-gyfo 
a ramd-wiga, the eorla kleo {' ring- dispenser,' ' treasure -giver,' 
' shield- warrior,' 'shelter of earls '). A ship is famig-heala^ 
bunden-stefna, hringed-stefna, sce-genga, y'^-lida ('foamy- 
necked,' * band -stemmed,' ' ring-atemmed,' ' sea-goer,' ' wave- 
traverser ') ; a sword is, wigena weot-^mynd, sige-eadig bUf- 
etc. (' glory of warriors,' 'blade victory-blest,' etc.). It ia true 
that these abundant epithets, these fanciful and sometimes 
farfetched synonyms, appear also in the works of Icelandic 
skalds and Anglo-Saxon scfipas of a far later date than that 
to which I would assign Beowulf; just as Apollonins Ehodius 
employs the stock epic language which had descended from 
a time many centuries earlier. Yet a difference is, I think, 
perceptible ; and though the descriptions of things and acts 
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whicli naive wonder suggests are not always easily dis- 
tinguishable from those which are the fruit of conscious 
invention, I should still maintain, that the careftil student 
of Beowulf will, the closer becomes his acquaintance with 
the poem, become more firmly convinced that it represents a 
very early stage of Anglo-Saxon culture, — a stage at which, 
though Christianity had been embraced, and that with 
fervour, the subjects which habitually occupied the minds 
of Saxons and Angles before their conversion, battle, feast- 
ing, gifts, song, and sea-faring, with all that belongs thereto, 
still engrossed a large portion of their waking thoughts. 

(2.) Turning now to the historical notices scattered 
through the poem, I must premise that some of these, 
with the ethnological problems involved in them; are dealt 
with in the Glossary of Names attached to this volume. The 
mythological notices contained in Beowulf are considered 
under 'Sigemund* and other articles, and in the First 
Excursus. In this place I propose to examine only those 
passages, the historic bearing of which enables us to de- 
termine more or less nearly the date of composition. 

One fixed point there is, the discovery of which is due to 
the German scholars, Outzen and Leo. This is the identifi- 
cation of Hygelac, king of the Geatas in our poem and 
uncle of Beowulf, with the Danish king Chochilaicus or 
Chochilagus mentioned by Gregory of Tours (III. 3), and 
in the Gesta Regum Francoimm (cap. XIX). In four places 
of Beowulf mention is made, with more or less of detail, of 
an expedition of Hygelac to the shores of the Frisians and 
Het-ware, in which, after collecting much booty, he was at 
tacked by the natives and slain. Thus, at 1. 2534, we read : 

* That was not the least of hand-to-hand fights, where Hy- 
gelac was slain, after the king of the Geatas, the beloved 
lord of his people, the heir of Hre'8el, fell in the deadly con- 
flict, in the Frisian lands, by the gashing of the sword, 
beaten down by the battle-axe.' Again, at line 2913 : 

* Fiercely raged the wrath against the Hugas, when Hygelac 
came cruising, with a harrying squadron, to the land of the 
Frisians ; there the Het-ware vanquished him in war, over- 
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came him mightily with superior force, so that the mail-clad 
warrior was forced to bow, fell at the head of his band ; not 
this time could he dispense costly gifts, the prince to his 
nobles.' The Franks are mentioned at an earlier passage, 
line 1210 : 'Then passed the life of the king (Hygelac) into 
the power of the Franks, his body-armour and the collar at 
the same time; inferior combatants plundered the slain 
according to the lot of war ; the G^atas passed to the house 
of death/ The event recorded in the following passage fix)m 
Gregory of Tours, is evidently the same as that which re- 
sounds so loudly in Beowulf: it happened in 511. *His 
gestis Dani cum rege suo, nomine Chochilaico^ evectu navali 
per mare GuUias appetunt. Egressi ad terras, pagum unum 
de regno Theuderici devastant atque captivant; onera- 
tisque navibus tam de captivis quam de reliquis spoliis reverti 
ad patriam cupiunt. Sed rex eorum in littus residebat, 
donee naves altum mare comprehenderent, ipse deinceps 
secuturus. Quod cum Theuderico nuntiatum fuisset, quod 
scilicet regie ejus fuerit ab extraneis devastata, Theude- 
bertum, filium suum, in illas partes cum magno exercitu ac 
magno armorum apparatu direxit. Qui, interfecto rege, 
hostes navali prselio superatos opprimit, omnemque rapinam 
terrse restituit.' * The passage in the Oesta Regum Francorwm 
is much to the same effect but, in addition names the 
Attoarii (Het-ware) ; ^ * pagum Attoarios et alios devastantes.' 
Theudebert was the son of Theoderic, the son of Clovis, 
whose death in 511, considering the awe entertained of him 
by the surrounding peoples, may well have been the im- 
mediate cause of the expedition of Hygelac, in the natural 

^ I have thought it advisahle to reprint the passage because the History of 
Gregory of Tours is not a common hook^ and Mr. Thorpe's Beotculf, in the 
Introduction to which it is printed^ has also become rather scarce. 

* In these Set-ware we recognise the powerful nation of the Ohatti 
described by Tacitus (Oertn. 30). For -ware or -w(0'as simply means 
' inhabitants/ ' dwellers/ as in Mearirware, Cant-ivare, names of tribes in 
England ; and the rough northern h required ch to represent it adequately 
for Southern organs. Similarly, in the Hugos we cannot doubt that we have 
the Ohauci of Tacitus, whom he describes {Germ. 36) as next neighbours to 
the Frisians, and settled on the shores of the North Sea. 
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presumption tliat the borders of the Frankish kingdom 
would be weakly defended during the months immediately 
following the great king's death. Chochilaic, or Chochilag, 
would probably be the nearest equivalent to the Geatic 
* Hygelac ' that a Franco-Latin narrator could produce. 
Thus there can be no reasonable doubt that the Hygelac of 
Beowulf was a historical personage, and that his death 
occurred in 511. The fact of his being called a Dane instead 
of a Geat is of no importance whatever; Danus or Dacus 
was an appellation commonly given at the time in civilized 
countries to all the barbarous inhabitants of the North. 
The composition of Beowulf, therefore, cannot be thrown 
back beyond the early part of the sixth century. 

But in fact the poem itself supplies us with evidence that 
it was composed much later. For after the reign of Hear- 
dred, son of Hygelac, the length of which is not mentioned, 
though the context seems to imply that it was short, Beowulf 
mounted the throne (1. 2209), and reigned for * fifty winters ' 
before the ravages of the fire-drake began. Again, after the 
poison of the fire-drake has entered his frame, and he is 
lying awaiting death, he directs his followers, after burning 
his body, to erect a high mound over his ashes at the point 
of the headland, * which shall, to keep my people in mind, 
tower aloft on Hrones-ness, so that hereafter sea- faring men 
may call it Beowulf ^s Barrow.^ The form of expression seems 
to imply that the name of the mound on the point was well 
known to sailors, and that a long period had intervened 
between the time of the writer and the death of Beowulf. 

But how long may this period be assumed to have been ? 
In other words, are there any means for fixing a date helow 
which the composition of Beowulf cannot be placed ? It is 
obvious that certainty is not to be looked for here as in the 
case of the higher date. The mention of a known event 
which happened, say, in the ninth century, would indeed prove, 
assuming the passage not to be interpolated, that the poem 
was not composed hefore that date, but if the event was not 
described as contemporary , it would leave the question how 
long it was composed after it as undecided as before. In 
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the latter case, the only evidence ia derived from silence; 
from omifision on the part of the poet to notice certain per- 
sons or events, which, had they heen of his own age or prior 
thereto, we feel persuaded he could not have failed to men- 
lion. Yet it must be allowed that he might have omitted to 
mention them : the presnmption therefore arising from Buch 
omissions can seldom rise ahove a strong probability. The 
silence of the writer of Beowulf does, I think, raise to the 
level of a strong probability the assumption that he lived 
while the Merovingians were reigning in France, that is, be- 
fore 752, and before the death of Kagnar Lodbrog, the date 
of whose death was 790. There is not the slightest mention 
iu Beowulf ai Charlemagne, or of the great family to which 
he belonged; but to the earlier family, the Merovingians, 
the last representative of whom was deposed in 752, we find 
a distinct and curious allusion. The messenger who reports 
to the attendant Geatas the death of Beowulf and the 
seizure of the Hoard, predicts a time of trouble and warfare 
for the nation. When, be says, the Franks aud Frisians hear 
of the fall of our prince, we may expect to be attacked ; they 
have never loved us since the imlucky raid into Fiiesland, ia 
which Hygelac fell. 'To us ever since then the mercy of the 
Merovingians was never granted : ' 

Ua wies a BjBBan 
Mevewioinga milts ungjfefe. 
Doubtless it is possible that the writer of Beowulf, assuming 
him to have had many traditions and sagas before him out 
of which he compiled his epic, has merely incorporated here 
a passage of date much earlier than his own, just as Sir 
Walter Scott may make Deloraine, in the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, speak of the Tudor kings as his own contemporaries. 
But, on the whole, this seems very improbable. There ia 
not one of the longer narrative poems of Scott in which, 
from internal evidence, the date of composition might not 
be fixed pretty neai'ly to the poet's own time, although the 
events recorded may belong to the history of two, three, or 
four centuries back. But this is not so in Bemoulf, if its 
composition is to be bi-ongbt down into the iiiuth or tenth 
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eentnry. It contains not a word which any human ingenuity 
could torture into a reference to any event subsequent to the 
fall of the Merovingians. We are therefore warranted in 
concluding with some confidence that the composition falls 
within the Merovingian period, that is, before 762. 

I would also suggest that the absence of all mention of 
!Bagnar Lodbrog, the famous Danish king of the end of the 
eighth century, goes far to make it unlikely that the poem 
was composed after that date. Bagnar makes a great figure 
in the Prose Edda of Snorro Sturleson ; and the death- 
song ascribed to him, though probably in its extant form the 
work of some poet of the ninth century, is reckoned among 
the most famous productions of the Skalds, Though not 
named, he was probably in the thoughts of the writer of the 
Saxon Chronicle {Laud M8.), when, after describing a des- 
cent of heathens (Danes) at the mouth of the Wear in 794, 
he adds, * and there one of their army-leaders (Heretogena) 
was slain, and some of their ships were wrecked by stress of 
weather, and many of them were drowned.' According to 
the saga, Ragnar was made prisoner by a Northumbrian 
prince named Ella, thrown into a dungeon, and condemned 
to die by the bite of vipers. In his dying torments he is 
said to have composed this song. In the first strophe he 
speaks of his great adventure in ' Gaut-land ' (Geata-land in 
Anglo-Saxon), when he released the maiden Thora from the 
emi)risoning coils of a monstrous serpent. We see then that 
Eagnar Lodbrog is represented by the saga as having lived 
and striven in the very land whence the great hero of our 
poem issues. Can we doubt that if the vn'iter of Beowulf 
had not been of earlier date, the poem would have contained 
some allusion at least to a hero, whose frenzied courage, 
though we may admit his story to have been much coloured 
by the legend, left so deep an impression on the imagination 
of the North? 

Having thus, by a combined application of linguistic and 
historical considerations, seen reason to fix the date of Beowulf 
at an early period of the eighth century, I find with satisfac- 
tion that Dr. Grein, whose services to Anglo-Saxon studies 
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liave been of such inestimable value, and whose critical judg* 
ment is so sound and calm, assigns tlie poem, though without 
explaining his reasons, to precisely the same period.' 

(3.) It now remains to hazard a conjecture as to the 
special circumstances and inducements which may have 
favoured the composition of Beowulf. Singular theories have 
been started on this head, some of which presuppose that 
human nature and national feeling were strangely different a 
thousand years ago from what they are now. Mr. Thorpe 
is of opinion that Beowulf ' is not an original production of 
the Anglo-Saxon muse/but a metrical paraphrase of an 
heroic saga, composed in the south-west of Sweden, in the 
old common language of the North, and probably brought to 
this country during the sway of the Danish dynasty.' Bufe 
even if we assume, without a particle of evidence, that such. 
a saga as is here imagined, written in the Old Norse, was 
brought into England in the days of Canute or one of his 
sons, tha.t is between 101" and 1042, the next step— the 
translation of the said saga into Anglo-Sa,xon — is beset with 
insurmountable difficulties. Cut bono ?^what purpose could 
it serve ?— whom could it please ? Not the English cer- 
tainly; for alite in Wessex, Mercia, and Northumbria., 
the Danish name was everywhere detested, except by the 
comparatively few who were of Danish parentage. A poem, 
therefore, which opened with an assertion on the part of the 
author, ' that he had learnt by inquiry the renown of tht 
spear-bearing Danes in days of old,' and which in its courw 
dwelt long, and mth sympathy, on the fortunes and mighl 
deeds of their kings, could not, in England above all coun> 
tries — 

While yet her cicatrice looked raw and red 

Under the Danish aword — 

liave called forth any feelings but those of aversion and dis- 
gust. Could it then have been designed for the entertainment 
of the few Danes who kept up Danish rule in the country i 
for the house-carls of Canute, for instance, and other Danish. 
^ Sea his article in the Jahrhucli 1'. Engl. ii. llomau. Lituratur, yul. IV. 
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soldiers and settlers occupying the Northern and Eastern coun- 
ties P But to these it would have been acceptable and intelli- 
gible in its original shape ; translated into Anglo-Saxon they 
would not have understood it. Unless, therefore, we make the 
gratuitous assumption, that out of a pure literary feeling, — 
for the gratification of no one but himself, — some English- 
man, in the eleventh century, took the trouble to translate 
into his own language a long epic poem, celebrating the deeds 
of the oppressors of his country, and of other heroes and 
races, the names of which must at that time have conveyed 
no meaning to his mind, we must dismiss Mr. Thorpe's 
theory as one which wiU by no means square with the facts. 
Mr. Kemble propounded two theories, an earlier and a 
later. In the Preface to his edition of the Text of Beowulf ^ he 
assumed many of the leading characters of the poem to be 
historical, and assigned the events in which they figure to 
the commencement of the fifth century. Beowulf himself he 
conceived to be purely historical. But in the interval pre- 
vious to the publication of his Translation^ he had become 
better acquainted with the facts collected and the views put 
forth by German writers upon the Northern mythology, and, 
in the Preface to the later work, Beowulf appears in a more 
dim and dubious character. He is at once exalted to the 
skies, and degraded from the category of realities. Originally 
a god presiding over agriculture, {Beo means the harvest 
month in Old Saxon, and is connected with the German, 
Bauy bauen)j Beowulf, as the positive and realising spirit 
gained ground among the Teutons, was transformed first 
into a demi-god, and finally into a mere mortal hero, the son 
of Ecgtheow. In short, Mr. Kemble's first theory hardly 
allows that there is in Beowulf Sbnjihing but what is historical, 
his second, anything but what is mythological. The accurate 
investigations of the last few years have shown that the truth 
lies neither in one extreme nor the other. With regard to 
the name Beowulf, Mr. Kemble's view that it is derived from 
BeoWf BeaWy Beowa, a Teutonic god or demi-god — wulf being 
merely a termination of honour — seems to me exceedingly 
probable. This point, however, will be fully discussed in the 
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article on • Beowulp ' in the Glossary of Names. Bnt Mr^- 
Kemble's determination to identify the Geatas with tha 
Angles, and his iterance of the discovery which fixes 
the date of the death of Hygclae, prevented him from form- 
ing a just conception of the origination and historic position 
of the poem. 

Dr. Simrock,' in the ' Explanations ' appended to hi* 
translation of the poem, speaks of ' lays out of which the 
poem was composed among the Anglo-Saxons ' (p. 184), but 
seems not to have realised the difficulty of conceiving how 
this could happen, MiillenhofF, in an able paper in Haupt's 
Zeitschri/t (XIV. 193, 1869) inclines to make the poet a con- 
temporary of Ciedmon (died 680}, and earlier rather than, 
later. The mention of Offa and Garmund (Wermund) dis-* 
poses hira to trace it to Mercia ; at any rate, he thinks it? 
must have arisen in some Anglo-Saxon court. Nevertheless^ 
alive to the difficulties environing this hypothesis, he comes 
to the conclusion that, before greater progress can be made- 
in the solution of the problem, an exacter philological study 
of the Anglo-Saxon poetry and speech is required. IViO* 
this view I should in great measure agree. Ettmiiller* en- 
titles Beowulf ' a heroic poem of the eighth century,' a.greeiHg» 
80 far with the view taken by Grein, and by the present 
editor. But when, at the end of his learned and highly 
suggestive Introduction, he examines the questions which- 
the rise and composition of the poem present, a certaini 
unsteadiness of treatment betrays itself, which diminishes' 
the value of his opinion. Beowulf, he thinks, can scarcely^ 
have arisen before the year COO of our era., even if we admit- 
that the mythus on which it was originally based must have 
belonged to a far earlier time. Scarcely, indeed ! when w©. 
have not a trace of evidence that before the introduction 
of Christianity — that is, before 600 A.D. — an Angle 
Saxon could or did employ the art of writing at all, except toi 
scratch inscriptions in runic letters on stones, swoi-d-hilts,- 

' ' Beowulf,' dna altesle DeutBcha Epos ; Stuttgart 1859. 

' ' Beowulf]' IleldeDgedicht des acktea JahrhuDderlee : Ziirich 1340, 
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and the like. Between 600 and the writing down of the 
poem in its present form, Ettmiiller considers that more than 
two hundred years must have elapsed, in which time the 
work probably received many amplifications and remodel- 
lings. He believes himself safe in maintaining that the lay 
of Beowulf consisted originally of separate poems, which with 
time were united into one whole. It is evident, he thinks, 
that * our lay of Beowulf is not the planned and regular work 
of a single poet/ This theory will be considered in the 
section treating of the composition and plan of Beowulf \ at 
present I confine myself to dissenting from it in the extreme 
form in which it is here stated, as from a view so arbitrary, 
so destitute of evidence, so calculated to give free play to all 
kinds of subjective estimates, that its adoption can only have 
the effect of making the origin of Beowulf for ever an unsolved 
and misty problem. 

Dr. Grein, whose opinion on this subject would in my 
judgment be more valuable than that of any other living 
scholar, has not, so far as I am aware, attempted to elucidate 
it. His magazine article above referred to, while of great 
value for the light which it throws on some of the historical 
allusions scattered through Beowulf ^ does not enter upon the 
question of its origin. But his sound sense brushes away 
like cobwebs the figments of a piecing together of many 
poems, of ' Bearbeitungen ' and * Ueberarbeitungen,' in which 
Ettmiiller, Simrock, and Miillenhoff delight. 'The poem 
generally,' he says, * as it lies before us, I can only hold for 
the connected work of a single poet.' With this view I 
entirely concur. 

The suggestion which I am about to make is no more 
than a suggestion ; I put it forward, not as certainly, or even 
probably, true : all that I can claim for it is, that it makes 
the composition of Beowulf (I mean of the poem which we 
have, not of that which may be imagined to have once 
existed), historically and psychologically conceivable. 

First, then, I assume that, apart from two or three 
passages, the later interpolation of which seems to be 
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more probable than that they should have belo nged to the 
origiual poeni, the entire Beowulf aa we have it proceeded 
from one hand. 

2. The author was a Christian and an ecclesiastic. Manys 
persouB not possessing an intimate acquaintance with thvJ 
poem have imagined, and atill imagine, that the portionB-4 
contributed by the Christian editor or elaborator can bef 
easily separated from the old and non-Christian portions. 
All such imaginations are nugatory. In the first 500 lines 
of Beoww?^ twelve passages occur (mentioned in a foot-note') 

■ which beaj- a distinctly Christian impress ; two of \ 
extend to several lines. Throughout the poem the infu- 
sion of Christian phrases and a Christian spiiit prevails 
about the same proportion. It is true that long descrip- 
tions, and reproductions of Metrical Sagas sung by acSpas at 
high festivals, sometimes occur, in which the Christian 
element is not positively present ; hut who can prove to ua' . 
that this does not arise from the nature of the subjects 
treated rather than from any difference of authorship?'. 
Again, that the author was an ecclesiastic is of coursej 
considering the general ignorance of the laity in the eighth'' 
century, much more probable than the contrary suppoai-' 
tion, 

3. Reason having been shewn for assigning the compoai*. 
tion of Beowulf to the early part of the eighth century, we 
are led to inquire whether any connection existed at thatii 
time between the Anglo-Saxons of Britain and the Teutonio, 
peoples occupying the lands between Sweden and Holland^,', 
which should render the composition of such a poem by an," 
Anglo-Saxon priest a thing possible to comprehend. WflE 
are thus reminded of the missionary activity of several ol! 
our countrymen, chiefly West Saxons, among the Frisians. 
and Germans, and even to a certain extent among the Dane%' 
at this very time. The leading names are those of Sb^ 
WQfrid, St. Willibrord, and St. Boniface or Winfrid. 
first, about the year 680, being exiled from Northumbriaj 
passed over to Friesland, was hospitably received by tlii 

■ Lines 10, 27, 8R, 92, 100-110, l(in, 178-lfiR, S37, -IIG, 381, «1, 473. 
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king Algisus or Aldgisus, and converted great numbers of 
the natives. St. Boniface, leaving England in 716, laboured 
at first in Friesland, but with little success ; afterwards he 
preached in Thuringia, Bavaria, and Nassau with extra* 
ordinary results. He suffered martyrdom at the hands of 
heathen Frieslanders in 751. His letters show that the stream 
of intellectual life ran full and strong among the West Saxons^ 
all through the first half of the eighth century. Nor was there 
a change for the worse until the thick-skulled and savage 
Northmen came and rooted up the fair plants of culture and 
humanity, only to succumb themselves to the refining in- 
fluences of the South after incredible efforts and sacrifices, 
prolonged through many centuries. 

At the time of which we are now speaking lived Daniel, 
the learned bishop of Winchester, mentioned by Beda in the 
Preface to his Ecclesiastical History , and Winbert the abbot 
of Nutcell ; the monasteries of Exeter, Crediton, and Glas- 
tonbury were centres of religious and intellectual fervour ; 
whence men like SS. Burchard, Lullus, and Willibald, and 
women like SS. Lioba and Waltrude, passed over to 
Germany to help their great countryman. 

I have touched upon the labours of Boniface, in order to 
show how great was the mental energy which characterised 
the West Saxons at the period to which I refer the composi- 
tion of Beowulf » But the story of St. Willibrord is more to 
our immediate purpose. He landed in Friesland in 690, 
fixed his abode at Utrecht, and after some years spent in 
labouring to convert the Frisians, visited Denmark in 695.* 
The king of the Danes at that time was Ongend, a fierce and 
tyrannical ruler; he, however, received Willibrord kindly 
enough, and though no impression was made at the time 
on the nation * idolatrise dedita,' Ongend allowed Willibrord 
to take thirty young Danes back with him into Friesland 
that he might bring them up as Christians, with a view to 
future operations among their countrymen. Many other 
such incidents doubtless occurred during the missionary 
labours of our countiymen in North Germany, of which no 
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record has been preBerved. Now what difficulty is there in 
aupposing that these young Danes, or some of them, were 
steeped in the mythology and hero worship which at 
that time reigned in the North ? Must they not have been 
nurtured npon sagas about Sigemnnd and Gudrun, and Gn'S- 
here (Gunther, Gunnar), — about the ' Worm ' killed by 
Sigefrid, and the necklace of Freya, and the other grand or 
wild phantoms which the elder Edda and the Vijlsunga-Saga 
still exhibit to us ? What difficulty in supposing, that the 
half-mythical, half-historical traditions of their own and the 
neighbouring countries were known to them ? That the story 
of Hygelac's fall nearly two centuries before had been often^ 
told in their hearing? That tales and songs about theiq 
earlier kings, Healfdene and HroSgar, (Roe in Saxo), Ingeld 
and HroSulf, (the Rolf Kraka of Suorro), and also about. 
a famous hero and prince in Got-land, Beowulf, werd 
impressed on their youthful memories and hearts? Th( 
materials out of which the poem of Beowulf is composed (ft 
portion of them being probably the old Folka-lieder and Sagatl 
themselves retained in the memory) might in this way hare 
all been naturally conveyed to some Anglo-Saxon priest, a 
companion or friend of Willibrord, who loved the poetry^ 
and language of his own race, and saw how, by selectioi* 
among these materials, a great and harmonious poem mighfe 
be constructed. His interest in what he heard would bfti 
the greater, because, as we may gather from genealogieBf 
carefully preserved by all the Chroniclers, and partienlarlyi 
from the tantalizing scrap of mythology preserved in Ethel- 
werd,' whatever aided an Anglo-Saxon's dim recollectiona 
of the period before the migration to Britain was always ex- 
tremely welcome. In some such way as this I account for 
the origin of Beowulf. 

Some confirmation for the view here taken seems to 1 
afforded by peculiar expressions found here and there in the 
poem. The author does not narrate simply, like Homer OB 
some of the Romance-writers ; as though the atmosphere i 
which he lived were permeated by the knowledge of what h 
' The Htory of Soenf. 
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is relating, and he had known it all his life, and could not 
help knowing it. Nor does he refer to books or writings, like 
other Eomance-writers, and like the author of the Chanson 
de Roland,^ But he is fond of saying that he learned by in^ 
quiry^ or that he heard, what he is relating ; it is the Herodo- 
tean d)9 iyco irvvOavofisvos evpiaKw. At the opening he says 
'We have learned by inquiry (gefrunon) the glory of the 
Danes in days of old.' Passages of like import are found at 
lines 62, 74, 2172, 2752. The phrase mine ge/rcege, *as I 
was informed,' occurs frequently. Language like this seems 
to agree well with the theory, that the materials of the poem 
were derived by the writer, himself a foreigner, from inquiry 
and oral information. 

As has been said before, it is more probable that the author 
was a churchman than a layman ; but if so, he was a church- 
man in a lay mood. He delights in the concrete; loves 
persons, places, things, passions, adventures. And since the 
materials which the Danish neophytes would supply, fron^ 
the wealth of their heathen folk-lore and tradition, were just 
calculated to meet and gratify this tast-e, it is intelligible 
enough that in a time of great intellectual activity , (for this 
was true of Wessex at the time, and is, I am convinced, a 
point most germane to the matter) a mind of the same order 
as those which worked up the prose acts of St. Andrew and 
the Empress Helena into lively and stirring poems, should 
have performed a similar office by the yet more fascinating 
stories which reached it from the mysterious North. 

§ 4. Composition op the Poem. 

With regard to the composition of Beowulf, several 
questions suggest themselves. Is it a single poem, pre- 
served to us as it was originally written ? — or is it a single 
poem, more or less interpolated? — or an amalgam of two or 
more distinct poems, which criticism is competent to dis- 
tinguish and recover?— or, lastly, is it such an amalgam, 
padded and stuffed out by later interpolations ? These are 

^ ' ^0 dit la Geste ' is a phrase constantly recurrinjr in the ^ Chanson/ 

b 
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iutereBting questiona, and German criticism has taten ttjj' 
the task of solving them with great zest. In vol. xiv. o 
Haupt's Zeitschrift there is an article of more than fifty 
pages by Miillenhoff on ' The Inner Hiatorj of the Beowulf 
Lay,' ia which he supports with great ingenuity, and 
apparent conviction, the last of the theses above mentioned, J 
viz., that Beowulf ia an amalgam of several distinct poem^ 1 
swelled out by nnmerouB interpolations. Now with regard *] 
to all such speculations, one is obliged to recall attention 
to the melancholy fact that only one manuscript of Beowulf 
ia known to exist. That manuscript exhibits two different 
handwritings, and only two. The second hand begins at a 
place where there is no natural break or pause whatever. 
The first hand writes to the middle of 1, 1939, and breaks 
off in the middle of a sentence ; the second hand complete* 
the line and the sentence, and writes on to the end of tbe^ 
manuscript. Therefore, so far as the manuscript suppliea 
any evidence, we should infer that the poem before ua wi 
single and original, written out by two transcribers from a 
earlier copy. 

This being all the external evidence that we poasesa as 
to the circumstances of the composition, it is manifest t~ 
the questions stated at the head of this section cannot b 
solved with any approach to certainty. The speculations o 
Ettmiiller and Miillenhoff, especially the latter, though ofted 
plausible, may be aaid to be in the air. Miillenhoff regardi 
Beowulf as the synthesis of four distinct lays or Heldensag^ 
the first on Beowulf's fight with Grendel, the second on 
Grendel's Mother, the third on BeowulTs retiu'n to Gotland, 
and the fourth on his fight with the dragou. At least four-j 
and perhaps six writers were engaged, he thinks, in the com* 
position of its different parts. The Introduction he regar 
as the production of a writer later than any of the authon 
of the four lays. Each lay he believes to have been en- 
larged, and more or less spoiled, by later interpolation! 
which he specifies. The ' Bearbeiter,' that heie noire t 
German criticism, has, it scema, been at work on Seovni^ 
as actively as the imagination of Ewaid conceives hira i 
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rrork on the Book of Genesis, By a series of * rejections,' — 
atheteses he calls them, — he condemns as spurious 1395 lines 
of the existing poem, leaving 1788 which he pronounces 
genuine. 

When we examine the reasoning on which so bold a 
theory is based, what do we find ? I will give a specimen 
or two. He wishes to show that the first 193 lines could 
not have been written by the same hand that wrote the 
passage which follows; and this is the way in which he 
proves it : * Whoever gave a detailed account of the an- 
cestors and cousins of Hro'Sgar, and of his building and 
ill-fortune, could not wholly without preparation have 
brought in the Geatas at 1. 194; and whoever named 
HroiSgar's grandfather Beowulf [the Danish king], could 
not have dispensed with a connection or a reference later 
on, when Beowulf the Geat appears at Hro'Sgar's court, and 
the earlier relations of the two families, 459 ff. (cf. 372) 
are talked off.' How far this is conclusive, the reader 
himself may judge. To me nothing seems more simple than 
that the same poet who had described the Danes and their 
king as at their wits' end to know how to resist Grendel, 
should at that point introduce the race and the hero by 
whom the desired deliverance is to be effected. The other 
point, — that when the second Beowulf is introduced, no 
reference is made to the first, — would indeed be strange if 
the poem belonged to a more cultured age, but, considering 
the rude and inartistic character of the work before us, one 
can feel little surprised at the omission. 

Here is another specimen. Miillenhoff rejects 11. 131-137 
as spurious. Why? Because the words in 11. 133-4 {wees 

^oBt gewin longsum) reappear with a very slight 

difference at 1. 191, and because fwh^e and fyrene are again 
mentioned, the words being transposed, in 1, 163, As if no 
poet ever repeated himself! As if, urged by the difficulties 
of aUiteration or rhyme, poets of far more workmanlike 
capacity than the author of Beowulf had not been obliged 
to have recourse to padding, and to the use of expressions 
which either they had used before, or else which were super- 
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flnous or little appropriate ! Scores of such feeble passagesi 
might be pointed out in our poem, — 1. 1286 is a remarkable 
instaDce ; but so far from indicating interpolation, we shoiild'l 
rather take them as what might naturally be expected, coa-^-l 
sidering the paucity of good models and the general bar-J 
barism of the times in which the author lived. 

Having explained the nature of the reasoning on which:! 
Miillenhoff rehes, I do not think that it would answer any ] 
good purpose to examine his ' atheteses ' one by one. Several 
of them are ingenious and plausible, and I am far from 
saying that they cannot be true; but, in the utter absence 
of external evidence, the investigation is rather amusing) 
than profitable. 

/ With regard to interpolations, my own feeling about tha 
^matter is, that the sermon put in HroSgar's mouth between 
111. 1723 and 1781 is probably of later dat* than its context. 
IAIso the passage ICSO— 1684 has much the air of an inter- 
/polation ; though, if it be, the interpolator has taken cara 
to alter and adapt the context into which he foisted in thft 
new matter, so that the precise joinings are no longi 
discernible. Again, the passage 107-114, in which Cai 
and Abel are mentioned, is perhaps an interpolation ; at any 
rate, it might be omitted vrithout detriment to the context* 
Lastly, the long speech put in the mouth of WiglaPa 
messenger (11, 2900-3027) is, so far as the greater portion of ill 
is concerned, so curiously out of place, that it is difficult tw 
conceive that it came from the same hand which wrote tha 
vigorous and compact narrative from 1. 194 to 1. 498. How- 
ever, the means do not exist for arriving at a definite coit 
elusion on the matt«r. 

Before the existing manuscript was written, the poeH) 
must have been divided into forty-three chapters. There I 
a difficulty here, as explained in the note on p. 13i 
numbers xxix and xxx are wauting ; but 1. 2039 [d^'Stet hi4 
etc.) commences with a capital lett*r, siich as is general^ 
used at the beginning of a chapter. But no number is gives 
and 1, 2030 is in the middle of a long sentence. I carefnll 
esauiined the transitions from one leaf to another on eitlifil 
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side of the missing numbers, but could discover no sign of 
the loss of a leaf. The transitions are : from beah to gesyh^, 
1. 2041 ; from costode to grapode, 1. 2084 ; and from mannan 
to hio, 1. 2127, This seems all right; the lost passage 
probably, as Mr. Thorpe suggests, followed the words bryd 
duge in 1. 2031, where there occurs a harsh transition in the 
sense. The transcriber, however, has written on as if he 
had a perfect copy before him. The leaf lost — I do not 
think it can have been more — probably related to the 
marriage of Freaware to Ingeld, and the early events of her 
residence at the Heathobardic court. The chaptering I 
should conjecturally restore thus : XXVIII ends at bryd 
duge ; XXIX, of which the first forty lines are wanting 
through the^loss of a leaf, ends at colran weor^a^y 1. 2066 ; 
XXX begins on 1. 2067, and ends with 1. 2143. 

Another possible explanation is this, that the lost pas- 
sage ought to come between 11. 2038 and 2039, and that the 
transcriber began with a capital letter the first line of the 
leaf following the missing leaf, in order to mark in some 
way his consciousness that the sense did not run on con- 
tinuously from 1. 2038 to 1. 2039. In fact, the transition from 
1. 2038 to 1. 2039 seems to me to be much more harsh than 
that from 1. 2031 to 1. 2032. 



§ 5. Text, Oethogbaphy, and Metre. 

As a general rule, I have adhered to the text of Grein, 
as given in his Bibliothek der Angelsdchsischen Poesie, 
Where I have diverged from him, I have usually retained 
the readings of the manuscript. But I have not followed 
Grein in printing w as v, a practice to which he was pro- 
bably induced by Scandinavian analogies ; but in which he 
is at variance with the unbroken English tradition, both 
spoken and written, and diflfers from all our own and from 
very many German scholars. With regard to the use of 
J? and *8, since they appear to be almost used indifferently 
in the manuscript {hoelepum and hcele^um, ]?a and *8a, gup and 
gu^y etc.), I have preferred the uniform and rational system 
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of Grein, according to which a word caiiQot begin with B, 
to the retention of the unmeaning variations of the 
manuscript. 

The verses in this edition are printed in long lines, each 
having its system of accentuation and alliteration complete 
in itself, according to the practice commenced by Grimm 
and followed by Grein, In the editions of Kemble and 
Thorpe the lines are short, two of them going to each 
alliteration. Their motive must have been a desire to bring 
Anglo-Saxon alliterative verse into a conformity, as to the 
mode of writing, with the poems of the Edda. It takes two 
lines to complete the alliteration in the Edda ; why not, 
then, in Beowulf^ The cases, however, are not parallel. 
The verses of the Edda are arranged in strophes ; bnt 
Anglo-Saxon poetry knows nothing of strophes. Each 
strophe, according to the rule of the metre, must be divisible 
into two half-strophes.' Now, as the strophe frequently 
contains only sis short lines, it is evident that, if these were 
writen as three long lines, the strophe would cease to be 
divisible. Moreover, the symmetry of these short strophes 
would be destroyed, both for the eye and for the ear, if 
each pair of Hues were read as one long line- 
But in Anglo-Saxon poetry, the strophe not being em- 
ployed, no reason exists why the complete allitei-ative line 
should not be written as one. There is no more reason for 
breaking up the line into its two half-lines, than there ia for 
breaking up Virgil's hexameters, and printiug them separately 
as penthemimers and hepl^themimere. It would not be agree- 
able to read the iEneid arranged thus — 

Anna vimtnque cano 

Trojse qui primus ab oris, 

Italiam fato 

profugtis, Lavinaque venit etc. 
Why then should we read 

Hwffit ! we Gar-Dena in gear-dagnm 

in the form 

Hwiet ! we GAr-Dena 
in geir-dagam ? 

I.uning'a Eild", p- 1". 
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The ancient mode of writing does not help us to decide the 
question, for alike in the MS. of Csedmon in the Bodleian, in 
the MSS. of the Saxon Chronicle, so far as I have examined 
them, in the Cottonian MS. containing Beowulf and Judith, 
in the Codex Exoniensis, and the Codex Vercellensis, the 
poetry is written as prose.* But some support for the long- 
line system is found in the MSS. of Lajamon, edited by Sir 
F. Madden. These (Cott. Calig. A. IX., and Cott. Otho C. 
XIII.), are, like the older MSS.;, written as prose, but pointed 
in the manner shown in the following extract : — 

An preost was on leoden : Lajamon wes ihoten. 
he wes LeouenaSes sone : lit5e him beo drihten. 
he wonede at Emleje : at aetJelen are chirechen. 

And so throughout the poem. This mode of pointing, it 
seems to me, indicates that the writer believed himself to be 
ending each half- verse with a colon, and each complete verse 
with a full point. A colonhas in the same way divided, from 
time immemorial, in MSS. of the Vulgate, the two halves of 
each verse in the Psalms, and still divides them in the version 
given in the English Prayer-book. The metrical system of 
Lajamon, though less regular,^ is substantially that of the 
Anglo-Saxon poets. If, therefore, Lajamon and his tran- 
scribers arranged his alliterative verse in long lines, a fair 
presumption arises that the Anglo-Saxon poets did the same. 
Against this conclusion, Eask, in his Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar, argues with great warmth. He adduces (p. 150) Hhe 
practice of the Scandinavian nations/ but forgets to mention 
that Scandinavian verse is arranged in strophes, a fact which 
radically distinguishes it from Anglo-Saxon verse. He then 
appeals to the ^ yet older practice of the Anglo-Saxons them- 
selves,' in proof of which he cites the extracts given in Hickes' 
Thesaurus. But Hickes is no authority; the MSS. from 

^ The reason for this is evidently to be sought in the deamess and 
scarcity of parchment, which did not permit of the waste of space consequent 
on writing poetry as verse, 

^ Rime is of frequent use in the Brvtj but, as Sir F. Madden says, ' the 
alliterative portion predominates, on the whole, greatly over the lines riming 
together.' 
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which he takes the extracts are the authority ; and these, as 
we have seen, have the poetry written as prose, and therefore 
do not decide the question. Eask goes on to assert that the 
verse is arranged in short lines ^ throughout the whole of 
Csedmon's Paraphrase.' He can only mean that it is so 
arranged in the extracts given by Hickes. In the unique MS. 
of Csedmon's Paraphrasey which is among the Junius MSS. 
in the Bodleian Library, the verse is written throughout as 
prose. Several other considerations brought forward by 
Eask are of little force, except to one resolved to look at 
Anglo-Saxon verse from a Scandinavian standpoint. The 
Heliand, he maintains, is in short lines. But in my edition 
of the Heliand (Heyne, 1867) the verse is printed in long 
lines, each, it is true, consisting of two distinct divisions. I 
infer, therefore, that the MSS. of the Heliand no more warrant 
a definite assertion as to the length of the lines than the 
MS* of Csedmon does. The only argument employed by 
Bask that appears to have real force, is derived from the 
occasional use of a sort of expanded verse (in which, however, 
the rules of alliteration still hold good) by certain poets, 
which, if written in the manner recommended by Grimm, 
would result in lines of intolerable length. This lengthened 
or expanded verse occurs in Csedmon's Genesis, and also once 
in Beowulf (see lines 1706-1707). In both places Grein prints 
the entire alliterative verse as one line. We thus have such 
lines as — 

Gesett hsefde he hie swa gesseligliee ; BBiine Laefde he swa swi5ne 

geworhtne. 

One may concede to Eask that such a line is intolerably long ; 
and I should, for my own part, feel no difficulty in printing 
each half-verse of poetry written in this expanded style as a 
separate line. That is, I should regard it as a printer's, 
rather than a poet's, question. Eask himself would admit 
that, in a certain sense, each pair of short lines, on the sys- 
tem that he prefers, is one line ; and so the adherents of the 
opposite system admit that in a certain sense each long line 
is two lines. However, in the case of ordinary verse, the 
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practice of writing the half-lines as Knes deprives the poetry, 
to my ear, of much of that weight and dignity which the 
writers must have intended it to possess. 



A few explanations of grammatical forms, added for the 
benefit of persons learning the language, will be found among 
the Notes. The Appendix contains two short Excursus — one 
on the Episode of King Finn, the other on the Brosinga 
JMen, together with a general Glossary of Names. 

After full consideration, I have decided not to conform to 
the practice which writers entitled to great respect have 
lately introduced — that of substituting the term ' Old Eng- 
lish ^ for ^ Anglo-Saxon.* The men who in the seventeenth 
century revived the study of our ancient speech knew as well 
as we do to how great an extent the language spoken in 
England, allowing for changes of form, was still the same as 
it was before the Conquest ; they knew also that this lan- 
guage, of which they were searching through the records, 
was called by those who spoke it * Englisc' Nevertheless, 
they decided not to call it English, but Anglo-Saxon ; and 
they seem to me to have acted wisely, for these reasons. Had 
the question been solely one of language as spoken, they might, 
without impropriety, have used the term * Old English ' ; for 
the language of the country population in England at the 
present day is, for three-fourths of it, purely Teutonic, and 
substantially identical with the * Englisc * spoken by their 
forefathers in the time of Alfred. But the language presented 
itself to them as embodied in a literature^ and that is a very 
diflferent thing. The literature of a dominant race, which 
the English were before the Conquest, abounds in terms and 
epithets invented by and circulating among the cultivated 
and governing classes ; religious terms, military terms, terms 
expressive of political relations, even scientific terms, if the 
race has much intellectual force and favourable opportunities, 
are sure to be largely of native growth. This was the case 
with the vigorous literature of our fathers, as decisively as in 
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any literature that we kiiow of. They had Teutonic words I 
for ' baptism,' 'the Eucharist,' 'extreme unction,' 'orders,' 
and • matrimony.' Theii' pride in war took delight in the 1 
invention of hundreds of compound words, expressive of the I 
warlike consciousness which filled their breasts. In Groin's j 
Dictionary there are 61 compounds o( gu^, 51 of hilde, 23 of 1 
heachi, and 5 of camp; these four words signify 'war,' or I 
' battle.' Of here, ' army,' there are 50 compounds ; of wml, 1 
' elaughter,' 56 ; of sige, ' victory,' 36 ; and of heoru, ' sword,' 
22. All these words, and many others like them, c 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, some of them with great frequency; ' 
in modern English they are entirely lost. I might enumerate 
a long series of words expressive of ideas of power and govern- 
ment, many names of sciences, and many words quaUfying i 
mental operations, which our forefathers derived from their I 
own stores, but which, after they had passed under the domi- 
nation of a French-speaking race, were replaced, if replaced I 
at all, by words of Latin origin. These things, though thsy 1 
need not imply very great change in the language of the 1 
commonalty, do imply an enormous change in the languago^l 
of literature ; and this change was considered by Hickee^.l 
Lye, Junius, &c., to be so considerable, as not only to i 
rant, but to require, the designation of the ancient literaturftj 
by a distinct name. 

If the language of Beovjulfis 'Old English,' the greatj 
majority of the words occurring in it ought, though in altereflj 
shape, to be still in use. But if the reader will txim to thsf^ 
first page, and examine the first eleven lines, he will fini 
that a considerable proportion of the words, two out of fivej 
are either absolutely lost, or now used in a different aena^ 
Gilr, ^eod, yrym, gefrunon, (E^eling, ellen, ]>rea,t, mwg'S, oftedki 
egaode, wearS, feascea/t, wolcnum, fro/or, taeorSmynd, JuJftJ 
<5S, mghwylc, ymb, hron, gomba, gijlda^i, have no counterpai 
in modern English.' Let him compare with this result w 

' pretit, a baud, ia the BEme ivord bs ' threat/ but the meaning' h 
fereiit ; a trace of iveai^ sunives in the expression, ' Woo uiortA the dayfl 
in fedeceoft, aolitary, we have oiir 'few'; ivolciium, ' clouds,' is represe 
bj" ' welldu,' which liaa a difltrent nieaniuff; in jpcwfiinynrf, dignity, ■ 
trace our 'worthy' J in rcy^ifyfcoiir 'which,' and in jfyWnii our 'yield,' t 
di^Tont meonino' The remaining £ftoea words ON entirely lost 
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he will find on examining the first twelve lines of the Krist 
of Otfrid, a poem written in Alsace early in the ninth century. 
At the utmost, one fourteenth of the words composing these 
lines is without representatives in Modern High German. 
Again, let him examine the first strophe of the Chanson de 
Bolandy that noble monument of the ancient speech of France. 
Out of 63 words, excluding proper names, there are but three, 
magneSf remaigne^ and rem^s, which are not represented in 
modern French.^ The conclusion to which these facts lead is, 
that while the Krist is properly said to be in Old High Ger- 
man, and the Chanson de Roland to be in old French, the 
language of Beowulf is so far removed from modem English 
that it is not worth while to disturb the received nomencla- 
ture, in order to impose a name on the ancient literary 
language which untruly represents its relation to that now 
in use. 

* In fact, there are only two, for ?*ew2<?5 is the past part, of the same verb 
re^naneir, of which remaigiie is the pres. subj. 
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HwJST ! w^ Gar-Dena in gea,rdagum 
}:e(Sd-cyninga prym gefrunon, 
hu Sa a3|:elingas ellen fremedon. 
Oft Scyld Sc^fing^sceaSena )?redtuin 
5 monegum maegSum meodosetla oftedhj 
/v^i^^^/A^egsode eorl'^sySSan aerest wearS 

; fedsceaft funden ; he |?8bs fr6fre gebad, 
weox under wolcnum, weorBmyiidum J:iih, 
6S |?8Bt him SBghwylc ]?ara ymbsittendra 






What ! we Lave rjiVaii nnri heard concerning the renown of the 
true kings of the Spear,. Paiies in days of yore, how those noble 
princes pnt forth their might. Often did Scyld the son of Scef 
drive from their m^ad-benches bands Qf robbers, many kinships ; 
[he] the earl discomfited them, in the tiine following that vhen he 
was first found, a desolate outcast. From [or For] this he looked for 
comfort, — waxed great beneath the sky, — throve with dignities, — 



* Hivnet. Many Anglo-Saxon poems 
begin in this abrupt way, e.ff, Caed- 
mon's 'Exodus/ tne 'Andreas/ the 

* Juliana' of Cynewulf, 'Salomon and 
Satumus/ and the poem called 'Mod' 
in the Exeter Oodex. The idiom 
may he paralleled &om Shakespeare : 

* what ! has this thing appear 'd again 
tonight ?' (Sam, i. i.) ; ' What I 
Lucius^ ho r (Julius Casarj u. i.) 

* yeod-cyninga, lit. 'people-kings.* 
gefrvmn^ pf. of gefrignan, to learn by 
inquiry^ 7rvv6dv€crmu, 

^ Sioyld Seeing : see the Glossary 
of Names. lb. 8ceci6ena — ofteah, lit. 
'took away [some of theur] mead- 



benches from bands,' &c.; seeedSa (Eng. 
' scather ') corresponds exactly to the 
Greek X^cmys — a term which, as 
Thucydides remarks, conyeyed no 
reproach in the priudtive tunes of 
Greece ; nor did sceaiSa in the eyes 
of the primitive Saxons. 

^ Thorpe reads eorlas, ace. pi., 
which perhaps gives a better sense. 

* weox — yahy pfs. of weaxan and 
f 6(w. From this l^eon, to thrive, 
came the Early Eng. ' the,' as in the 
common Chaucerian phrase, * so mote 
I the.' 

^ ymh, around; the same root as 
dfjxj)', amb". 



B 



" 10 ofer hron-rade lijran scolde, 

~ gomban gyldan : f^t wjes g(5d cyning. 
' £)aem eafera wfes sefter cenaed, 
geoug in geardum, fone God sende 
folce t6 froire : fyren^oark ongealy. 
15 J^tet hi XV drugoi^ ealdorlease 

lange hwile, ' Him 'pms lif-frei 
Awuldrea wealdend woruld-iire forgeaf : 
Beowulf WEes^breme, blaed wide sprang 
Scyldes eaferan Scede-ianduin in. 
SO SwA bceal .'-.-J'. . . Wma g6de gewircean 
•*t fromura feohgiftum on faeder . i\ . ne 

nntil that every one of the neighbonring peoples, across the whale- 
road, was bound to obey him, and pay him tribute J that was a good 
king ! To him afterwarda an heir waa born, young in the hall, 
whom God sent for a comfort to tbe people: He perceiyed their ' 
troublesome straits, [bow] that tbey had before had to suffer for a 
lOBg while, lord-less. ) To him therefore the Lord of life, ffie Rnlev 
of glory, gave honoar in the world ; lie was the famous Beowulf; 
the prosperity of [this] heir of Soyld was wide-spread through tho 
Scanzian lands. So must a prudent man work beneficently 
with bountiful gifts and largesse in his father's hall, that iu his age. 



'0 hron or liran, the whale. The 
phraae ie three tiiuea used in the 
* AndreaB/ and ontwj in Oiedmon's 
' Qeneaia.' See 1. 5J0, note, Hwml 
(Eng. 'whala") seems to have come in 
later ; it occurs iu one of tlie Edgar 
poeniH ('Sax. Ohron.' sub 975), 

" gomban or omnbiin ; in 0. S. 
gambrn means ' tribute.' Deriration 
unoertain ; Grein conjecturea that it 
is a nasally eounded ut&hoot from 
the root gifan, to give. 

" cenned, past port, of ceiinan, to 
engender. 

" tends, pf. of senrfon. 

'* ongeat, pf. of on-gilan. 

" (friiffon, from di'ug, pf. of dreo- 
gm ; E. E. ' dree.' 

'• JNW.gen. of cnuae; cf.the Qenn. 



" forgeaf, pf. of/orgifan 



" Beowidf: eeeGlosearjofNan 
~_ '" Siede-landiciii. Orein Ihiob 1 
the ' Uanisli countries ' are meuit ; 
but primarily, Scedeo-igge, fce.TSoBn- 
za (whence ' SeandinsTia '), the 
modern Schonen, the southraiimoBt 
province of Sweden 
See 1. 16S8. 

-" Of the two words folltrs 
sceal all but -ma is 
Orein reads glemn guina, which i 
probably right. Thorpe, gvS-fittm 
which has not letters enoi^h to E 

" Nothing but. . . neia nowlegiblej 
Orein suggeats imte, which givea 
an ejicellent sense, but is too short; 
heatle would Buit in both point of 
length and sanee, but nothing like tbe 
tipper part of an 1 is disoorniUe in 
the MS. '" " 







BEOWULF. 



J^aet hine on ylde eft gewunigen 

wil-gesij^as, J?oniie wig cume, 

leode gelaesten ; lof-daedum sceal ' 
26 in maegSa gehwaere man gefedn. 

Tiim Sd Scyld gewdt to gescaep-hwiie 

fela-hror feran on Frean wserej 

hi hyne ]>& aetbaeron to brimes faroSe, 

swaese gesi))as, swa he selfa baed, 
30 J?enderi wordura weold wine Scyldinga, 

le6f land-fruma, longe ahte. 

afterwards, his willing followers may remain true to him, when war 
comes, [and] may exert themselves for the people ; in every tribe 
or kinship it is by noble deeds that one must prosper. Then, at his 
fated time, Scyld the strenuous departed from amongst them to go 
into the protection of the Lord. They then, his beloved followers, 
carried him away to the sea shore, as he himself bade, he the 
Scyldings' lord, while his words had power, the dear chief of the 
land, during a long possession. There at the harbour stood the 



** gewunigen, pres. subj. of gezvu^ 
man ; the sense seems something 
between the German allied verbs 
wohnen sjid gewohnen. 
^ *' The gesipas, or liege followers, 
of an Anglo-Saxon king, were 
to serve him to the death; for 
a curious illustration of this, see 
' Sax. Ohron.' an. 756. In retium, he 
entertained them at his board, and 
attached them to his person by a 
constant and bountiful distribution 
of presents. Among these, after 
land and money, ' rings,' including in 
the term metal coUars and bracelets, 
seem to have held the chief place ; 
hence a common name for a prince 
or chieftain is beaga hrytta, a dis- 
penser of rings. After rings came 
arms, jewels, and other ornaments. 
^ leode might be nom. pi. ; but it 
seems better on the whole to take it 
as the dat. eg. lb. gekeaten is the 
same word as 3ie German verb leisten. 
lb. lof'dadum ; lit ' deeds of praise.' 
- '* ma§f6a. An Anglo^xon 



m€Bg}S corresponded to a Homan 
gens; it was a group of families 
descended from a common ancestor, 
and bearing a common name. The 
Rsedingas were a tnepglS', so were 
the Bodingas, the BerciDgas, and 
many others ; these gentes, or kin- 
ships, settling down after the migra- 
tion and land-assignment on the 
lands still inhabited dv their descen- 
dants, founded Beading, Boding, 
Barking, &c. 

*^ getvai, pf . of getvitan. lb. gesceepf 
MS.; read, with Thorpe, gesceap, 
destiny. 

*^ estbtsron, pf. of cet-beran, 

^ mne, lit. * friend.' This Word 
enters into the composition of many 
names, Winbert, Winfrid, Ethel- 
wine, &c. lb. Scyldinga. The Danes 
themselves are called Scyldings in a 
wider sense ; more strictly the name 
belonged to their royal house. 

'^ ahte can only iJe the pf. of agan, 
to own; it seems better to read 
ahte, dat. sg. of €eht, possession. 



fi ^ 



pser dt h^^ 8t6d* hringed-stefna 
isig and lit-fiis, asjjelingea fasp. 
Al^don J>A le^ftie fedJeti 
^- 35 beflga bryttan, on bearm scipes, 

m^a-re be mieste. pier wjes ma^ma fela, 
of feor-wegum fraetwa geln?Jed. 
Ne byrde ic cymlicor ce61 gegyrwan 
liilde-wa.'pnura and liea^o-wfbdum, 
40 Mlum and byrnnm. Him on bearme Ifeg 
inaSma mttoigo, )7a bun mid sceoldon 
on fl6des tcht feor gewitan. 
Naltes hi bine lasssan Mcum te(idan, 



ring-Bteramed vessel, glitteriDg like ice and ready for the voyage, a i 
prince's bark. Then they laid down their beloved prince, the ring. 
dispenser, in the bosom of the ship ; by the mast [they laid] the 
famons one. Thereon was stowed great store of treasures, of orna- 
ments from afar. Never heard I of a cruiser being decked in 
comelier wise with weapons of war and fighting attire, with bills and 
coats of mail. On ids bosom lay a pile of treasures, which were to 
go far away with him. into the possession of the flood. Nor did tbey 
provide him less [liberally] with precious things, with presents pnb- 
licly supplied, than those did vtho sent him fnrth alone over the 
billows at the first, [then] being a little child. Tet more, theyJ 
there set up, high over his head, a golden ensign, [and] let the a 



" AyBe. Several English seaport 
towna 8tOI hear the name of ' Hythe.' 

" isig, lit. ' icy' ; I have adopted 
EttmiiUer's explanation. lb. far. 
This word occurs several tiroes in 
Caedmon'a ' Geneaia,' as here, in the 
eenae of ' vessel,' hut nowhere else. 
It ia connected with/aivm ; compare 
the modern word ' transport.' 

" Aledon, pf. of ahcgcm. 



c. ag. 1 






Ih. TndSnui, gen. pi. of mnSm, jnnB- 
Bbot. There were three Saxon 
words to denote tre-isures 
ciouB tilings ; viz. nioScJu 
and fnetu ; all of which a 
lost. 

" Peol. The re.ider will 



! ^re 



her the three ' keels ' (on frj/m 
ceolum) in which the Angles are ' 
said to have originally crossed to . 
Britain ('Sax. Ohion.'an. 449, Laud i 
MS). The vessela emplojed in th» J 
coal trade in the north of England ar^ I 
still called ' keels.' 

'" hynium. I see no use in trans- 9 
lating bijrof., hymie, as Thorpe doea,f 
aeeing that we bftve no auch word in ■ 
modem English. Ih. lag, pf. i 
licgan. 

*' m»nigo is a auhst. and the ori- | 
ginal of the E. E. Vford meytiit. 

*^ hine l/saam. By n curious ( 
stniction laesim ia ace. Eg. mbiic,,, 
and agreea with Mne. lb. teodon, pfC S 
of teoH, to appoint or provide. 



BEOWULF. 



)?e6d-gestre6num, fon p& dydoii, 
45 ^e hine aet frumsceafte for® onsendon, 
aeime ofer ySe, umb6r wesende. 
p&gyt hie him asettoii segen [gyljdenne, 
hedh ofer hedfod, leton iiolm beran, 
^^Aj^ geafon on garsecg: him wsesgeomor sefa,'* 
50 mumende m<Sd. Men ne cunnon 
secgan t6 s6Se s^le-rsedenne, 
hseleS under heofenum, hwd f aem laeste onfeng, 






I. 



GRENDEL. 

Dd W€es on burgum Beowulf Scyldinga 
le6f le6d-eyning longe j^rgge^ 
55 folcum gefrsege (fae^^er ellor hwearf 

bear him away;^abandoned him to the ocean : sorrowful was their 
temper, mournful their mood. Men cannot say for sooth, [though] 
counsellors in the hall^ heroes nnder heaven, into whose hands that 
freight fell. 

I. 

Then for a long time was Beowulf in the burgh, the dear native- 
priuce of the Scyldings, famous among nations (the prince his father 



** frvmscetifte. One might invent 
an English Word^ 'formerHship/ which 
in both its parts would corFespond 
I to frum-icef^, Fruma, beginning, 
is the same word as the Latin prim- 
us, the change of consonant being 
accoiding to Grimm^s law. 
*• isnne, ace. sg. from dn, 

^7 [jfflff}denne. The first syllable 
cannot now be deciphered ; but 
Thorkelin saw a g, wmch makes it 
pretty certain that the word was 
gyldenne, though he himself sets 
down the ridiculous and impossible 
form ge^enne. 



*® leton, pf. of Uetan, 

*• geafon, pf. of gifan. 

^ cunnon, pres. pi. of cunnan ; an 
irregular form. 

** sele^esdenne, MS. It seems 
best to correct to sele^adende, as 
in 1. 1346. Compare, however, a 
form found in ' Waldhere,' 1. 22, vng- 
radenne, and also the no\ma freond" 
r<sden, meodu-rceden, &c. If «e/e* 
rcedenne is retained, it means 'in 
hall-converse.' 

** hwa p€em Ueste, lit. ' who seized 
on (onfen>g,y)i, of on-fon) that cargo.' 

** hwearf, pf. of hweorfan. 



■aldor of eai'de), 6S Jjset him eft onw(5c 

hedh Healfdene. He6Id J^enden lifde, 

gamol and guSreouw, glaede Scyldingas. 

Dsem feower beam fol-S genmed 
60 in worold w6ciin, weoroda rjeswa, 

Heorogar and Hr6Sgiir and Ha)ga til. 

Hyrde ic psBt Elan cw^n 

Hea^-Scylfinges heaLs-gebedda. 

p& wses Hr6<5gare here-ep^d gyfen, 
65 wiges weoi'Sraynd, pset liitn wine-magas 

geomtj hyrdon; uS \!v?t se6 ge6gD|j geweox, 

mago-driht micel. Him on m6d be-arn, 

pmt [he] heal-reced h^taa wolde 

medo-iern micel men gewyrcean, 

had paiaed away elsewhere from hia abode), ntitU, later, his [lieirj 
woke into life, the lofty Healfdene. He mled while he lived, oi^ 
and fierce in battle, the glad Scyldinga. To him four children, 
numbered in BneceBsion, were bom into the world, chieftains of 
>io8ta, — Heorogar and HroSgar and the good Halga. I heard that 

EJa'a qneen , the consort of the warlike ScylfiEg, 

Then was military buccsbb giren to HroSgjr, glory in war, bo tiiat 
his loyal kinsmen willingly obeyed him, nntil the youth grew np, a^; 
great band of clananien. It came into his mind, that he wonld oi ' 



'" Sedl/deiie ; see Qloeaatj of 

^je(in n valuable 
I Hiipftiec u. &,cher'B Zeil- 
•i/t for 1873) proposes to read 
ffuZrof, referring to 1. 608 ; but no 
'iB necBBsiiry. 

BO in MS. ; read wocon. 
1 MS. : it should be the 

* A difficult and much-debated 
Grein tliiaka Elan the 
6 of Healfdetie'e fourth cbild, a 
daughter, and would fill up the misa- 
ing half-line by the worda Ongpii- 



^Qwes wag ; Oiigen]'eaw being 
Scjlfing, a king of Sweden f" 
Glossary). Ba.t I doubt whel 
Hucb a female name as ' Elan ' ia Bd~- 
miBsible. I prefer to take Elan aa 
the geu. of Ela, the name of Healf- 
dene a fourth son. For that all four 
were S07M, seenw to be shown by tiie 
words weoToda raamm. "" 
ing half-line would then 
name of Ela's wife, who hi 
been wedded te a Swedish 
But this and every 
beoet with difficulties. 

'* getafie\ comp. the Germ, gi 
\h. geogo)', LaX. javentui 

"' hf-am, perf. of 



.ether^l 
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70 J:onne y Ido beam aBfre gefrunon ; 
and ps^r on innan eall gedaelan 
geongum and ealdum, swyle him God sealde, 
baton folc-sceare and feoi*um gumena. 
"^a ic wide gefrsegn webrc gebann^in 

75 manigre masgj^e .geond fisne middangeard, 
foic-stede frsetwan.; Him on fyrsie gelomp 
aedre mid yldum, ps^t hit wearS eal geoiTO, 
heal-aerna nuest : scop him Heort naman, 
^..^ se pe his wordes ge weald wide haefde.^ 

80 He be6t ne aleb, bedgas da?lde, 
sine 8Bt symle, Sele hlifade 
heah and horn-geap ; heaSo-wy Ima bid 

a princely hall, a great mead-honse, to be built, beyond what the sons 
of men had ever heard of, and there witlfin to deal out [gifts] freely 
1 to young and old, as God provided him, e^fcept ap to the freeman's 
share [of land] and the lives of na©n,^ Thereupon I was told that 
the work was widely proclaimed to many a tribe over this earth, to 
make beautiful the king's town (the folk-stead). It befel him in 
course of time, speedily among men\ that it was all finished, this 
greatest of high halls ; and he, whose word was law over wide 
domains, gave it the n^me of Heorot. He belied not his vaunt; he 



'** fonne, than. Grein and Bugge '^ middangeard. O. N. mvS-gafiSr, 

remark^ that, although micel is posi- This beautiful word, a relic of hea- 

tive in fonu, a comparison is im- then times, is of frequent occurrence 

plied in it. in Anjglo-Saxon poetry. The ' mid- 

^' sealde, pf. of sellan, to deliver dwellmg' was tne earth, as lying 

or hand over. To sell a thing is, in between Asgard, the habitation of 

simple times, to hand it over to the the gods, and Utgard or Niflheim, 

buyer. the abode of the giants of frost and 

^' hutonfol-aceare. The alod, or fire, 

freehold, of each warrior, and his life, '^ geUyinp, pf . of gelimpan, 

were not to be at the king's arbitrary ^ '^ cedre mtd yldum ; these words 

disnosaL So, when an Act was passed ' are mere surplusage, 

unaer Henry VHI. to give to royal '^ mast, greatest, sup. of micd ; 

proclamations the force of law, a pro- micel, mdra, mtest, lb. scop, pf. of 

Yiso was inserted that such procla- sceppan, or scyppan, 

mation should not be prejudicial to ^^ aleh, pf. of aleogan. 

any man's mheritance, offices, &c., ^^ hlifade, eminuit, pf. of Mifian, 

nor should any man ' by virtue of ^^ hea1S<Hwylma had. Ettmuller 

the said Act sufier any pains of thinks there is an allusion here to 

death ' (Hallam's Ckmst, JSist. ch. i.). the attack on Heorot by the Hea^o- 



laSan liges. Ne wies hit leiige y-d. gen, 
ba?t se secghete !aJ7Um sweriao 
85 jefter WEel-niBe wsccnan scolde, 
^A se ellen-grest earfoBlice 

dealt out vinga, treaenre at the banquet. The hall towered aloft, 
high and battlemented ; it awaited the destroying blaze of hostile 
fire. Nor waa it long after that, that tierce hatred inevitably woke J 
up atwording to their deadly malice, among the wicked spirits, Bince 




bards, me atiimed in the ' Traveller's 
Soag,' 1. 49. 

" M teighete a\nim ncennn. Of 
this, the rBuding of the MS., nothing 
can be made ; the scribe evidently 
was himself at fault. Greiii sun- 
ffested ecgketc, fierce hatred, whieb ia 
doubtlaaa ri^ht. A^um swei-itm, to 
swear with oaths, is nonsense: Grein 
would read rfSuZ-nwrum, refemng to 
the Gnomic poems of the Exeler 
MS. (1. 200), where he renda nfiot- 
wni-um, and proposea to .trs,Dslate it 
'citizens'; but such a meaning will 
not suit the paaaage, which ruiia 

en-S WHB wide rifiSnn, 

' It waa widely known afterwards 
[after the murder of Abel] that per- 
petual strife has [ever] been hannfid 

which would express ' fallen angela ' 
or ' wicked spirita ' is required. Now 
by changing a single letter we get 
atol-waram, dat. of atol-warai, which 
would mean ' impious dwellers,' 
' wicked beings,' and give precisely 
lie sense that is wanted. Atol m 
an epithet continually applied in 
Saxon poetry to Satan and his angels ; 
it is the O. X, otalt, wUd, terrible. 
I think, therefore, that we should 
read in the present passage ' l^fet se 

ecolde'; since we thus gethere abo the 
meaning that we want. 

Since the above note was written 
I have seen Biigge's itigentoua 
emendation, i^iimsica-ian, which he 



translates gea.^i-i tocenque. 'It was 
not long before the fierce hatred of 
son-in-law and father-in-law (Ingeld 
and IIroi5gar) was destined to waka 
up.' In^d, sou of the Hentho- 
heardic hing Froda, married E^aar 
ware, the daughter of Ilrof gar (see 
below, 11. 3024-206!)). Themannerin 
which, after iho marriage, hia wrath 
was stirred up agmnat the couiitr3-- 
men of bis wife ia described in the 
pn.=s«jfe just quoted. In the ' Tra- 
veller's Song, 1. 48, we read that 
HroSwulf and HroBgar ' humbled 
the point of Ingeld's sword,' and 
' hewed down at Ileorot the glory of 
the Heatho-beards.' If we assume 
that Ingeld with an army of Heafjo- 
beards made war on liroSgar, and 
destroyed Heorot by fire, but waa 
ulrimately defeated with great 
s'aughter, all passages bearing ( 
this dim tranaaction will b 

But Bugge'a rendering of d 
stoerian appears inadmissible. 
(Germ. CTriniij) isaton-in-law; . 
(Germ, tchieeger), a fatbeivin-law. So 
combination of these worda could re- 
sult in such a form as a^umswei-vni. 
Perhaps the original reading was oSwri 
sweoi-e,ge7ia-um»ocero: 'fierce hatred 
was destined to stir up the son-in-law 
against the father-in-&w.' A copyist 
of a later age, unable to make any- 
Ihiug of gweare, may have changed 
it to iipra-win, and (J5t(tn to nfium, 
deluding himself with the idea that 
he waa thus making sense of ths 
liasaage. 

^' earfalSlke, »gr6, 
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prage ge|7olode, se |7e in J^ystrum bdd, ' 
psdt hfi dogora gehwdm dream gehyrde 
hludne in healle, ps^r waes hearpan sw^, 
90 swutol song sc6pes. Saegde, se pe ciiSej 
' frumsceaft fira feorran reccan, 
(cwseS) psit se jiElmihtiga eor|7an worhte 
wliterbeorhtne wang, swd waeter bebiigeS; 



\ 
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gesette sigehr^^Sig sunnan and monan 
le6man to leonte land biiendum, ' ' " ' 



I -w' 



f I. 



and gefraetwade foldan scedtas 
leomum and ledfum ; lif eac gesceop 
cynna gehwylcum, p&rsL pe cwice hwyrfaS. 
Swd pe, driht-guman dredmum lifdon 
100 eddiglice, 6S ^a^t ftn ongan 

fyrene frem[m]an, feond on helle. 

that potent demon who abode in darkness bore i mpatiently for a 
season to hear each day joyous revelry loud sounding m tne hall, 
where was the music of the harp, the clear and piercing song of the 
gleeman. He said, who knew how to recount from far off ages the 
origin of men, that the Almighty wrought the bright and fair plain 
of earth, as water encompasseth it round ; — set, exulting and victo- 
rious, the sun and moon, as lamps to give light to the inhabitants 
of the land, and bedecked all the corners of the earth with boughs 
and leaves ; life also he created in each kind, of all those that 
move and live. So did the king's men live in pleasures^ right 
Messedly, until that one, a fiend in hell, began to work mischief. 
This cruel spirit was called Qrendel, a great bestrider of the mark, 



®^ gepolode, pf. of gepolian, O.E. to of tvyrcan, to work, 

'thole.' ®* leotnan, ace. pi. from leonuzy a 

®^ yystrunif dat. of l^eostor, dark- light. lb. huefnd is pres. part, of hvmi, 

ness ; Germ, duster, to till, inhabit ; of. the Germ, hauen, 

^ dogoray gen. pi. of dogor, which haiLer, 

seems to bear the same relation to ^^ foldan, gen. oifolde, the earth \ 

dcBgy 9AJovmie does to j(ym\ O.N. fold, 

^ ncopea. The Anglo-Saxon Scop °^ leomumy from limy a limb^ either 

corresponds to the Icelandic Skald. of a man, or a tree ; lb. gesceop, pf. 

•* Jiroy gen. pi. of /?r, a man. of ge-sceppan, 

•* cwee^ seems to oe an interpola- ^^^ fretnan is evidently a mere slip 

tion ; it is reqidred neither by the on the part of the scribe ; it ehoula 

metre nor the sense. lb, worhte, pf. })& Jreminan, to accomplish. 
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WaiS se grimma gieat Grendel hdteii 
inEtre mearcstapa, se fe m^raa heold, 
fen and fajsten. Fifel-cynnes e^d 

106 woneaslig wer weardode hwUe, 

slSSan liim scyppend forscrifen ha^fde. 

In Gaines cynne J;one cwealm gewra*c 

6ce di'iliten, ysis pe he Abel slug. 

N,e gefeah he pairc fa.4Se, ac he hine feor forwrajc, 

110 metod for py m&,ne man-cyune fram. 
Panon untydras ealle onwocon, 
eotenas and y]fe and orcneas, 
swylce gigantas, pa wiS Gode wunnon 
lange Jrage: he him jjres ledn forgeald. *' 

who beset the moors, the fen and the wilderness. The man ao*' 
cursed inhabited for a while the abode of the eea-aerpent brood, 
after that the Creator had conderaned him. On the kindred of 
Cain the eternal Lord avenged that murder by which he slew Abel. 
Nor did he have joy of that feud, but he, the Creator, banisbed him 
for that offence far off from mankind. Thence monatrouH birtha all 
woke into being, JotUDH, and elves, and ghosts, as well as giants, 
which strove against God for a long time : he for that paid them 
their reward. 



I 



"" Grendel ; aee the Glossary of 
Names. 

"• mearcstapii. The mark was the 
unit of political aad regional organ- 
isatiou among the North German 
tribea, to which the Ang-lea and Sbx- 
OQB belonged. To this day there are 
English parishea the boundaries of 
which correspond to those of ancient 
nmrka. Seveml marks made up a 
gaii or gd (Olas-g'ow, Liulith-gow), 
and two or three ffnue constituted a 
»cir or shire. See Keinhle'a ATiglo- 
Scn-otu. 

"" Jlfel-cynnes. Cf.Jifel~dor io the 
' Traveller's Sonp,'l. 43, a name for the 
river Eider, which itself means, (as 
shown hy ita earlier form, Egi-dora), 
' gate of terror,' from cr/e and doi: 
Huge seals and seo-Eorpenta, like 



those dcacribed hy old Pontoppii 
were perhaps often seen about f 

"" wonaaii, MS. 

'*° «Zo7, pf. of iledn. 

•" gefeah, pf. of gefeahon or ^e/eM 

'" untydrat, Grimm explains tf 
word, ' evil offiipring,' from ^ 
to beget. 

"* eotenas; oi-cneas. The . 

eoien is the O.N. Jiifwi, and the O.E. 
e(CTM. ' No roan is an elene,' gays 
Wvcliff in his Sermons, ' to eat thus 
homily.' Orcneat is of doubtful de- 
rivation J Grein suggeats tha I 

'" giganiat. See Gen. vi. 4. 
and the following line are prohaU; 
alaler inter]Kilali{™. Ih. imnnort,ji 
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11. 

116 Gew&t p2L ne6sian, sySSan niht becom, 

heip hAses, hii hit Hring-Dene, 

aefter be6r-|7ege, g§^^ hsefdon. 

Fand p&, jjaBrinne aej^oJinga gedriht 

swefan aefter symblc : sorge ne cuSon. 
120 Wonsceaft wera, wiht unhselo, "^^ 
"^rim and grsedig gearo sona wsbs, 

re(5c and reSe, and on raeste genam 

fritig |?egna; j^an'on eft gew&t, 

hiiSe^ hr^mig, t6 hdm faran, 
12 6 mid l^aere Va&l-fylle.wica ne6s|kn'. 

D& waes on uTitan, mid ser-daBgey 

Grendles gii^raeft gumum undyrne : 

|:4 waes aefter wiste w6p up-ahafen, 

micel morgen-sweg. Msete |?e6d6n, 

II. 

Then, afler night came, went he [Grendel] to visit the grand 
honse, [to see] how the Ring-Danes, after the beer-drinking, had 
settled themselves in it. Then found he therein a crowd of nobles t .^, 



asleep after the feast ; they knew no care^ Tlin-jj i1h.i1l -y^egf. nf jp^w^ 1** ' , . 
that mischief-working being,' grim and greedy, was soon ready ; ,7» ' '• ' 
savage and fierce ; and seized thirty thanes while asleep ; thence, ^4^ *' 
exalting in his booty, he sot ofi" on his homeward -jnnrmy^ j jg rpnair /^ 
, to his dwelling with that rich prize of slaug hter^ / Then in IM '*** 
twilight, v^ith break of day,''Qjpkders exploit was manifest to 
[all] men. Then, after the Ibanquet, a voice of weeping was 
upraised, a loud momi^ cry. The renowned chieftain, the right 



*" heor-']fege, pege is dat. of ^egu^ gehun, past part, of ffehuan, to in- 

which is probably connected with habit, 

the rare verb fegcm, to take, a form ^^® cu15<m, pf. of cunnan, 

of yicgan. Beer, the national ^^^ Wonsceaft, lit. wanship; the 

drink of Teutons, is mentioned by quality of wanness, darkness, gloom. 

Tacitus, {Gefifn, xxiii. ^ Potui hiunor ^^^ gearo, U.E. yare. 

ex hordeo aut frumento, in quandam ^^' l^'itig l^^na. See 1. 1582, and 

similitudinem vini corruptus.' lb. note. 

c 2 



\ 



130 sejielmg Eer-god, unbliSe BiEt, 

Jjolode |?ryB-8wyS, fegn sorge dredh, 
sySSaii hie |:ajs IdSan last Bce&wedon 
wergaii gastes; wa'S l^fet gewin t6 Strang, 
laS and longeum. Nics hit lengra fyrst, 

136 ac ymb kne niht eft gefremede 

mor^-beala m&.re, and ti6 mearn fore 

^fetSe and fyrene; wa^s t6 ficston p&m, 

pd wjcs eaS-fynde, pe, him elieshwjer 

geriimlicor raaste 

__i 4(i\ bed fflftef biirum, Jjd him gebedcnod wajs 
i^esffegd s6^h'ce sweotolan tS^ne 
■heal-JjegTies liete"^ heold hyne sy<SBan 
fyr and fjestor, si; ficm feonde sotwand. 
Swd rixode and wiS rihte wan, 

145 hna wiS eallnm, o^l^tet idel et^id 
hiisa selest. Wses se6 hwil micel ; 
twelf wintra tid torn gejjolode 

good prince, sat in Borrow, suffering heavy' distrcsH ; the thane was ■' 
sorely afflicted : after they had ohaerved tlie track of that loathly ' 
gjajnrBed spirit. , That trial waa too heavy, loathly and lingering, 
^'ao long time paeaed ere yet again, one night, he wrought a yet 
worse deed of murder, acrupling not at ^ny] onslaught and mis- 
ohief; he waa too firmly set upon theraXThen might yon easily 
find those who aonght ont for theiaselveB elsewhere less freqnent^ 
quarters, beds along bowersf^hen the hatred of the halt-tliane, 
[Grendel] waa made manifest, declared for a tmth by evident 
tokens. He that escaped from that enemy tept himself ever after- J 
wards far off and in greater wato^fulnesB. So battled he [Grendel], J 
and wrongfully strove, alone agaiiist them all, until that nobl<^ 



"" unbliSe, lit. 'unblithe,' the 
reverse of hhlhe, lb. gat, pf. of 

'" longmm'^&B Oerra. laitflsam. 

iM niori-beala, gen. pi. used in a 
partitive eenae, depending on mdi'e. 
lb. mearn, pf. oimm-nan. 

'" eofie, easy, atjU lincered in the 
language till t£e time of Miltou, 'who 



uses unncthe, i.e. un-enfSe, with diffl"] 

'** The line is left unfinished. 3 

the MS.; Grein supplies t3hte; 

the alliteration is better nmntai 

if we read rincae toltlon. 

'" ge$agd, past part, otg^ecgan^ I 
"* ri.iode, pf, oiricslim. lb. iccni,^ 

pf of winnon. ^ 
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wine Scyldinga, wedna gehwylcne, 

didm sorga; for >am [sy««an] wear« 
150 ylda beamum undyme cuS, 

gyddum ge6inore, j^aette Grendel wan 

hwile wiS Hr6Sgdr, hete-niSas wseg, 

fyrene and fa^hSe, fela missera, 

singale saece. Sibl?e ne wolde 
166 wiS manna hwone maagenes Deniga^ ^ 

feorh-bealp feorraji, fe6 pingian; 

ne jjaer nsenig witena wenan |?orfte 

beorhtre b6te t6 banan folmum^ 

[Atol] aBglseca ehtende waes, 

house stood empty. A long time passed ; for the space of twelve 
winters the Scyldings* kind lord endured affliction and every sort of 
woe and over-flowing sorrow. Hence it afterwards became publicly 
known to the sons of men, sorrowfully told in tale and story, that 
Grendel strove for a [long] while with HroSgar, waged the quarrel 
of hate, of assault and feud, during many ye3re, in perpetual conflict. 
He would have no' peace with any man of the Danish power, [nor] 
stop the waste of life, nor arrange matters by an indemnity, nor 



"^ tuine, lit. 'friend ' ; weana, gen. 
pi. of wea, woe. 

^*^ Thorpe writes forjtanif and 
translates ' for ' ; hut it makes a better 
sense to read ' for pam,' for, or, on 
account of that. Id. There is no 
alliteration, the careless scribe having 
dropt a word; Thorpe and Grein 
supply si/^iSan. 

^^ ylda beamum. The correspond- 
ing phrase occurs in the Edda, (Vo- 
luspa,20), 'alda bomum.' lb. undi/fme', 
not secretly, i.e. plainly. 

**^ wi6. This use of a preposition 
which properly means * against' 
(Genu, widej*), but which we can 
here translate ' with,' illustrates the 
gradual change of meaning by the 
help of which ' with,' losing, except 
in such expressions as this, its old 
meaning of ' against,' came to super- 
sede the Anglo-Saxon mid (Germ. 
mit), lb. wceg, pf. of wegauj to bear; 



here it seems to have the meaning of 
' wage.' 

^*^ missera, gen. pi. ; ' half-years.' 

'** 8<sce, dat. of sacu, 

^** hwone, ace. sg. of hwa, 

'** feorrarijlit. ' to put far off.' lb. 
feo must be taken as the ablative or 
instrumental case. 

'*' witena, ' The Witan,' or, wise 
men of the king's council, is a phrase 
so well known that 1 thought it best 
to retain it. 

^*^ bote) gen. case, governed by 
wenan, 

^*® folmum. Is not this folm the 
iraXafiTiypalmaf of Greek and Latin? 

"^ The line is incomplete; so 
Thorpe and Grein supply atol (O.N. 
atall), which, perhaps is connected with 
the German toll, distraught, devil- 
possessed ; Greek baifwvios, lb. eht" 
ende. ehtan is the Germ, hetzen, to 
hunt or chase. 



/ 



/ 



100 deorc d&iS-scua, dugu^ and geogolSe, 

se6mode and syrede ; sinnihte heold 

mlstige m6ra9. Men ne cunnon 

hwyder hel-ninan hwyrftum scriSaS^ 

Swd fela fyrena feond man-cynnes, 
105 Atol dngengea, oft gefremede, 

heardra hynSa, Heorot eardode, 

ainc-Mge sel sweartum nihtum : 

Uii he jjone gif-st61 gr^tan mciste, 

maSSuni for metode, ne his myne wisse 
IT^Tast wfEs wrtfec micel/wine Scyldinga, 

m6des brec<5a. Monig oft gesajt 

ri'ce t6 ri'ine, rjfed eahtedon, 

hwret B\7pS-ferhSum selest wsere, 

wi^ fajr-gryrum, t<5 gefremmanne. 

there durst any one of t.he Witaa expect a brighter lot at the de* I 
Btroyer's hands. The [fiendish] monster went on persecuting, likol 
a dark deadly shadow, the tried warriors and the yonthe; hftj 
ambashed and plotted ; the live-long night he roamed over the 1 
misty moors ; men know not whither sorcerers at set times wander. I 
So many mischiefs, so many grievous ontrages, did this foe of man- 1 
kind, thia fiendish lone-wanderer, often perpetrate. He occnpiedJ 
Heorot, that seat varionsly decorated, on the dark nights ; [yet} f 
. might ho not approach the gift-throne, that precions thing, because 
the Creator forbade it; he [Grendel] knew not His design. That 
was great grief for the Scyldings' kind lord, a breaking of the heart. 
Many a noble often sat in secret council ; they deliberated what, it 
were best for strong-sonled men to do against these fearful terrors. 



"° dugufie imd geogo&e. rfw^S.like translation Thorpe's correctioii, feUn^ 
the Germ, tv^end, is connected with '<* gifst-ol. "niia obKure tJlmion ' 

the varb to 'do'; the KokoixayaSoi, to a throne in Ileorot which Qrendrf 

men of tried prowess. was not allowed to approach, " 



is a prefix, sigui- nowhere explained in toe poem 
fyiag entirety or perpetuity. Ettiniiller understandB itof thethrona 

'" Afli-rttno is a wiwitd or sorcerer, from which Ilroftgnr used to dispeii8»'l 



a witch ) hda, hell, rUn, a bis gifts. Ih moste, pf. of mMan. 

secret. '"■ tciue (or jeigte), pf. of witm, t» 

"° hj/nHa, gen. pi. of fii/iiSu, know, 

humiliation, disgrace, "* pefieminmine,geTaDAo!gefrei 

'" Ml. I have adopted in the man. 
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175 Hwilum hie geh^ton, a3t hearg-trafum, ' 
wig-weorSunga; wordum baBdon, 
faet him gdst-bona ge6ce gefremede 
wiS pe6d-pre&ma. Swylc waes peAw hyra, 
haefenra hyht; helle gemundon 

18Q in m6d-sefaii, metod hie ne cuSon 

daeda d^mend, ne wiston hie drihten God, 
ne hie huru heofena helm herian ne cu^n 
wuldres waldend. W& hV6 |?sfem pe sceal, 
f urh siiSne niS, sawle besciifan 

185 in f^'res faB]:m; fr6fre ne wenan 

wihte gewendan ; wel biS psem pe m6t, 
8BfteV dedS-daBge, drihten s^cean, 
and t6 faeder fseSmum freoSo wilnian. 



Sometimes they vowed sacrificial honours at the shrines of idols ; 
they prayed with [many] words that the destroying spirit would 
bring them aid against the calamities of the people. Such was 
their custom, the hope of heathens ; their thoughts ran [only] on 
hell ; they knew not the Creator, the judge of deeds ; nor knew they 
the Lord God, nor truly understood they how to praise the heavens* 
protector, the ruler of glory. Woe is to that man who shall, through 
wicked malice, thrust his soul into the fiery abyss, have no comfort 
to expect, nor change in anything ; [but] good shall be to him who 
may, after his death-day, seek the Lord, and desire a peaceful 
refuge in the Father's bosom. 



"* JSTwt/ttm. This is the O.E. ^''^ gemundon, laf, o^ ffetnunan* 

'whilome * ueed by Spenser. lb. ^e^e- ^^^ herian» Onaucer uses herie, 

ton, pf. ofgehdtan. or heryen ; it is a pity that so beaur 

176 wig-w. The meaning seems to tiful a word should have been 

be as above, 'sacrificial honours'; lost. 
, wig is lit. ' an image ' : wig-bed, an ^^^ bi^, pres. of beon, to be. 

altar. lb. haedon, pf. of hiddan, *®* wenan, Thorpe's correction, 

"® yeod-yreaum, lit, ' the throes of wene, is no improvement ; the passage 

;the people.' is obscure. 



T 



III. 

Swd ^& mcL'l-cearc maga Healfdenes 
100 eiiigala sedS; ne mihte snotor ha-leS 

wedn onwendan: wiea piet gewin ti5 swy?, 
IdS and longsuin, pe on pa \e6de becoiji, 
nyd-wracu nl|?-grim, niht-bealwa niaist. 
'Rait fram hdm gei'rEcgn HIgeldcea fegn, 
105 g6d mid Gedtum, Grendles dtfeda: 

se wscs mon-cynnes msegenea Btrengest 
on fsem dffege liyases lifes, 
mpeie and edcen. Hit him yS-lidan 
g6dne gegyrwan ; cweb^ he gdS-cyuing 
200 ofer swan-rdde s6cean wolde, 

i^rne ped den, pi hlin wibb manna fearf, 
pone siSfa?t him enotere ceorlas 
lythwon logon, |7eah he him letjf wf&re : 

III. 

So then the son of Heaifdene perpetually nursed his sorrow j 
nor might the wise hero turn aside his woes ; that trouble was too 
strong, loathly and lingering, which on that people came, — misery 
perforce, [caused by] cruel malice, the worst of all nightly calamitieB. 
^^ thane of Higelac heard that from home, a nian of valour among 
the Geatas, concerning Grendel's deeds, who was strongest of 
might amongst mankind, in the day of this life, noble and powerful. 
He bade make ready for him a good sea-boat ; he said that he would 
seek across the wild swan's path the warrior king, the noble prince, 
since he had need of men. The wise townsfolk but faintly blamed 
in him that expedition, though he was dear to them ; [rather] they 



'* mal-ceore. tnod-cearf, trouble '** Gentum : Soe the Cllossary of 

iiind, would give a better sense ; Names. 

L 1093. '"" pncra, lit. ektd out, iucreased ; 

'' «eoS, pf. of »fo8an, to seethe. it is counented with eac also, and 

' viat ^at geinin. See 1. 13-3. ycim. Ib.yS-fii/nn,lit. a'wave-traver- 

' (in, ace. fem. of the article sc, aer.' 

)'<e( ; used demonstratively. ""^ lot/on, pf, of lean. 
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hweJtQiL hig.e-r6ftie, h^ scedwedon. 
206 Haafde se g6d9> Gedta le6da 

cempan gecorene, p&rsL pe he c^noste 

findah mihte; fiftena sum 

simd-wudu s6hte : secg wisade 

lagu-craBftig mori land-gerajmai* 
210 Fyr st forS-gew&t; fl6ta waes on ;^Sum, 

Efca-er Be6i^6. Beoraas gearwe 

on stefn stigon; stredmas wundon, 

sund wis sande. Secgas baBron, 

on beaiin nacan, beorhte fraetwe, 
215 gliS-searo g'iMitoiic : guman lit scufon, 

weras on wil-siS, wudu bundenne. 

Gew&t p& ofer wseg-holm, winde gefysed, 

fl6ta fdmig-heals, fugle gelicost, 

6SJ78et ymb ^-tid oSres dogores 

whetted his confident ardour, and beheld [i.e. prognosticated] a happy 
issue. The^ood [chief] had chosen fighting men from among the 
tribes of the Geatas, of those that he could find keenest [for war ]; 
with f ourteen coiArades he sought the vessel ; a man, a skilled 
mariner, pointed out the landmarks. The time flew on ; the ship 
floated on the waves ; the bark [lay] under the hill. The seamen 
with alacrity climbed on to her stw* ; the streams rolled, the water 
[dashed] against the sand. The mariners bore a bright freight into 
the vessel's hold, a well-appointed war-array ; the crew, — men on a 
volunteer cruise, — shoved off the banded bark. Then the foamy- 
necked cruiser, hurried on by the wind, flew over the sea, most like 



*^ hwetton, pf. of hwettan, 

"^ cempan, cempay warrior, is the 
same woid as the Germ. Kampfer, 

^^ mihte, pf. of mugan or magan, 

jSft^^*^ '^^^ ^ * o^® o^ fifteen ' ; not, as 

Thorpe translates^' with some fifteen.' 

^^ ^ite, pf. of secean, 

'^^ Beonuu, nom. pi. of beam ; from 
this word came the low Latin baro, 
baron. 

^*' b€eron, pf, of beran, 

^^* fr€Btwe, ace. pi. of fratu. 



ornament ; is freight derived firom 
it? 

^^^ guma, a man, survives in our 
'bridegroom,' and 'groom.' lb. scufan, 
pf. of scufan, to shove. 

*^® /ami in MS. 

'^® dnrtid, ' The one or first hour 
of the day ' (Grein) ; he doubts how- 
ever whether it may not mean ' the 
fixed time/ comparing the Icel. 
eindaga, to appoint a day ; but such rj 
a meaning will not suit the passage. ^ 



\ 



220 wuiiilen-ateftia gewaden lupfde, 

psst f>a liSende land gesawon, 

brim-clifu blican, beorgas steapo, 

side siE-tiipssas. pa "wtes sund-liden 

eole tes jet. ende. |?anou up lira^e 

225 W^'edera le6de on wang stigon,; 

sjfe-wudu Sisldon, Byrcan hrysedon, 

giiS gewa3do. Gode fiaucedon, 

fais J^e him yS-ldde eaSe wurdon. 

pi of wealle geseah weard Scyldinga, 
230 se pe hoim-clifu healdan Bcolde, 

beran ofer bolcan beorhte randas, 

to a bird, Tintil, about tbe first hour of the next day, the v 
twisted fitem had run [bo far], tliat the luariuera saw land, the s 
cliffs glittering,— steep mouiitaina, large headlands. Then w 
ocean voyage at an end^ Thence quickly tho Weders climbed up 
to tho plain ; they made the ship fast ; they shook oat their war- 
shirts, their fighting garb. Tbey thanked God, because the watery 
■ way had been cosy to them, aThen from the wall the Scylding 
warder, who had the charge offthe cliff, beheld thera carrying over . 
the gunwale their bright shields JItheir materia! of war ready for m 



V. 






Perhaps an ia for and, the Saxon 
nretii corraaponding to the Greek 
am, and we should understand by 
the piirasa 'the corroaponding tirae,' 
' the same time on the next day.' 

"" wundea-etefaa, '^ith twisted 
sleni.' The steai and hgure-head of 
a Saxon or Dnniah ship Wei's often 
loag and ciu^n|i, iu the fonn of a 
draj^a or serpent orothec creature. 

'"^ btorgm. There are no 'moun- 
tains ' either on the mainland or in 
the islands of Denmark. In Gotland, 



sT,:',.i 


ic coast; Dun«-ne 
c. Thorpe reads *m 


lida, Ihe 'ee 


a~farer,' meaning 1 


vessel. 




"' eoletet. 


A atranse word ; 


which see the article in Grein^ B 


tionary. 




"' «(t!/o», 


pf. of lliffnn ; Gm 


tteigen. 




'"^ gyrcan 


'Bart-H'Scoiic*. 


«» w^d. 


This warder may 



north of the mouth of the Gota-Klf 
The Eng'hsh poet confounded per- 
haps the deacriptions of Danish and 
. Geatic scenery that ha received, 



he had to keap watch oj^inat tho 
descents of corsairs or fili1)iu<te» cm 
the Danish coast. 

'" bolcan. The same word, I BUp»i« 
pose, as our English ' balk ' ; pro* 1 
bahly the gunwale of a Geatic (^^1 
was composed of poats connected hy I 
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fyrd-sear o fiislicn ; hine fyrwyt bnec 

m6d-gehygdum, hwaet |?d men w^ron. 

Gewkt him p& t6 waro^e, wicge ridan, 
2S6 pegR Hr6SgAres; |7rymmum cwehte 

maegen-wudu mundum; rne^ el-wordurh fi^gn; 

Hw8Bt syndon ge searo-haebbendra, 

bymum werede, fe |jus brontne ce61 

ofer lagu-strsfete Isfedan cwomon, 
240 hider ofer hoi mas? .... 

Ic l^aes ende-saeta aeg-wearde heold, 

|?aBt on land Dena Id^ra nsenig 

mid scip-herge sceSSan ne meahte. 

No her cuSlicor cuman ongunnon 
245 lind-haebbende, ne ge leafnes-word 

gii^fremmendra gearwe ne wisson, 

maga gemeSu. Naefre ic mdran geseah 

curiosity nrged him in his inmost soul, [to know] what these men 
were. Then went HrotSgar's thane, ri(fing on a horse, to [meet] 
them at the shore ; his staflf of office quivered strongly in his hands ; 
he questioned them in set terms. * What kind of armour-bearing 
men are ye, protected by your breast-plates, who have thus come 
hither, navigating a tall ship over the ocean ways, [to seek a 
harbour] across the waters ? I for this cause have held a general 
guard of the settlers of the district, that no corsair with a naval 
force might do mischief in the land of the Danes. Never have 
shielded men attempted to land here more openly ; nor did ye 
know promptly the pass-word of warriors, [nor had ye] the consent 
of kinsmen. . Never saw I on earth a greater earl than is one of 
you, a chief in armour ; that is not a stay-at-home, [but one] glo- 
rious with feats of arms, utdess his looks belie him, his distinguished 



^^^ hi*€BC, pf. of brecan, to break. *** I endorse Thorpe's correction, 

25* frymmumy dat. pi., used ad- Yees, on this account, for nothing can 

verbially, of j)7yw, force. lb. cwehte^ oe made of %o(B8j the readings of the 

pi of ciceccmi, to quake. MS. p (w) might easily he written by 

*^ me^el-tcordumy words suitable mistake for j? (th). endestBtaltsikQaA 

for the meiSel or assembly ; the gen. pi. ; compare Dor-ssetas, Sumor- 

Oothic mdfl, and the mallum of the saetas. lb. {pg-wearde. The prefix ag 

Franks under Charlemagne. generalises the meaning of the word 

**® The line is defective ; Grein to which it is attached ; as in €eghim/le, 

suggests^ to complete it, hy6e secean, <sghic<st\ ^^"^ geseah ^ pf. of geseon. 

D 2 



eorl ofer eorSan, jjonne is eower sum, 

secg on searwum : nia pset seld-guma, 
260 wa^puum geweorSad, naifiie him hiswlite le6ge, 

jenlic au8^. Nii ic eower sceal 

frum-cyn witan, jer ge fyr heonan, 

ledse Bcedweras, on land Dena 

fiirfur feran. Nii ge feor-biiend, 
266 mere-liSende, minne gehjraS_, 

S.iifealdne gejjoht. Ofost is si^lest 

to gecySanne liwanon eowre cyme a^^ndon. 



IV. 

Him 86 yldesta aiidsivarode, 
werodes wisa word-hord onledc : 
260 We synt giun-cynnes Gedta ledde, 
and Higelfces heorS-genedtas. 
WseB min ficder folcum gecySed, 

XQien- Now mtiat I know who and whence ye are, ere ye move o 
far from hence, as free rangers, over the Daniah land. Now, ye j 
dwellers in a far land, ye sea-ferera, listen to my Himple thongnt. 1 
Haste is best in making known whence ye are oome.' 

IV. 

To him the eldest [of the strangers], the leader of the band, an- 1 
Bwered, and unlocked the treasure of his words : — ' We are people I 
of the nation of the Geataa, and liege followers of Higelac. A^ J 
father was well known among the nationa, a noble chieftain ; hjmW 



'*' leld-gutna, a man Bticking: to 
his houBe, add. So Grain ; others 
take teld as the adverb, seldom.. 

"* frunt'^fn, origin ; el', frum- 
»eeaft, 1. 4S. ' 

'W anfeatdne, lit. of one fold.' A 
literal IranBlation, probably, of the 
Latin aimpUx. 

"" ge/yimme, eerund o{ gej^an. 

"° gldmta, eldest ; or it may 



merely mean, the chiefeat. 

'"^ my-le/K, pf. of on-luean ; ._ 
loclted his word-hoard ' : abeautiftilj 
and forcible axpression. V 

'°' JitorTi-geyteatat ; lit. ' heartb- j 
companions ; Germ, gmone. 

iuiij«»-yeMenMns are mentioned ii 

'Laws of loa'; it must, theiefora^.J 
hare been a well-understood Wai" 
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eeSele ord-fruma, ^cgpedw Mten. 

Gebdd wintra worn, ser he on weg hwurfe, 
266 gamol of geardum : hine geatwe geman 

witena wel-hwylc, wide geond eorSan. 

W^urh holdne higa hldford )?inne, 

sunu Healfdenes, s^cean cwomon, 

le6d-gebyrgean. Wes pu us lArena g6d. 
270 JHabbaS we t6 J^sfem msferan micel aarende, 

Deniga fredn ; ne sceal Jja^dyme sum 

wesan'^^ ic wene : J?ii wdst gif hit is, 

swd we so|7h'ce secgan h^rdon ; 

psdt mid Scyldingum scea^a ic ndt hwylc, 
275 deogol dged-hata, deorcum nihtum 

^AweS |7urh egsan uncuSne niS, 

hyn'Su and hrd-fyl. Ic p^s Hr6Sgdr maeg, 

f urh riirane sefan, rsed gelseran, 

name was Ecgtheow. He survived many v^inters, before, full o 
years, he passed away from his dwelling-place ; him well nigh every 
one of the Witan remembers, far and wide over the earth. We in 
loyalty of soul have come to seek thy lord,'fhe son of Healfdene, 
the defender of his people. Be thou to us a friendly informant. 
\ We have an important errand to that great prince, the master of 
the Danes ; nor must there be any secresy about the thing which I 
am thinking of. ^ Thou knowest whether the thing is so, «s we have 
heard given out for a truth, that among the Scyldmgs some scather, 
I wot not who,* a secret worker of hateful deeds, causeth on the 
dark nights by the terror [of his coming] distress unknown be- 
fore, humiliation and havoc. Hereon may I, through my large 
mind, give good counsel to HroiSgar, how he, the wise and good 



8w gebadf-ptofgehidan, Ih, hwurfe, 

pf. suDJ. of hwearfan, 

*•* genum, pres. of gemunan, to 

call to mind. [656. 

^^ kod^ebgrgean. See the ''Elena,* 
'*• larena, gen. pi. of lar, teaching, 

lore; it is ht. 'be thou good in 

teachings.' 

^^ wast, 2 sing. pres. from witan, 
•'* natf a contraction for ne wot. 



'^* cUBdrhata, either ' a worker of 
hateful deeds/ or 'a promiser of 
deeds.' Neither sense is very good. 
Might not the true reading iJe, dtBd^ 
hwcetf vigorous in deed ? 

^'^^ eaweS, causeth, produceth. nVS 
(which means malice, hatred, envy, 
enmity) is hardly admissible; I 
should prefer to read nyd, need or 
distress. 
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hii he fr6d and g6d fe6nd oferswySe)?, 

280 gyf him edwendan ajfre scolde 
bealuwa bisigu, b6t eft cuman, 
and };a cear-wylmas c61ran wurSaj?; 
oSSe d sySSan earfoS-|)rage 
|;red-nyd ];61aS, J?cnden |:a}r wunaS, 

286 on hedh-stede hiisa shiest. 

Weard maSelode, j}a3r on wicge sajt, 
ombeht unforht: jEghwa^Sres sceal 
scearp scyld-wiga gescdd witan, 
worda and worca, se Se wel |;ence)?. 

290 Ic ptBt gehyre, J?8et j?is is hold weorod 
fredn Scyldinga. GewitaS forS beran 
wa3pen and gewsedu ; ic eow wisige : 
swylce ic magu-j^egnas mine hdte, 
wiS fe6nda gehwone fl6tan eowerne, 

295 niw-tyrwydne, nacan on sande, 
drum healdan, oSSaet eft byreS, 
ofer lagu-streamas, le6fne mannan 

prince, may overcome the foe, if this ruinous trouble should ever 
be reversed for him, and if so prosperity should come back, and those 
throbbings of the anguished heart become calmer ; or if for ever 
hereafter he is to endure a time of difficulty, distressful sorrow, so 
long as he there dwelleth in that noblest of houses, holding high 
court.* The Warder spoke, there where he sat on his horse, a 
liegeman fearless : — ' Of all things whatsoever must a keen shield- 
warrior know the distinction, in words and in works, whoever is of 
sound mind. I hear you say, that this is a loyal band for [the ser- 
vice of] the master of the Scyldings. Pass on, taking with you 
your weapons and your array ; I will show you the way ; likewise 
I will order the thanes my kinsmen honourably to guard 'gainst 
every foe your newly-tarred ship, the bark [there] on the strt^d, 
until she, the vessel with the curving stem, shall bear back the 
good chief over the waves to Weder-mark. To each well-doer may 



*^i hyBigu is the noun formed from nected with the Goth. ?n«f /, and 

hysigy Eng. ' busy.' means properly, to speak in the ma)>l, 

*®' colran, lit. cooler. or public assembly. 

^^^ Ttia^elode, md6elian is con- ^^^ gehwoneyWX, oi ge-hwa. 
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wudu wunden-heals t6 Weder-mearce. 

G6d-fremmendra swylcum o^ifeSe biS 
300 baet fone hilde-rses hdl gedigeS. 

Glewiton him \k f(6ran; fl6ta stille bkd; 

seomode on sole sid-fseSmed scip, 

on ancre faest , Eofor-lic scionon 

ofer hleor belan, gehroden golde, 
305 fdh and fyr-heard; ferh wearde lieold. 

GuS-m6de grummon ; guman onetton, 

sigon aetsomne, 6S]?a3t hy ael-timbred, 

geatolic and gold-fdh, ongytan mihton. 

paet waBS fore-mserost, fold-biiendum, 
310 receda under roderum, on fsfem se rica bdd: 

jt be granted that he may escape unharmed from the stress of 
battle.' Then they moved forwatd ; the ship remained where she 
was; the wide ai\d roomy vessel rocked on the. rolling wavej.fast 
at her anchor. They appeared to carry over their cheeks the like- 
ness of a boar, cunningly adorned with gold, many-hued and 
hardened in the fire ; it held their life in guard. Eager for the fray, 
they tore along ; the men speeded forward ; they moved on together, 
until they might perceive a hall built of timber, well wrought and 
variously adorned with gold. This was by far the noblest of 
palaces under the sky, among the inhabitants of earth, in which the 
Ruler dwelt ; the light thereof shone over many lands. ts^Then the 



^^ Weder-mearce, the land of the 
Weders, a name for the Geatas ; the 
later meaning of marky by which it 
signified one of the border provinces 
of a great state, does not apply to it 
here. 

'o* seomode ; compare 1. 161. 

"^ Eofor4ic scionon; a difficult 
passage. Thorpe reads, scion on ofer 
tUeor baron, ^ a boards likeness sheen 
over their cheeks they bore.* Grein 
punctuates after scionon, and makes 
eofor lie plural ; ' the likenesses of 
boars shone,' Le., on their hehuets. 
Bugge makes lic-scionon one word, 
and the dative case sing, referring 
to Beowulf, translating 'beautifid 
in body ' ; eofor he considers to mean 
simply 'helmet,' a meaning which it 



certainly has in lines 1112, 1828, and 
2162. In the next line, for bet'on 
Grein reads wera, * of the men ' ; fej'h 
he takes in the sense of porceUus, ^ a 
young swine held guard over the 
men's cheeks.' But this is harsh; 
it seems preferable to take ferh for 
fcorh, life. If anything had to be 
alj»red, 1 would read eofor lie scion 
ofer hleor beran, ' the boar seemed to 
rear his body over their cheeks.' 

^^ ffru7nmon, lit. ' raged,' pf. of 
(jrimman. lb. onetton, pf. of onettan, 
hasten. 

^°^ sigon, pf. of sigan, lit. ' to sink.' 
lb. (Bl-timbred; so in the MS. j 
Grein well corrects seel timbred, 

^*® roderum, from rodor; O.N. 
rodull, the sun ; Gtimm connects it 



\ 
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lixte se leciraa ofer landa fela. 
Him lp& hilde-de6r liof m6digra 
torht geta^ite, Jjtet hie him t6 mihtoii 
geguum gangan giiS-beorna sum. 
316 Wicg gewende, word aifter cwaiS; 
MecI is me t6 Kran ; feeder alwalda 
mid dr-stafum eowic gehealde, 
siSa geeunde: ic t<5 sas wille, 
2-r~S^^' wis wrdS werod wearde healdan. 



320 StrEPt wses atdn-fah, sti'g wisode 

guinum ii3tga5dere. GiiS-byrne sc&n, 
beard hond-locen; hring-iren acir 

bold chief, a warrior valiant, pointed out to them plainly the coart 

of the high-Boalcd rnlers, Bo that they might pass into their presence. 

( Turning his horse ronnd, he then spoko these words : — ' It ia time for 

', me to go ; mAy the Father Abnightj preserve you with honour, safe 

I in your enterprise ; I will down to the Bca, to keep watch and ward 

againEt [any] hostile band.' 



The road was paved with stones of many colours, the path, 
guided the men [moving] in a body. The coat of mail, hard, hand-' 1 
locked, glittered ; rattled the bright iron rings in their armoui*, ( 
ihey, in their formidable array, mai'ohed forward to the' hall, j 



with the Greek pdftir. It is used for 
'the firmament 'in Oaedmon'B' Gene- 
BiH,' i. ; rodera ireard. 

^" getee/ite, pf. oi geteecan, to point 
out, make clear. 

'" twxsS, pf. of cuJeSoJi. Engl. 

^'" Feeder alwalda. This pioua 
wish sounds oddly in the mouth of 
die pagan Dane ; the writer seems 
to have foi^tten that he had spoken 
of Hroflgar and his people n few 
liaee before as keatheua and idiilaters. 



See 1, 176. But this incongruity 
occurs agiLin repeatedly; auch lan- 
gua{^ was HO natural in the lips of 
the religious author, that, without 
thinking of dramatic propriety, ho . 
makes all his principal chaiacters J 
express themselves in a similar way. i 

'" eoicie, a poetic form of eoie, Bit 1 
u»to (ai ' lis;' see Rask's Grammar, r 

^' Bcda, pf. of acinan, to shine, 
hand~l<Ken, finnly riveted by ths J 
hand ; i.e~, the plates of which the ■ 
breastplate was made. 
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song in searwum, J?d hie t6 sele furSum, 

in hyra gr^re-geatwum gangan cwomon. 
826 Setton ssfe-m^Se side scyldas, 

rondas regn-hearde, wiS )?8es recedes weal. 

Bugpn P&. t6 bence, byrnan hringdon, 

giiS-searo gumena. Gdras st6don, 

ssfe-manna searo, samod sDtgaedere, 
830 aesc-holt ufan graeg : waes se iren j^redt 

waepnum gewurSad. p&, j^aer wlonc haaleS 

oret-mecgas aefter haelej^um fraegn: 

Hwanon ferigeaS ge fsette scyldas, 

graege sjnrcan and grim-helmas, 
836 here-sceafta hedp ? Ic eom Hr6Sgdres 

&v and ombilit. Ne seah ic elj?e6dige 

|?us manige men m6diglicran. 

Wen ic piBt ge for wlenco, nalles for wraec-si"5um 

ac for liige-j?rymmum, Hr6Sgdr s6hton. 

Weary of the sea, they seb down their large shields, their bucklers ' 
hard as flint, against the walls of that mansion. Then they sat 
down on the benches ; their breast-plates rang, — ^the war-dress of 
the warriors. Their spears, the equipment of [these] sailors, were 
placed upright in a sheaf together ; [they were of] ashen wood, 
grey on the outside ; these iron-sides w^re furnished with glorious 
weapons. Then and there did a proud warrior question the sons of 
battia concerning their birth and origin : * Whence bring ye your 
plaSed shields, your grey war-shirts and frowning helmets, — this 
sheaf of spears ? I am HrotJgar's messenger and liegeman. Never 
saw I such a group of foreign men of more valiant aspect. I ex- 
pect that ye for prid€^ and by no means as outcast exiles, but in the 
energy of your spirits, have sought Hro5gar,* To them then 



•^ r«^m^, an intensive prefix/ very *^^ oret-^necgas, from oret, strife, 

hard.* labour. lb. hceleyum (heroes) in MS. ; 

•" Bugon, pf. of hugan, to bow or but Grein well corrects {e^elum, dat. 

bend. of a^du : see 1. 392. 

^^ grog. The meaning seems to ^^^ fatte, plated: compare f(sttan 

be that the ashen staves of the goldes, 1. 1093. 

spears were left with the grey bark ^*® wrao^^um, lit. ' the journeys 

upon them. lb. tren yreat, lit. * an iron of exiles.' 
band/ 
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840 Him ^A ellen-r6f andswarode, 

wlanc Wedera le6d ; word a'fter sprtec, 
heard under helme : We synt Higeldces 
be6d-gene(<.tas ; Beowulf is min nama : 
wille ic asecgan euna Heulfdenea, 

845 mjerum feudne, min ^rende, 

aldre fiinum; gif he us geunuau wile 
psct we hine ewd gudne gi-etan miton, 
Wulfgdr ma<5elode, (Jjget wies Wendla le6d; 
wees his mid-sefa manegum gecySed, 

350 wig and wisd6m : Ic pses wine Deniga, 
fre&n Scyldiuga, frinan wille, 
bedga bryttan, swa fu bena eart, 
J^eiiden masrne ymb j^inne siS, 
and J;e J:a andsware jcdre gecySan, 

355 pe me se g6da agifan j^enceS. 

Hwearf fa hra^dlice pxv Hr6Sgdr BEct, 
eald and onhdr, mid his eoria gedriht. 

replied the proud chief of the Weders, coaGdent in his might ; ha 
Bpoto a word in reply, firm with towering helm : ' We are Hygeiac' 
hoon-companiona ; Beowulf is my name. I, desire to declare my 
errand to the groat prince, thy lord, the son of Hoalfdone, if he will 
kindly grant to ns leave to approach him.' Walfgar spofee (he 
was chief of the Wendlas ; his character was knowo to iuany, — bis 
Talonr and wisdom) : '1 therefore ' ^-ill ask the kind raler of the 
Danes, ihe lord of the Scyldlnga, the ring-diapenaer, the great 
prince, as thou doat petition, concerning thy joarney [hither], and 
quickly make known to thee the answer, which the good [prince] 
shall think fit to give me.' Thau he tai-ned him speedily to where 
HroMgar sat, old and very white-haired, with the assembly of hia 



'" tprtsr; pf. of iprecim, to speak. 

°" beod-t/eneatas, lit, 'board-asso- 
cintes.' Seomitlf; bqs the Glossary 
of Names. 

'" beodne— aldre, dativea of jieodeji 
and aldoi: Aiigln-Saxon had a great 
variety of words to expresa pereoiia 
of rank and authority, most of which 
are lost to modern Englisii, The 



following are among them : «oditr,.l 
(gScb'iig, lead, Jifmien, aldor, fi-umtttM 
riea, ^fipi, drihten, wine,frea. M 

"" JFcndla: eee the Glossary, irf-1 
Names. 

"" beiia, A guupliant ; 6wi _ 
pTflycr. An old English ballHd he-1 
gins, 'What is good fur a bootleas:] 
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E6de ellen-r6f, )?8Bt he for eaxlum gest6d 
Deniga fredn : cuSe he duguSe pe&w. 

360 Wulfgdr maSelode to his wine-drihtne : 
Her syndon geferede, feorran cumene 
ofer geofenes begang, Gedta le6de; 
^S f one yldestan oret-mecgas, 

Beowulf nemnaS. Hy b^nan synt 

366 J?8Bt hie, f)e6den min, wiS pe m6tou 

wordum wrixlan. N6 fii him wearne gete6h, 
f inra gegn-cWida gtedman Hr6Sgdr. 
Hy on wig-getawum wyrSe J?incea« 
eorla geaehtlan : huru se aldor dedh, 

370 se pddm heaSo-rincum hider wisade. 

earls. Confident in his might lie went oh until lie stood in the pre- 
sence of the lord of the Danes ; he knew the manners of nobility. 
WnKgar spoke to his kindly lord : . * Here are come, travellers from 
' a far conntiy over the courses of the sea, some people of the Geatas; 
the chiefest among them these sons of battle name Beowu]tf. They 
petition that they may exchange words with thee, xny prince. Do 
not thou, Hr6t5gar, send them a refusal to gladden [them] with thy 
converse. They, as regards their warlike outfit, seem to vie in 
dignity with earls ; certainly their leader is a doughty chief, he who 
led the warriors hither.' 



**' unhar, Thorpe translates 'hair- 
less ' I Bugge well points out that in 
several Low German dialects un is 
used as an intensive prefix ; unweit, 
ungronx here the meaning is/ very 
hoary.* 

^^ JEode, pf. of gan, gangan; in 
O.E. ' yode,' lb. for eaxkwi, lit. ' be^ 
fore tlie shoulders.' 

"^ geteohf imper. of geteorif to 
appoint, deliver, 



*^^ gUsdinan, The reading of the 
MS. gives a weak and frigid sense. 
I should correct it without hesita- 
tion to gladian'y see Grein's Diet. 
in voce* Thorkelin has gkBdnian, 
which does not seem to occur else- 
where. 

^^ ge^BhUan, I think this must 
be the local English word^ to ' ettle/ 
I.e. to rival, vie with. 

^* deah^ pros, of dugan, valere. 
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HroSgar ma^elode, helm Scyldinga : 
Ic hine cuSe cniht wesende. 
Wses his eald foder EcgJ?e6 Mten, 
l^sfena t6 hdm forgeaf HreSel Gedta 

375 Angan dohtorj Is his eafora nii 
heard her cumen, s<5hte holdne wine, 
ponne ssfegdon |?aet ssfe-KBende, 
j?a pe gif-sceattas Gedtum feredon 
jjyder to fiance, psat he xxx^iges 

380 manna majgen-cra^ft, on his mund-gripe ^ 
heaSo-r6f hajbbe* Hii;ie h^ig God, 
for dr-stafam, us onsende, 
t6 West-Dcnum, psos ic w& haebbe, 
wiS Grendles gr^re : ic f'sfem g6dan sceal,- 



. I 



VI. 

HrotSgar spake, tlie protector o£ the Scyldings : * I knew lum 
when he was a boy. His old father was named Ecgtheow, to whom 
Hrethel the Geata gave his own disbtighter to take home [to wife]. 
His valiant heir is now come hither, he has songht his loyal friend. 
Formerly it was said by seafaring men, those who bore thither the 
gift-monies to the Geatas inreqnital of services, that he, the fearless 
warrior, had in the grip of his fist the strength of thirty men. Him § 
has the holy God sent to ns, the West Danes, for onr profit (of this | 
I have an expectation) against the terror of Grendel ; I shall oflfer i 
presents to the good [warrior] for his valiafacy. Hasten thou, bid 



'^* Ilre^cL This king of the sent to Che Geatas, probably in re- 

Qeatas was the father of Ilyprelac turn for sen^ices rendered to him 

as well as of Beowulf s mother ; in war. 

Ilyffelac therefore was Beowulfs *^® yiitiges, ]n'itig must here be 

uncle. taken as a substantive; 'une tren- 

'"® ffifsceattas. This eeems to taine dTiommes.' 

refer to presents which Hrot^gar had ^^ haibbe, pres. of haliban. 
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886 for Tiis m(Sd-]?r£cce, maSmas beddan. 

Bed |?ii on 6feste, Mt in-gan, 

se6n sibbe-gedriht samod a^fgiedere. 

Gesaga him edc wordum, faet hie synt wil-cuman 

Deniga le6dum .... 
390 ... . word inne abeAd : 



' Eqjv h^t secgan sige-8^ten min, 
aldor EAst-Dena, baet be 6ower ae'Selu cau, 
"! ^ ge him^y«<3x>n, ofer s^wylmas 
"heard-hicgende, Bider wil-cuman. 
396 Nii ge m6t6n.gangan in eowrmn giiS-geatawum, 
uiider here-griman, Hr6Sgdr gese6n. 
LsetaS hilde-bord her* onbidan, 
•> |wtidu wael-sceaftas worda gej?iiiges. 

Ards^d se rica, ymb hine rinc manig, 
400 ^ry^ic fegna hedp. Sume pser bidon, 

heaSo-redf heoldon, swd him se hearda bebedd. 

them come in, and see the band of kinsmen gathered together. Tell 
them too in [express] words, that they are welcome to the Danish 
people.' ..... [Wnlfgar] reported the word within. * My 
victorions lord, prince of the East Danes, has commanded me to say 
to yon that he knows your noble origin, and that yonr arrival 
hither, stont hearted as ye are, over the billows of the sea, is wel- 
come to him. Now may ye proceed in yonr martial array, under 
your helmets, to see HrotJgar. Let your stout shields here remain, 
those deadly implements of the weirds of destiny.' Then the chief- 
tain arose, witib many a knight around him ; a gallant group of 
thanes. Some remained there and guarded the arms and equipments, 
as the chief commanded them. They moved on quickly together. 



V 



'^ hdtf imper. of hdtan, to order. incoirect form; we must read either, 

^* This and the next line are both getavmmy from ffetmce, or ffeatwum, 

incomplete, though the MS. exhibits from geattoe, 

no sign of a lacma, Grein supplies ^®^ w^Z-^ccofto, deadly shafts: W(bI 

pa twfS duru heaUe Wulfgar code, is carnage, slaughter ; a battle-field is 

' then Wuligar went towards the called in the Saxon Chronicle, wal- 
door of the hall.' • stoioej the place of carnage. lb. worda, 

'^ abeadf pf. of abeodatif to an- the reading of the MS. is difficult to 

nounce. explain; Grein substitutes wyrda, 

^^ het, pf. of hdtan, from wyrd, fate, destiny. 

*'* geatatciim. So in MS., but it is an '^ Araa, pf. of arisav,io arise. 
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Snyredon Eetsomne, ^[air] Recg wisotle, 

under Heorotew lir6f .... 

heard under helmc, JTset he on beq^e gest6d. 
405 Beowulf maSelode, on him byrne scAn, 

^eai;o-net ee^wed sini^s orfancum; 

"Wcs pu, Hr6SgAr, bdl. Ic eom Higelaces 

mifeg and mago-J^egn : hscbbe ic inserSa fela 

onguimen on geogo'Se. Me wearS Grendles fing, ' 
410 on minre ^Bel-tyrf, undyrne cuS r'J 

secgaS stfe-lilSend p'xt fes sele stande, 

receda selestj rinca gebwylcum 

idel and unnyt, aiSSan fefen-le6ht 

as the mau cuidcd them, (firm with towering helm), tmder the roof 
of Heorot ; [the conrageons one went on], so that he stood on the 
daia. Beowulf epote, (on him li is Tar oast-plate glittered, a defensive 
net- wort sewed- together by the skill of the smith) r 'Hail to thee, 
HroKgar! I am Higelao's kinsman 'and household thaae ; in my 
youth I httve undertaken maaj feats of arms. The affair of Grendol 
became clearly known to me on my native soil : seamen say that 
this hall, this most noble mansion, stands empty and of no service 
to any of the knights, after that the evening light is hidden nuder 



"" Snyredoti, pf. of mynaA or 
miyrgan, to hapten. A rare word, 
foimd also ia Eime and OutUac. 

"' Hforottt h-of. Iteferriiig' to 
1. 32G, I conceive that the Beijiience 



Edd« (Griiun. 27) we meet with 
hodd gwa, dwelliw of the gods. 

*" Witt (so in MS. ; corrected 'iifj 
the Edd.) .... hal. Here we have 
>ricinal of 'wa^isail,' as in flie 



I 



of events was as follows : Beowulf story ofJlengist and Rowena, told by 
and his band came up to Heorot, Geoflrey of Moumouth, 

*"> eiet-tyif, a beautiful espre»- 
sioQ ; lit. ' the ' turf of the eSrf, 
natJA-e land of the free-born Tou- | 
tonic froe-holder,' 

'" reeed Mksta, MS. ; I have I 
adopted Thonie'fl correction, reeeda | 
»eipi(, 'best of maneions.' lb. ri , 
'knif^htfi.' The reader wUl findrme, i 
heleti, and one or two other worda 1 
occasionally tiius translated. It may J 
be eaid that ' knight ' supffesta a vety J 
different order of ideas and a laterfl 
age, and this ia of course true; oal 
the other haod, the word ia Taur>'l 
tonic ; and liad not the relation of ] 
theFO ffesi&ii or bodj-lUanos to tbsic . 



leaned their shields Sffiunst the wall, 
and sat down on a bench ontside ; 
presently Wulf^ came out and 
spake to them ; on learning: ^vbo 
tliey were, he went in again, and, 
after obtaining the king's pennission, 
brought them into Heorot. A half 
line IS wanting-, either here or m the 
next line; Grein supplies ' /lygei'of 

*"* heoie, dat. of feoSo. Kemble 
trauBjalaa 'duis': but ill 5ii(nn, 700, 
the only other place where the word 
occurs, it eeeraa to have the Reneral 
meaning of ' hiU,' 'maucion.' Pur- 
Lapa it is the O.N. /itxUl; in the 
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under heofenes hddor beholen weorSeS. 
416 ^& me )?aBt gelsferdon le6de mine, 

pSL s^lestan, snotere ceorlas, 

|?e6den Hr6Sgdr, fast ic pe s6hte ; 

farj?an hie maBgenes craBffc mine cu^on. 

Selfe ofersawon, p& ic of searwum cwom, 
420 fdh from fe6ndum, |?8er ic fife geband ; 

ySde edtena cyn, and on ySum sl6g 

niceras nihtea ; nearo- j^earfe dredh : 

wreBC Wedera niS; weAn ahsodon ; 

tlie vault of heaven. Then mypeople, the best of them, far-seeing 
townsmen, connselled me, king HrofSgar, to seek thee ont; forasmuch 
as they were acquainted with my strength and prowess. They them- 
selves had looked on, when I came oat of the fighting, blood-stained 
from the foe, the time that I laid five [or " the sea-monsters "] in 
bonds, destroyed the Jotnn tribe, and on the waves slew the Nixes 
of the night; endiired distress, — avenged the Weders' quarrel, — 
(they had experienced griefs), and crushed [the foe] terribly. And 



lord strongly resembled that of 
koights to their superiors, we may 
be sorethat the word (knight = cniht, 
Qerm. knecht, servant^ would not 
have been adopted as the correlative 
for Englishmen of * chevalier.* 

*" hador, an obscure word. Grein, 
on the strength of a passage in the 
Cod. Exon., reads httSor, lb. hehohrif 
past part, of heheUm, to hide. 

*!• ceorlas. See 1. 202. The ceor- 
las (Eng. 'churls*) were the non- 
noble freemen among the Geatas, the 
general population, in short, without 
whose approval an important expedi- 
tion would not be undertaken, thouffh 
the eorlas or nobles would have the 
main share in carmng it out. 

*^ af.M«*wtw», lit. 'from accoutre- 
ments.' Perhaps it means ' when I 
undid my arms.* Grein proposes to 
read, on searvmm, Thorpe translates 
^£rom the snares.* 

^^fife, Grein thinks that the 
true reading hajifdj ' eea-monster,* 



see 1. 104. But j^c, five, referring to 
the Jotuns named in the next Hne^ 
does not seem to be inadmissible. 

^^ f/bdCf pf. of ytJow, to lay waste. 

*^^ niceras. The Anglo-Saxon 
nicor or ndcer has equivalents in all 
the Teutonic languages : Icel. nj/kr, 
O. H. G. nichusy Dan. nbh, Sw. ndJcj 
Germ, nix. Originally it was a 
water goblin, which, according to the 
usual description, was human above 
and like a fish or serpent below. M. 
Vigfusson, in his valuable Icelandic 
Dictionary, suggests a possible con- 
nection of the word with the name 
of the Italic god iVej»-tunus, whose 
attributes, before those of the Greek 
Poseidon were transferred to him, 
were probably those of a lake or 
river deity. In later Anglo-Saxon 
times nicor was employed as the 
translation of hijmopotamus (see 
Bugge's article before quoted); in 
0. H. G. nichvs was used for * croco- 
dile.* Grimm, jDew^. itfj^A. 466. 



forgrand grdn^um; and mi wiS Grendel aceal, 

4'J5 ■wi'6 |;dm aglEccan, ka& gehegan 
l^ing wij) |)yrae. Ic pe mi Jjii, 
brego beorht-Dena, biddan wille, 
eoflor Scyldinga, aDre bOue; 
piBt Jjii me ne forwyrne, ■wigendra hle6, 

430 fred-wine folca, mi ic |jU3 feorran com, 
jiiet ic m6te kuu. minra eorla gedrylit, 
and fes hearda Kedp, Ileorot fifelsian. " 
Hsebbe ic edc geahaod jjoit se asglrfeca, 
for his wonhydum wa^pua ne recceS. 

435 Icjia^t f'onne forbicge, (swd me HigeUic sie 
min mon-drihten mcSdes bliSe), 
jiist ic Bweord bere oS^e sidne scyld, 
geolo-rand to giiSe; ac ic mid grape scefti 
f(5n wiS fedude, and yrab feorh sacan, 

4i0 US wiS IdSum : psir gelyfan sceal 
) dryhtnes dime, se J^e hine dedS nimeS. 

now, against Greudel, against that pest, shall I alone accomplish 
the exploit, [battling] ivith the giant. I will now therefore ask of 
thee, prinee of the Bright Danes, rnlec of the Scyldinga, [thie] one 
hoon, — that thou, Bholtcr of warriors, kind master of nations, 
rEfaee me not leave, now that I am come from so iar, mysolf alone 
with the band of my earla, this hardy company, to cleanse out 
Heorot. I have underatood also that the monster, from [the thick- 
ness of] his tawny hide, recks not for weapons. I therefore disdain, 
(so may Higeiac ray tme lord be gi-aeious in mood towards me) to 
carry aword, or large yellow shield, into the combat; bat with 
' hand-grips will I lay hold on the foe, and fight for life, man to man j 
^ then whichever of na death shall take, he muat trust to the 1 



crush.. lb. ^nmuJn,dftt. pl.ofjram, 


**" ami ]>M. The and haa got nii». 


placed; GreinrighUy places it befoM 


terrible, used ndvecballv. 


minrn eorla. 


'=« ]ijr«, ^ant; 0. 1<. ]>u)-3; the 


"' fan, to take hold, is the Qena, 


word occura several times in the 


fangea. 


Edda; the NornaB, or Fntaa, are 


»■> la5 wiS Mu«i,lit. 'foeagiun* 


called in the TolwfpS, Jiiw^n meygar, 


foe.' 


giant maidens, 


*" sfl fw liine eeeins to be eqm»ek* 
lent to le f„eo,w, ' that [laaii] whom.' 


<" forwuifie, jres. suhj . offoneyf- 
n*m, to leiose. 
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W^ti ic piBt he wille, gif he wealdan m6t, 

in pedm giiS-sele, Ge6tena le6de 

etan unforhte, swd he oft dyde 
446 maBgen HreSmanna, N6 pn minne J?earft 

hafelan h;y^daD, ac he me habban wile 

dre6re f^e, gif mec dedS nuneS; 

byreS bl6dig wael, byrgeau jjenceS ; 

ete$ ^ng^iga unmurnlice ; 
460 mea»caS m6r-h6pu; n6 j?u ymb mines ne j^earft 

lices feorme leng sorgian. 

Onsend Higelace, gif mec hild nime, 

beadu-scriida betsjt, psdt mine bre6st wereS, 

hraegla shiest ; fast is Hraadlan Mf, 
46£jV§landes geweorc. GsbS d. wyrd swd hi6 scealQ 

judgment of tlie Lord. I ween that he [Grendel] wishes, if he may 
prevail, to devour without fear the people of the Geatas in that hall . : 
of war, as he has often done to the forces of the HretSmen. Thou 
N. wilt not need to Jiiide my head [i.e. bury me], but he will have me, 
all besprent witKT gore, 3. death shall take me ; he will bear away 
my bleeding corse, he will think to taste [my flesh] ; the lonely 
prowler will devour it ruthlessly ; he will mark out my [burial] 
mound on the moor ; thou wilt not need to trouble thyself longer 
about the consuming of my body. Send to Higelac, if I fall in the fight, 
that most beautiful coat-armour which guards my breast, that best 
of tunics ; — it is Hrasdla's bequest, the work of Weland. Destiny 
jever happeneth as she must [happen].' 



^* ' Hrethmen * is a name for the * nourishment ' ; hut Rieger suggests 

Danes. In the Saxon Ohronicle, an. that it means the eatings or consimi- 

787 (Laud MS.), mention is made of ing. If Grendel, after killing Beo- 

the three ships of the Northmen wulf, left his body untouched, 

which first in that year came from Hro^gar as his host would have to 

'H8eret5a-land ' to the English coast; see that it was burnt and all burial 

these same ships are caUed in the rites duly performed ; but as, if vie- 

Parker MS. ' actjm Dendscra mornia^ torious, Grendel would devour him, 

ships of Danish men. In the old Hrot5gar need not in that case trouble 

name for Jutland, — ^Hret$-gotaland, himself with such considerations. 

— ^the same element appears. ^^ beadusamda : lit. ' battle- 

*^^ feorme, Kieger, I think, ex- shrouds.' The Scotch speak of a 

plains this word nghtly. Its usual ' screed ' of clothing, 

meaning is ' feast,' < meal ' ; Ettmiil- **** Hradla, Weland: see Qlos- 

ler and others interpret it here sary of Names. 
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VII. 



IIr6l5gilr maSelode, helm Scyldinga : 
Fore fyhtam l^i'i, fre^nd rain Beowulf, 
and for (ir-stafum, usic subtest. 
Geslfih fiiu faider f^liSe masste : 

400 wearS he HeaSolafe t<S hand-bonan 
mid Wylfingum, pA hme gAra cyn, 
for here-brogan, habban iie mihte. 
panon he ge3(Shte SiiS-Dena folc 
ofer ySa gewealc, Ar-Scyldinga, 

405 bd ic furfura weold folce Deniga, 
and on geogo^ heold ginne ricu, 
bord-biirh hasleSa. pa wies Heregdr dedd, 
mm yldra mteg unlifigende, 
beam Healfdenes; se weps betera |70nne ic. 



VII. 

HroBgar spake, the protector or the Scyldings ; ' For fightlng'ij 
aake, lay friend Boowalf, and in honour's caase, hast tboa songht ua 
out. Thy father fought a memorable fight ; he, with the Wylfinga, 
slew Hcatholaf with hia own hand, when the race of the Waras 
would not have hini for their army-leader. Thence, across the 
roUing waves, he sought the people of the South Danes, oE tha 
noble Scyldings, at the time when I first bore rale over the Danish 



nation, and 
city of heroes. 



my youth governed the spacious realm, the treaaura 
At that time Hei-egar, my elder brother, the sou ol 
dead ; he was a better man than T, At'terwarda I. 



" fore fffhtuin, MS, Grain corrects 
'lium. 

" ffara a/n is the reading of the 
t there can be tittle doubt 



Waras : see the Glossary of NomeB. 
*" kere-brogan. It ia hard to ox- 
tract aay gxiod meaning: Jrom. this 
compound, which means 'armj-ter- 



1 



i should read Wara, gen. of chief. 



I would read htre-hrego, vriay- 
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470 SiSSan pSL fiehSe fe6 jdngode ; 

sende ic Wylfingum, ofer waBteres hrycg 

ealde maSmas ; he me dSas swor. 

Sorh is me t6 secganne, on sefan minum, 

gumena sfeogum, hwaet me Grendel hafa^ 
476 hynSo on Heorote, mid his hete-)?ancum, 

faer-niSa gefremed. Is mm flet-werod, 

wig-hedp, gewanod ; hie wyrd for-swe6p 

on Grendles gryre. God edSe maeg 

f'one dol-sceaBan dseda getwsefan. 
480 Ful oft gebe6tedon, be<5re druncne, 

ofer ealo-wsfege oret-mecgas, 

j^aet hie in be6r-sele bidan woldon 

Grendles gii«e mid gr^rum ecga. 

ponne waes f e68 medo-heal on morgen-tid, 
486 driht-sele dre6r-fdh, jjonne daeg lixte, 

eal benc-|?elu bl6de bestj^med, 

settled that quarrel by presents ; I sent old treasures to the Wylfings, 
across t he rid ges of the s ea- waves; he swore oaths to me. It is 
sorrowfol for me, in the feelings of my heart, to have to say to any 
man what humiliation and terrible damage Grendel has wrought 
against me in Heorot, out of his mah'gnant thoughts. My court- 
fmlowers, that gallant band, are diminished in number; fate has 
swept them away through the terrible doings of Grendel. [Yet] 
God may easily turn that proud pest from his doings. Often have 
boasted the sons of battle, drunken with beer, over their cups of ale, 
that they would await in the beer-hall with their deadly sharp-edged 
swords the onset of Grendel. Then, in the morning, when the day- 
light came, this mead-hall, this lordly chamber, was stained with 
gore, all the bench-floor drenched in blood, the hall in carnage : I 



^o/eoWw^. Seel. 166. 

*^^ ealae, fit. ' old,* eeem8here,as is 
sometimes the caee with the Lat. art" 
tiouus, to have the imported meaning 
of ' precious.' lb. noor, pf. of noertan, 

*^^ for-stceopf pf. oiforstodpanj to 
sweep away. 

*'• doiscea^an ; lit. ' dull or doltish 
scather.' lb. tUeda, gen. of reparation, 



governed by getwafan, 

*^ gd}€otedon, pf. of geheotan, to 
boast. 

*** peo8, noni. sg. f . of pes, feoe, pis, 
' this.' 

*^^ hestymedj part, of hestijman or 
hestemarij to drench, bedew; in which 
we have the root steamy which is 
pure Anglo-Saxon. 
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heall heoru-dre6re : Ahie ic holdra pf laes, 

deorre duguSe, J?e j?d dedS fornara. 

Site r\ut6 symle and onssel meodo 
490 sige-hreB secgum, swd pin sefa hwette. 

pA waes Gedt-maBCgum geador aBtsoinne 

on be6r-sele bene ger;^med ; 

pvdT swi8-ferlij?e sittan e6don 

frySum dealle. pegn n^tte beheold, 
495 se pe on handa baer hroden ealo-wsfege, 

scencte scir-wered. Sc6p hwflum sang 

hddor on Heorote : j^ser waes haeleSa dreAm, 

duguS unlytel, Dena and Wedera. 

possessed so mucli the fewer vassals, of my beloved nobility, wLom 
death had reft away. Sit now at the meal, and tinbind with mead 
thy victorious soul among _iny men, as thy heart may incite.* Then 
was a bench cleared for the sons of the Geatas, [to sit] close together 
in the beer-hall; there the stont-hearted ones went and sat, 
'^ exulting clamorously. A thane attended to their wants, who carried 
in his hands a chased ale-flagon, and poured the pure bright liquor. 
A Sc6p between- whiles sang with clear vpice in Heorot ; there was 
the joy of warriors, a great gathering of noble knights, both Danes 
and Weders. 



*^^ hearu-dreore, lit. ' sword»gore.' 
Can there he any connection between 
heoi^ and the Greek 5op ? ahtCj pf. of 
dgan, to own. ff/y ahl. eg. of «c, the 
def. article ; = eo, by so much^ or/ on 
that account. 

*®® meodo, ahl. of medu, meodu, 
mead. 

*^ gerymedj part, of geryinan, to 
make roomy. 

^^ nytteheheold, lit. ' took charge 
of the need * ; see 1. 3118. 

*®* hroden, part, of hreodan, to 



adorn; (Engl. ' wreath »P).^ The 
particular ornament meant is pro- 
hahly the raised beading, which 
winds gracefully round so many 
Anglo-Saxon dripking vessels, 
whether of glass or earthenware. 

*** 8cencte,yif. of scencearifto pour; 
Germ, gchenken, icir ; O. JS. sheer ; 
the drink was pure and undiluted ; 

TToWoV S* €K K€pdfJLa>P fjJBv 7rlv€T0y 

{11. ix. 466). 

^^^ hador, clear^voiced ; like Ho- 
mer^S \iyvs Uvkiav ayoprjrfis. 
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H unferS maSelode, Ecgldfes beam, 

500 |:e aet f6tum sset fredn Scyldinga ; 

onband beadu-riine. Waes him Beowulfes siS, 
in6dges inere-faran, micel iXifpxmcB, ; 
for|?on pe he ne u«e >a3t ^nig oSer man 
a3fre mfifer«a |?6n md middangeardes 

506 gehedde under heofenum J^onne he sylfa : 
Eart )?ii se Beowulf se pe wiS Brecan wunne 
on sidne see, ymb sund-flite, 
f aer git for wlence wada cunnedon, 
and for dol-gilpe on de6p waster 

510 aldrum n^Sdon ? Ne inc sfenig mon, 
ne le6f ne MS, beledn mihte 
sorhfulne siS. p& git on sund re6n, 
ps&r git eagor-stredm earmum ]?(5hton, 

vni. 

Hunfertli spake, tlio son of Ecglaf, who sat at the feet of the 
master of the Scyldings ; he unbound the secret counsel of his 
malice. The expedition of Beowulf, the valiant mariner, was to him 
a great cause of offence ; for that he allowed not that any other man 
on the earth should ever appropriate more deeds of fame under 
heaven than he himself. * Art thou that Beowulf who strove against 
Breca in a swimming-match on the broad sea ? where ye two for 
emulation explored the waves, and for foolish boasting ventured 
your lives in the deep water. Nor could any man, either friend or 
foe, warn you off* from your perilous adventure. Then ye two rowed 
on the- sea, where with your arms [outspread] ye covered the ocean- 



^^ hemkhrune; lit. * war-secrets ' ; ^^ wlence, dat. of wlenco, pride, 

the meaning eeems to he what I hare *'® nefidon, pf. <jf wc^crn, mti, 

endeavoured to convej ahove. *^^ swhfulne, lit. ' sorrowful.' 7vo», 

*°* wunnCf pf. of wtnnarif to strive, pf. of roioan ; Wachiia remiff abatis. 

labour. *i3 eaaor or egor, or Sg, means 

*®^ Bundr/Ute, lit a * channel ecu- water, the tea. feA^on, pf. of jjccccrw, 
teot* ' • .to * thatch,* to cover. 



iTiii'ton mere-strs&ta, mundum brugdon, 
615 glidoii ofcr gdrsecg; geofon ySitm weol, 
wintrys wylm. Git on ivteteres asht 
secfon niht swuiicon : he fe set sundc oferfldt 
hsefde mare ma^geii. pa bine on morgen-tld 
on HeaSo-rtemas holm up aitba;r ; 
520 fionon he ge66hte swEesne ^ 
le<if his Icudiim, lond Brondinga, 
frcoBo-burh fog^ere, fa^r be folc dbte, 
burh and beagae. Beot eal wiS fe 
sunn Beanstdnes so'Se gcl^este. 
625 Donne w^ne ic fi5 Jre wyrsan j'ingea, 
Jredh Jiii hea'So-ra}sa gebwEer dohte, 
grimre gilSe, gif p'd Grendles dearst 
niht-longne fyrst nedn bidan. 

Btream, mensnred the sea-waye, churned up [the water] with your 
Iiands, glided over the deep ; the sea was tossing with waves, the 
icy wintry sea. Te two toiled for seven nighta in the watery realm ; 
he overcame thee in the match, he had more strength. Then, at 
dawn of mom, the sea cast him up on [the roast of] the Heatho- 
reamas ; thence he, dear in (he sight of his people, sought hia loved 
native soil, the laud of the Brandings, the fair safe burgh, where he 
was the owner of folk, burgh, and preciona jewels. The son of 
Beanstan truly perfonncd all his boast, as agaioit thee. Therefore 
I expect worso things to [befall] thee, (tliough thon hast everywhere 
heon valiant in the ehocis of battle, in terrible war), if thou dareat 
to remain near Grende! for the space of an entire night.' 



*'* mecfoii,hrtiffdon,-p{a.o{inetan,to 
measure , hregdaii , to nhnke orhrandiEb . 

*" iceol, pf. of irealltm. 

"^ innlrye rrt/lm; so in MS.; 
Grein reads mntret ia-injhn, Thorpe, 
tcintrn icylme, 

'" MPUjiPiMi, pf. of gicinctm, to 
' awinl,' or toil. lh.a/,eiwde<fe'^nt; 
■Compare the expre^on utnb smid~ 
Jlite, 1. 507 ; (^--Jlot., pf. of o/m-- 
JUtmi, to oiil-do. 

"' BeoCo-rjrHii'a, MS. 

'" ai-hiBr, pf. of ett-bo'tm. 

'»" Tho nDu;e of Ibe liuuic lallur 
n this lice is ' eKel," the native land. 



''' /,-f o(5(t-E«i-A, lit. 'a peac*-, 

''' benf/ai; proferly, things that 
are boired; hence rings, collars, and 
the lilie ; whence it gets the yenetal 
meaning of jewels orprecioUBthinga. 

•" Bean-atrmes. It is difficnlt to 
explain Bean ; Bugge euspects lihftt. 
we ehould read ' B'etrh-iiaites.' 

"^ ]iivffea. Grein reads gepini 
Thorje friiiflo, gen. pi, of fmyj ' 
f eems the sunpIeEt. 

"' dolite, pf. of dvgan- 

"* liilit-lonjine fyrgl. ; !it. 
lorff jericd.' Germ. /ii'rt. 
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Beowulf maSelode, bearn EcgJ?e6 wes : 
530 Hwset fii worn fela, wine min Hunfer?5, 
be6re druncen, ymb Brecan spraBce, 
saBgdest from his siSe ! S6S ic talige, 
\>sdt ic mere-strengo mdran dhte, 
earfeBo on ySum, ]?onne senig o^er man, 
536 Wit pddt gecwsedon, cnibt wesende, 
and gebe6tedon (wsferon begen J?d git 
on geogoS-feore,) jjast wit on gdrsecg lit 
aldrum n^Sdon, and ]?aet geaefiidon bwL 
Haefdon swurd nacod, p& wit on sund re6n, 
540 beard on banda: wit unc wiS hr6n-fixas 
w6rian )?6hton. N6 be wiht fram me 
fl6d-^Sum feor fle6tan meahte, 
braSor on bolme ; n6 ic fram bim wolde* 

Beownlf spake, the son of Ecgtheow : * What a nnmber of 
things, Honferth my friend, hast thou, drunk with beer, spoken 
about Breca, [and] said concerning his adventure ! The truth I 
tell, that I possessed more sea-endurance, [more] strength among the 
waves, than any other man. We two talked of the thing, when wo 
were boys, and uttered vaunts, (we were both then still in the early 
prime of life), that we, out at sea, would stake our lives, and that 
we even so performed. We had our naked swords when we swam 
on the deep, hard in our hands ; we thought to guard ourselves 
[therewith] against the wl^i^lft-figliftSL. — ge was in no wise able to 
float far away from me on the rolling brine, [swimming] more 



/ 



*'* sprace» By a dngular licence, 
the p£ sub. sprtsoe and the pf. ind. 
sf^aest are combined in one construc- 
tion. 

*** ww/eSo, the reading of the MS. 
means 'difficulty.' But I have no 
doubt that Bugge is right in suggest- 
ing eaft^Oy power \ see 1. 1717. 

*'^ on geag66-feoref lit. ' in youth- 
life/ 

^^ aldrum nelSdon ; see 1. 510. 

**® wk, unc', dual nom. and ace. 
of ic, lb. hronrfixas. hron, or hran, 
as it occurs in Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
means a whale or some other huge 



fish. But it is impossible not to con- 
nect it with the Icelandic Hdn, the 
name of a sea-goddess, wife of the 
sea-god Oegir, whose nine daughters 
were called Rdnar or Oegia dostr, A 
drowning man was said fara til 
Rdnar J to go to Ran ; when drowned, 
he was said, sitja at Rdnar, to sit 
with R&n. See Grimm, 2>ei*^.il!^A., 
288. The meaning of thewoid is 



' rapine.' 



^^ ^ohtorij pf. of pencan, to think. 

^^ meahte — wMe; Breca could not 
get away from Beowulf, but Beowulf 
would not part from Breca. 
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pil wit petaomne on sje wterou 
645 fif nihta fyrst, o'SSjEt utic fliid todrdf ; 

wado weallende, wedera cealdost, 

nipende iiilit, and norSan wind, 

heaSo-grim andliwearf. Hre6 wieron ySa ; 

WJBS mere-fixa m6d onhr^red, 
550 paar me wiS 14Sum lic-syrce mi'n, 

heard hand-locen, belpe gefrcmede ; 

beado-hra;gl broden on bredstum laig 

golde gegyrwed. Me t6 grunde tedh 

fdh fe6nd-scaSa, fseste haifde 
565 grim on grApe ; hwEo&e me gyfeSe wearS, 
. jJSBt ic aglsecan orde geriehte, 

hilde-bille. HeaSo-ra!a fornam 

mihtig mere-detjr |!urh miue hand. 

quickly through the sea ; nor would I [part] from him. Then wa 
two were out at sea together for the space of five nights, natil tha | 
[rising] surge drove ua asunder ; — tha rolling waters, the coldest ' 
weather, darksome night, and the north wind, pitilessly beat against 
ns. Bough were the waves ; the mood of the sea-nionaters was j 
irritated. There, my shirt of mail, hard, hand-riveted, brought me 
help against my foes ; my plaited war-tunic, adorned with gold, lay 
on m.y breaat^ A deadly foe, many-hued, drew me to the bottom; 
held me fast in its grip ; nevertheless it was given to me, that with 
my point I stabbed the monster, with my good sword. The ehock 
of battle crushed the mighty sea-beast, through my hand,' 



*« todraf, pf. of to-drifan. '^' gegyrwed, part, of gyrvAan, to 

"* lic-gyree, lit. ' body-Bhirt.' deck ; wlieace our English 'gear.' 

"* hisgl. The ivord ' rail,' for lb. teah, pf. of teon, to draw, GeruL ' 

dreae, lingered down to the time of ziehen. 

Addison; it occursinthe'SpectafoT.' ^^'' gei-ahte, pf of ge-rmcan, to 

lb. brodea, part, of bredan, to plait reach. 

or braid. *" kilde-bille, lit, ' with ww-bill.' 
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IX. 

Swd mec gel6me IdB-geteonan 
560 jpredtedon ]?earle : ic him ]?^iiode 

de6ran sweorde, swd hit ged^fe wa3S. 

Nses hie fsere fylle gefedn hasfdon, 

m^-fordsedlan, poit hie me |?egon, 

symbel ymbsseton sse-grunde nedh : 
566 ac on mergenne, mecum wunde, 

be ^S-ldfe uppe Isegon, 

sweotum dswefede ; fast syBBan nd 

ymb brontne ford brim-KBende 

Idde ne letton. Leoht edstan com, 
570 beorht bedcen Godes ; brimu swaj^redon, 

jpaet ic s8B-naBSsas gese6n mihte, 

windige weallas. Wyrd oft nereS 

IX. 

* Tlins perpetnally did these authors of mischief press ronghly 
npon me ; I laid upon them with my good sword, as meet it was. 
By no means had they, — these wicked destroyers, — joy of their 
feast, (in that they took me, and set ont a dinner near the sea- 
bottom) ; but in the morning, wounded by the sword, they lay along 
the shingle, out of water, dead in crowds ; so that never afterwards, 
in deep channel, did they stop the course of seafaring men. Light 
dawned from the east, God*s bright beacon ; the waves became 
calm, so that I could descry the sea-headlands, [those] wind^b'Shed. 
walls. Fate often saveth an intrepid earl, when his courage is of 



^^ 'preatedon, pf. of preatian, in- *®^ aswefede, ht. ' laid to sleep,' i.e. 

stare, from "preat, a hand. lb. \enode, dead ; KoifirjBePTcs. 

pf . of peffnian or pendan, to serve ; *^^ h-ontne, ace. of h*<mt, hrant ; 

as we might say^ 'I served them like the Lat. alius, it may mean 

out.' either 'deep/ or Hall'; see 1. 238. 

^^ N€BS, by no means. *^® 82va]>7'edon, See 1. 2702. 

*^ pSgon, pf. of picffan, sumere. ^"^^ mrvdige weallas. Surely there 

*^ mecum ; the mece was properly is true poetic beauty in thia vivid 

a short sword or dagger. picture of Beowulf's unhoped-for 

*^ yfS-Wi; lit. '9ie leavings of escape from the dangers of the 

the waves.^ deep. 

G 



unftegiie eorl, fonne his ellen deAh. 

Hwa;Sere me gesifelde fret ic mid sweorde o&luhj 
E75 niceraa nigene. N6 ic on niht gefrsegn, 

under betSfenes hwealf, heardran feohtan, 

ne on 6g-strearanm eannran mannan ; 

hwiB^ere ic fdra feng feore gcdigde, 

si^B w^rig. pil mec sse oSbier, 
680 fl6d ajfter faro^e, on Tinna land, 

wadu weallende. N6 ic wiht fram fe 

swylcra searu-niBa secgan h;y'rde, 

billa brogan ; Breca nsefre git, 

B3t bea^o-ldce, ne gebwseSer incer 
685 BW^ deorlice dtfcd gefremede 

fdgum sweordum, (n6 ic f^s gylpe), 

feilh J;ii Jn'num broSrum t6 banan wurde, 

heafod-ma-'giim. pa?8 pii in helle scealt 

werhSo dre6gan, J^eAb J:in wit duge. 

true metal. Tct it happenfid to me, that I sLoTild slay with my sword 
nine NiieB. Never have I heard of a more desperate nightly 
straggle nnder the arch of heaven, nor of a. man more sore beset 
among the sea-Btreama ; nevertheless I escaped with my life fromj 
the clutch of my enemies, [though] weavied out with my adventure 
Then the sea cast me up, the fiood-tido along the shore, the toasiiu 
waters, on the land of the I'inna. I havo never heard tell concern 
ing thee of snch close conflicts, [or] of the terror of thy sworda 
Breca never yet, no, nor either of yon, performed any exploit a 
valiantly at the game of war with many-hued swords, (I boast not oi 
this account), though thou waet the destroyer of thy own brotherf 
the chief men of thy kin. Of that must thou dree the penalty in! 



nmyp 



i.ietmjo' 



hand alao contributed ti 

*" earmranmininan, lit. 'a poorer 
man ' ; Genu, tn'tn. 

'" /"''" f^nff' A. ptruEe closely 
reMraoling this is found in ' GuKIoj?,' 
1. 407, /t^de ffotida feag feore ge- 



580 JPinna land. See the Oloasi 
'Namefl. 

'" Kudtt, MS; icadu, Qrondt* 
h. 

'" brogan, ffsn. of broga, terror. 

^^* incer, of you two j gen. dual ti 

"° Qrein inserta fela before gylfi 
] preserve the alliteration. 
"' diige, pTes. Bilhj, rtf diiffrm. 
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690 Secge ic pe t6 s6Be, sunu Ecgldfes, 

p2dt naefre Grendel swd fela gryra gefremede, 
atol aeglsfeca, ealdre ]?inum, 
hynSo on Heorote, gif pin hige wsfere, 
sefa swd searo-grim, swd pA self talast. 

596 Ac he hafaS onfunden, }?aBt he j^a fsehSe ne J?earf, 
atole ecg-|7raBce eower le6de, 
swiSe onsittan, Sige-Scyldinga ; 
nymeS nyd-bdde, nsenegum draS 
le6de Deniga, ac he lust wigeS, 

600 swefeS ond scende'S, saecce ne w^neS 
t6 Gdr-Denum. [ Ac him Gedta sceal 
eafoB and elletl, ungeara nii 
guSe gebe6dan. ' GseS eft se pe m6t 
to medo m^dig^siBSan morgen-le6ht, 

606 ofer ylda beam, oBres dogores, 
sunne swegl-wered suSan seined. 

hell, alUiongh. thy wit be keen ! I tell thee for a truth, son of Ecglaf , 
that never had Grendel, that fell pest, wrought snch terrible scathe 
to thy lord, [snch] discomfiture in Heorot, if thy mind and heart 
were so grimly eager for battle, as thou thyself reckon est. But he 
hath found that he need not set great store by the fighting-power, 
the fell sturdiness iti battle, of your people, the victorious Scyldings ; 
he taketh a forced pledge, he spareth no one of the people of the 
Danes, but he warreth at his pleasure, he sleepfith and [then] 
ravt^th ; he looketh not for resistance from the Spear-Danes. But 
y^lj a Geat, shall shortly now exhibit to him^power and strength in war. 
Let him who may go afterwards cheenully to the mead-drinking, 
as soon as the morning light of the coming day, the sun, heaven's 
guardian, shall shine from the south over the children of men.' 



*** talast, pres. of talian, to count ; as an equivalent to ' shortly.' 

Germ. Zahlen. *°* o^-ea dogoi'ea, I agree with 

697 The prefix «^e, victorious, must Grein that here and in 1. 219 this 

surely he used ironically. should be understood of ' th.enext day ' ; 

*^ 8cende15, from scendan, to hurt Thorpe translates ' the second day.' 

or damage ; Germ, schanden ; O. E. ^^ It is difficult to make anything 

' shent.' lb. 8(Bcce ne wenep, lit. * ex- of swegJrwered, the reading of the 

pecteth not contention.' MS. Thorpe well suggests s^oegl- 

^^ ungeara, 'not of yore/ is used \oeard, which occurs in * Judith.' 

G 2 
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p& woes on salum sinces brytta, 
gamol-feax and gTiS-r6f. Ge6ce gelyfde 
brego beorht-Dena : gehyrde on Beowulfe 

610 folces hyrde faestraedne ge]?6ht. 

pasr wa3S haeleSa hleahtor, hlyn swynsode, 
word wseron wynsume. E6de Wealhpedw forB, 
cw(5n Hr6'5gdres ; cynna gemyndig, 
gr^tte gold-hroden guman on healle, 

615 and pa fre61ic wif ful gesealde 
merest East-Dena (iSel-wearde ; 
bied Line bliBne aet |7sere hedr-pege, 
le6dum le6fiie. He on lust[e] gej^edh 
symbel and sele-ful, sige-r6f kyning. 

620 Ymb-e6de pa ides Helminga 

duguSe and geogoSe ; dsel seghwylcne, 

Then was the dispenser of treasure, hoary-haired and confident 
in his powers, happy and joyons. The prince of the Bright-Danes 
trusted in the [offered] help ; the shepherd of his people relied with. 
stedf ast faith on Beowulf. Then rose the laughter of knights ; ' 
music resounded ; the talk was joyous. "Waltheow, Hrothgar's 
queen, came forth; mindful of the ties of kindred, the golden- 
wreath' d lady greeted the men in the hall ; and then, a JOT^il 
•woman, she handed a cup first to the land- warden of tlie East 
Danes ; pledged him, blithe of heart and dear to his people, at that 
beer-drinking. He partook cheerily of the feast and the hall-cup, 
that exultant king. Then the lady of the Helmings passed ronnd 
among knights and esquires ; [to each] she gave his several share. 



*®^ salum. We should read salunif 
from sal, prosperity. 

^^ gamol-feax ; lit. ' old-haired * ; 
gamoly old, l)an. gamle,feax, hair, as 
in ' Fairfax.' 

«i2 Wealhtheow, In later times we 
find this name softened to Waltheofy 
and applied to men, which, as it means 
' ruler of slaves,' it might do with as 
much propriety as to wumen. Hroth- 
gar's queen belonged to the family of 
the Helmings, the royal house men- 
tioned in the * Traveller's Song,' 1. 20, 



as reigning among the Wulfings: 
Helm[weold]Wuffingum. The aeat 
of the Wulnngs, (who, as we have 
seen, were the allies of Ecgfheow, 
prince of the Wseg-Mundinffs, Beo- 
wulf s father,) appears firom L 471 to 
have been in Sweden, probably near 
Gotland. 

^^' q/nna gemyndig, lit. 'mindful 
of kindreds,' i.e., both of her own and 
Hrothgar's relations. 

^^^ Thorpe supplies heon alter 
blt^ne, but it is not necessaiy. 
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sinc-feto sealde, oSSast ssel dlamp, 
psdt hi6 Beowulfe, bedg-hroden cwen, 
m6de gef ungen, medo-ful fetbaer. 

625 Gr^tte Gedta le6d, Gode |7ancode 
. wisfaest wordum, j^aes pe hire se willa gelamp, 
psdt he6 on sfenigne ebrl gel^fde, 
fyrena fr6fre. He fast ful gepe&h 
wael-reow wiga, aet Wealh|;e6we, 

630 and p& gyddode, guBe gefysed. 

Beowulf maBelode, beam Ecgfedwes : 
Ic |/aet hogode, pA ic on holm gestdh, 
sse-bdt gesiset, mid minra secga gedriht, 
pSQt ic &nunga eowra le6da 

635 willan geworhte, oSSe on wael crunge, 
fe6nd-grdpum faBst. Ic gefremman sceal 
eorlic ellen, oSBe ende-daeg, 
on |7isse meodu-healle, minne gebidan. | 
pdm wife |)a word wel licodon, '^' 

a costly cup ; until it happily befel that she, the neck-laced qneen, 
gentle in manners and mind, bare the mead-cup to Beowulf. She 
greeted the lord of the Geatas, and thanked God, discreet in her 
words, because that the desire of her heart had happened to her, 
[the desire] that she might find any earl to trust to for rehef from 
troubles. He, that fierce and fell warrior, took the cup from 
Waltheow, and then, being ready and eager for battle, he made a 
speech. Beowulf spake, the son of Ecgtheow : * This is what I 
thought on, when I embarked on the deep, and trod my sea-boat's 
deck with the band of my men, that I would [either] wholly ac- 
complish the desire of your people, or fall a bleeding corse, held 
fast in the grip of the loe. I shall nobly do a deed of prowess, or 
await my closing day [of life] in this mead-hall.' These words. 



•*• heoQ'hroden. Anything which, 
as worn, was circular or oval in ap- 
pearance, — a neddace or bracelet, 
therefore, — came under the general 
name of heag. 

«39 wteWeoWy lit. ' fierce at carnage.' 

*^* hogode, pf. of hycgaUj * to think, 

meditate.' lb. ge8tah,jfLofge^tigan, to 



climb up, mount. 

^^ anungoy an adverb : ' fully.' 
^^* crungey pf. subj. of crtngan, to 

fall, stoop down ; hence our ' cringe.' 
®^* licodon, pf. of lictan, to please ; 

cf. the passage in the Prayer-book 

version of the Psalms, ' They shall be 

fat and well-liking.* 



BEOWULF. 

640 gilp-cwide GefUes. E<ide gold-hroden, 
fre<jlicu folc-cwen, t6 hire fredn sittau. 
pii wiBS eft 8wd ser, iniie on healle, 
fryB-word sprecen, pe6d on sjelum, 
eige-folca sweg, oS^at senminga 

G45 sunu Healfdenes s^cean wolde 
aifen-reste. Wiste fi&m alilffecan 
t6 Jjifem hedh-eele hilde gef inged 

siSSan hie sunnan leiht geseon meahton, 
o^^ nipeode niht ofer calle, 
6D0 scadu-helin gesceapa, scriSan cwoman, 
wan under wolcnuni. Werod call ards; 

grette ]!& guraa o^erne, 

Hr6Sgdr Beowulf, and him htel abedd, 
win-ffimes geweald, and fast word acwseS : 

the Taunting sajinga of the Goat, were -well-pleasing to the lady. 
She, golden-wreathed, the happy queen of her people, went to her 
lord to Bit [beside him]. Then, after as before, in the hall within 
great words were spoken, the company [caronaedj joyonHly, the noise 
of invincible peoples [was heard], until that snddenly the son of 
Healfdene resolved to seek his evening rest. He knew that conflict 

Tvaa determined for that monster in the high hall after that 

they could see the light of the sun, until du^ky night, the shadow- 
ing helmet of [all] creatures, lowering beneath the clouds, came 
gliding over all. All the company arose ; then the one man greeted 
the other,— Hrothgar Beowalf, — and bade him hail ; [committed to 
him") the charge of the wine-hall, and spake this word : ' Never 



"" The MS. has no sign of any- 
thing being lost, hut it saeaiH clear 
that a line or more has dropped out 
after gebinffed, to lUia eliect (aa Grein 
Bays), 'i'hej could oalyiuhabit Ileo- 
rot by da;.' Thorpe insBrts ne before 
nitahton ; thia would make Benae 
with the clause preceding, at the 
cost of mnkiug tbat which followB 
UQiotdligible. 

'*" ecndu-hi'lm f/escerqtn, lit, ' sha- 



dow-helm of creatures ' ; a fine e\- 
prassion, lb, ciramon. Thorpe corrects 
cwome, which is apparently right. 

"'' grette. A word is wanting ; wa 
may read grette fa geome. 

1" ahead, pf. of abeodan, to declare. 

°" loin-ftmee gmceald; here wa 
hare the elements of the name Ar- 
nold, which is ta-Tt-tcenld, bouse- 

^"' men, dat, eg. of mann. 
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666 Naefre ic sfenegum men ser al^fde, 

siSSan ic bond and rond hebban mihte, 

jpryS-aem Dena, baton ];e mi ]:d. 

Hafa mi and geheald hiisa selest ; 

gemyne mserBo, maegen-ellen cyB, 
660 waca wi€ wrdSum. Ne biS fe wibia gdd^ 

gif ]?ii fast ellen-weorc aldre gedigest. 



X. 



pd him Hrd'Sgdr gewat mid his haele'Sa gedryht, 
e6dur Scyldinga, lit of healle : 
wolde wig-fruma Wealh];e6w s^can, 
666 cwen t6 gebeddan. Hasfde kyninga wuldor 
Grendle t6-geane8, swd guman gefrungon, 
sele-weard aseted : sunder-nytte beheold 
ymb aldor Dena, e6ton-weard abedd. 
Huru Gedta le6d georne triiwode 

before liave I entrusted to any man, since I could raise my hand and 
shield, the princely house of the Danes, but to thee now as I have 
done. . Have thou and hold this best of houses ; bethink thee of thy 
glorious deeds, show thy vigorous strength, be wakeful against the 
foes. Nor shall thy desires lack satisfaction, if thou, escapest alive 
from that great adventure.' 

X. 

Then Hrothgar with'the company of his knights, the sovereign 
of the Scyldings, went forth from the hall ; the warrior chief 
would seek Waltheow the queen as the companion of his couch. 
This glory of kings had' posted a hall- warden (so men have learned 
by report) to be on the watch against Grendel ; he discharged a 
special service round the prince of the Danes ; he undertook the 
guard against the giants. Surely the chief of the Geatas freely 



**• gemyne — cr/tS, imperatives of ^^ gehedda exactly answers to the 

gemwnan and ct/^an, Homeric okoitis. Id. kgning, MS. : 

^^ Ne W6 "be, lit. ' nor shall there we should clearly read kyninga, 

be to tiiee lact of desires.' ^^ gefrungon, a collateral form of 

^^ Mm, i,e.f Beowidf ; the ethic gefinignon, as if from gefi-ingan, 

dative. ^^^ ahead, lit. ' announced.' 
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070 modgan maegnes, metodes hyldo. 
pd he him ofdyde isern-byrnan, 
helm of hafelan, sealde his hyrsted sweord, 
irena cyst, ombilit- }?egne, 
and gehealdan h^t hilde-gedtwe. 

!76^ Gesprajc pA se g6da ^Ip-worda sum, 
Beowulf Gedta, ser he on bed stige : 
N6 ic me an here-waesmum hndgran talige, 
gii'S-geweorca, |:onne Grendel hine ; 
for|7an ic hine sweorde swebban nelle, 

080 aldre bene6tan, fedh ic eal masge. 

Ndt he pSLTQ, goda, J:2et he me ongean sled, 
rand gehedwe, f edh pe he r6f sie 
niS-geweorca : ac wit on niht sculon, 
secge ofersittan, gif he ges^cean dear 

085 wig ofer wa^pen ; and siSSan witig God, 

tmsted in liis conrage and strengtli, [and] in the Creator's favourj 
Then doffed lie his iron coat of mail, [and took] the helmet off his 
head ; his well appointed sword, forged of the best iron, he gave to 
an attendant thane, and bade him take charge of his fighting gear. 
Then the good [knight[, Beowulf the Oeat, uttered some vannting 
words, ere he climbed up on his bed ; * I do not reckon myself poorer 
in the martial abundance of my battle- works than yon Grendel ; 
therefore I will not kill him, and deprive him of life, with the 
sword, though I am fully able to do so. JJHe knows not [the use] 
of those good [arms], so that he should strike at me [or] hew my 
shield, though he be confident in his baleful works ; but we two 
will, in our nocturnal fight, dispense with swords, if he dare provoke , 
the contest without weapons, and afterwards the all-knowing Qodfj 



67« hyrsted = the Germ, germtet. 

®^' irena cyst, lit. ' the choice of 
irons.' 

®^^ here-wcesiiium ; so in MS. ; an 
57ra| Xtyofievov, Grein makes it the 
dat. of here-aocBsmay and translates vis 
bellica, connecting it with the O.II.G. 
wahsamOy increase. The other editors 
read here-wcssttnum, from wcestmj 
fruit, increase, growth, hnagrarij 
conip. of hruig, mean. 

^"^^ 7iclle = 7ie willc. 



^^ eal nuBge, MS. Thorpe reads 
ea'^e, Bugge well shows taatJ^MA 
eal corresponds to the later flu^. 
lish 'although,' and quotes from 
Peter Langtoft, ^l^af aUe Edgar ]ie 
gate.' 

^^^ Nat = Ne wot, blows not. lb, 
para goda, Thorpe corrects pare 
gu^e. 

^^ secge ofersittan, gladio auper^ 
sedere, Thorpe unnecessarily oorrecta 



saicce. 
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on swd hwieSere bond hdlig dryhten 
mserSo d^me, swd him gemet j^ince. 
' Hylde hine J?d heaSo-de(5r ; hleor bolster onfeng, 
eorles andwlitan ; and hine ymb monig 

690 sneUic ssec-rmc sele-reste gebeih. 

Nfifenig heora ]?6hte j^aet he |/anon scolde 
eft eard-lufan aefre ges^ean, 
- folc o«Se fre6-burh, |;«r he af^ded wjbs; 
ac hie hasfdon gefihinen J?aet hie sfer t6 fela miclea, 

695 in ]?8em win-sele, waBl-dedS fomam, 
Deniga le6de. Ac him dryhten forgeaf 
wig-sp^da gewi6fu, Wedera le6dum 
fr6for and fultum, f aet hie fe6nd heora, 
furh fines craeft, ealle ofercomon, 

700 selfes mihtum. 4- 866 is gecySed, 
faBt mihtig God manna-cynnes 
weold wide-ferhS. Com on wanre niht 

the holy Lord, will, on wbicheyer side it may be, adjudge glory as 
to Him may seem meet.' Then the brave man laid himself down ; 
the bolster supported his cheek, the face of the earl ; and round him 
many a bold seaman bowed him to repose. Not one of them 
thought that he would ever again betake himself thence to the home 
he loved,, the folk or free borough where he was bred ; for they had 
heard that before, in that wine-hall, a bloody death had overtaken 
by iar too many of the people of the Danes. But the Lord granted 
to them the gifts of success in battle, comfort and help to the 
people of the Weders, so that they should all overcome their enemy 
through the strength of one, by his single might* The truth is 
declared, that the mighty God tikrough all time has ruled mankind^,^ 
The night-walker came prowling in the gloom of night ; the men- 



^* Hylde, pf. of hyldan, to bend. ^^ pat hie. The hie is super- 
lb. onfenff, pf of onfon, fluous; therefore Grein reads p€ettef 

^^ andwUtan, counteDance: the that. 
Germ. Antlitz, ^°* wide-ferh6, lit. See Cynewulf a 

•^ snelUc, quick, lively : Germ. Crist, 163. 
schneOk lb. ffeheah, pf . of g&hugan, ^^ sceotend, the shooters or archers ; 

^^ 6^4^' P'^* ^^ of^dan, to nou- that is, the o^er Geatas who were la 

nsh ; ntr^ feed.' attendance on Beowulf. 

H 
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scriSan sceadu-genga; see6tend awjfefon, 
ba bast liorn-reced healdan scoldoD, 
705 ealle buton dnum. pjet wies yldum cuB, 
bffit hie ne m6ste, )ja metod nolde, 
se syn-8caSa under sceadu bregdan; 
ac he wa!ccende, wrdSum on- andan, 
bAd bolgen-m6d beadwe gejiingea. 

<^i^ XI. 

7i6^p& com of m6re, under mist-hleo^um, 

Grendel gongan ; Godes yrre basr. 

Mynte se indn-ectiSa manna-cynriea 

sumne besyj'wan in sele ]7dni hean : 

wod under wolcnum, t6 I'a'S pe he win-rece 
715 gold-sele gumena, gearwost wiesc, 

fiettum iahne. Ne wecs f'ast forma siB 

Jjict he HniSgdres hAm gesdhte. 

at-amiB slept, whose duty it was to guard the battlemented hEill, — 
all, save one. That wsa known to men, that the wicked plague 
', might not, since the Creator wiDed it not so, whelm them beneath 
the Hhades ; but he watching for the crentare, wrathful and ran- 
conmsj awaited with boiling corn-age the issue of battle. 

XI. 

Then from the moor, nnder the misty slopes, came Grendel 
/ prowling ; he bore God's anger. The wicked mischief-worker 
thonght to circumvent some man or other in that high hall : he 
went on beneath the clouds, till he was easily aware of the wino» ■ 
house, the gold-httU of men, variously adorned with [gold] plates 
Nor was that the first time that he had sought HroSgar's dwi '" 



I 



"" bregdim,\it. 'toshake': Beel.fil4; clear whether the poet means tl 

here it means ' to eend violently.' was as the o^ect, or the miu 

"" oe he, i.e., Beowulf. lb. tcroSum that Grendel ' Bore God's ang«r.' 
on andan, lit. ' for him wrathful in '" samita, lit. ' some oi 

"" bdd,jii. of biHan. "* wod ; a collateral form of ei 

"" " , from MeotS or AA'S. went. 



"■ Ooiira 






It i 



t verv knew.' 



'^ ffmriroif icmi^,\it, 'mostTe 
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. NeBfre he on aldor-dagum, sfer ne siSSan, 

heardran hsele, heal-]7egnas fand. 
730 Com pa to recede rinc siSito, 

dredmum bedseled ; duru s6na onam 

fyr-bendum fasst, syBjSan he hire Iblmum f^J^^^^o^ 
'^ Onbraed f d bealo-hydig, ]j>& he abolgen wses, 

recedes miiSan. RaSe aefter ]?on 
726 pn f&gne fl6r fe6nd treddode ; 

e6de yTre-m(Sd ; him of edgum st6d, 

lige gelicost, lecjht unfeeger. 

Geseah he in recede rinca manige 

swefan sibbe-gedriht samod-a^tgaidere, 
730 mago-rinc^ hedp. pd his m6d ahl6g : 

Never in the days of his life, before nor since, did he come upon 
hall-thanes of harder stnff. So then the man come roaming to the 
honse, of joys bereft ; soon the dpor yielded, though made fast by 
fire-hardened bands, after that he had laid hold of it with his hands. 
Then, with balefiil intent, [Grendel], for he was furious, burst open 
the portal of the house. Quickly after that did the enemy tread 
the parti-coloured floor ; raging, he strode forward ; from his eyes 
there issued a hideous light, most like to fire. In the hall he saw 
many warriors, a kindred band, sleeping all together,— a group of 
clansmen. Then he laughed in his heart ; the demon plague was 



'*• heardran hale, lit, ^haxdex men, 
hall-thanes.' 

^^ tine. It seems strange that 
this word, usually a term of honour, 
should be applied to Grendel. But 
this is less difficult to conceive if we 
connect the term with Beam, the 
name given in the Edda to the coun- 
selling and organising deities who 
guide the world (Grimm, 2>et^. Mt/th,) 
In O.H.G. we find the word degraded 
to the level of a mere intensive pre- 
fix, as in regin-hardt, whence rein- 
hairt, reward. At some stage of its 
history between these points, it must 
have meant a hero or demi-god, 
and afterwards, a man; in this 
stage the Anglo-Saxon rinc repre- 
sents it. 



^^^ on-<imf pf. of onriman, to run 
hack. 

"^^^ A word is lost after folmum ; 
hrdn, ^ touched,' which Thorpe sug- 
gests, vdll not fiU the space : (Bt-hrdn, 
suggested by Eask, would do this, 
hut is not found elsewhere ; I think 
the simplest course would be to sup- 
ply on-jeng : see 1. 852. 

■'*' onhr€Bdj pf. of onbredan. 

'*^ liggey MS. lb. leokt unf<Bger, lit, 
' a light un-fair.' 

^*' sibhe-gedrM, Grein separates- 
sihbe from gedriht, and translates it 
'in peace': but in this instance 
Thorpe's rendering, ' a kindred band,' 
seems preferable. 

T80 hi8 mod, lit. ' his mood laughed.' 
lb. ahlog, pf . of a-Mehhan, to laugh. 
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mynte fajt he gedielde, icr J^on da?g cwome, 

atol aglieca, Sura gehwylces 

lif wiS lice; fd him alumpen wsea 

■wiet-fj'He -weYi. Ke wffis wyrd |?d gen, 
735 fact he md mdste manna-cynnee - 

bJcgean ofer fa niht. pr^B-swyS bcheold 

mafeg Higeliices, hil ee man-scaSa- 

under ftfer-griptim gefaran TFolde. 

Ne Jjajt se agltfeca yldan f 6hte ; 
740 ac he gefeng hra^e, forman aiSe, 

slffipendne linc, slit unwearnum, 

h&t ban-!ocan, hl6d edrum dranc, 

syn-snteduni awealh ; sdna haifde 

Tinlifigendes eal gefeormod, 
746 f^t and folma. Fdr!& nedr Eet8t<!)p, 

nam ]>A mid handa hige-f'ihtigne 

minded, ere tte day broke, to qnench tbe life in tlie body of each 1 
one of tbem, since the expectation of ft ravenous gorge liad fallea I 
npon him. But Fate wbs not still bo, that he should taate any moi^ J 
hTuaan fleah beyond that night. Aiisicty possessed the kininian of™ 
Higelac, how the raiding villain would fare under his toirible grip< ' 
The monster thought t<i make no delay, but he quickly Reized, for J 
Ilia first enterprise, a sleeping warrior,- — tore him irresistibly, bitj 
his flesh, drank the blood from his veins, swallowed him by larga J 
morsels ; soon had he devoured all the corpse, [but] the feet and J 
hands. He stepped up nearer, took hold then with his hand of the 1 
stout-hearted warrior [as ho lay] at rest. The fiend reached out at 1 



"' geiMdp, lit. 'that he should 
separate tlio life from the bod_v, 
&c.' 

"' -idgl-fylle, gen, of tciit-fi/Uo, 
abundance of food. 

"" umler far-gripum. I havo 
translllted tblBas if said of Biinwulf; 
hut there is much to be said for tie 
otbet way of taking it, — ' how tie 
rsTftger would proceed amid [i.e., in 
deiling] his terrible pips.' 

'*' dot, ■pf. ot tlitim. Eng., ' slit.' 

"' bnn-locrt, the case or bos con- 



taining the bonea - ' the flesh ; ' as I 
image father fordhle than poetical, 4 
bnt, pf. ol' bitmi, to liite. 

'" syn-gnfedam, MS. ; foraynre 
sin, the prefix implying perpetuityj 
and sometimes, lu'geness, as hetv^l 
lb. swealh, pf of swelfftm, to swallowS 

'" If we suppose buf.on to have 1 
dropped out before ft* a,ad folma, wb 
get a simple and natural sense. 
lb. iftstop, pf. of af-gtnpnn. 

~" nnm, pf. of tiimin, to tAka, 
lb. /((jnrfn, instnmi. ease sp. of haiiil, | 
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line on reste. Rcehte ongean 
fe6nd mid folme; h§ onfeng Kra'Se 
Lwit-fancum, and wiS earm ges^t. - 

750 S6na f a3t onfunde fyrena hyrde, 
fset he ne mette middangeardes, 
jeorSan sceartta, on elran men, 
mund-gripe mdran : he on m6de wearS 
n fo^jC^J^i^^n^^ ifer fram meahte. 
lyge waes him mpfids, wolde on heolster fle6n, 
S(5can deofla.gedraeg; ng waes his drohtoS ];iier 
swylce he on ealder-dagum sfer gemette. 
• Gen^unde p& se g6da niaeg Higeldces 
^fen-spr^ce; uplang a6t6d, 

760 and him faeste wiS-feng ; fingras burston. 
E6ten waes litweard ; eorl fur]?nr st6p ; 

]liim with liis Iiand ; he [Beowulf] quickly seized it, with deadly 
f purpose, and leaned upon his arm. Soon did that patron of mis- 
chiefs discover that he had never in all the world, through the 
regions of the earth, found in any other man a stronger hand-grip : 
he became afraid in he^irt and mind ; [y6t] not for that cotald he 
the sooiler get away. { His mind was bent on flight, he desired to 
flee into the darkness, se^k the noisy assembly of the devils ; nor 
was his state of life then such as he had [ever] before met with in 
the days of his life. * Then^the good kinsman of Higelac bethought 
him of his speech at even ; he stood upright, and firmly grappled 
with him ; his fingers burst. The giant was on the outside ; the 
earl [Beowulf] stepped forward ; the hero considered whether he 



'*® mwit-^pancumf dat. pi. of inwit- 
fanc, malicious thought, used adver- 
bially. Grein takes it to he an adj. 
referring to Grendel, hut no instance 
of such use in any of the compounds 
of ]7<mc can he produced. Ih-. gesat, pf. 
of gmttan, 
^ '*^ mebte^ pf. of mHam^ to meet. 

'*' dranf elra (eldrd), is a rare 
word, meaning ' another.' 

'*• €Bfen^ipr€8ee, See 1. 676 seq. 

^'^ stop, pf. of gtapaUf to step. 

^•^"' An ohscure passage. The 



Awew of the MS. iff changed hy 
Thorpe into AwectScr : in the trans- 
lation I have adopted his correction. 
For 8wa toidre, of which T can make 
nothing, I would propose to read swa 
hivider, any-whither (like swa hioylc, 
stcylc). In 1. 765 an excellent cor*- 
rection of Grein, while striking out 
he, connects «5 (which preceding 
editors had attached to the word 
following it) with geocor. The 
second \<Bt makes a slight difficulty ; 
si^ being masc, we should expect 
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raynte se mEfera bwier he meahte swd 
widre gewindan, and on-w^g Jianon 
fle6n on feii-hi5pu; wiste his fingra geweald, 
765 on grdmea grdpam. pajt [he] wsea geiicor 8115; 
bset se hearm-scaSa t6 Heorute atedh. 
'i Dryht-sele dynede, Deaum eaUum wearS, 
;' ceaster-buendum, c£nra gehwylcum, 
Jeorlum ealu-scerwen. Yrre wseron begen, 
770 re^ rfinweardas; reced hlynaode. 

pk wa?s wundor micel, Jjfct 8e wln-sele [feol, 
wiS-hffifde Keao6-de(irufQ, j^set he on hrdsau ne 
faeger fold-bold ; ac he J^ses faeste wajs, 
innan and litan, iren-bendum, 
"•J 775 searo-)7oncum besmi^d. past fram eylle abeag, 
niedu-benc monig, mine gefrsege, 
golde geregnad, ]^ser yA. grdmau wunnon. 
pres ne_W(5ndon gfer witan Seyldinga, 
]?a3t hit A mid gemote inanna ^nig, 

[Grendel] might turn himself any whither, and flee away thenoe b? J 
the fen-pool ; he knew his fingers' power in gripping the cmel T 
wretch. That was a disastrous journey, that the harmful r» 
undertook to Heorot ! The lordly hall re-echoed; alt— tire "3 
dwelling, in the town, each keen Qghier, [^id] tha earls, had-t 
ale spilt. * Both were furioas, thes? fierce doughty charopionB ; 
^mansion resounded. Then it was a great wdnder that the wine- 
ball withstood these battling foemen, that the fair oitadel fell not to 
the gi-ound ; but it on that account was made fast within and with. 
out with iron bands, cnnningly compacted by the smiths. Then 
many a mead-benoh, as I heard tell, with gold o'erlaid, was bent 
away from its sill, where the raging foemen strove. "^ The Witan 
of the Scjldings never looked forward to this, that any^man should 



fNJuf. Perhaps |we( should be taken 
BS a coniunction, dteah (pf. of dteoa), 
tendered ' took his way,' 'joumoTed.' 
/ "= tcer^en, part, of »i:encan. 

"0 riTir-weardae, i.e., 
' strong guardii 



'" feol, pf. otfeBllati, fold-Md, striv 
lit, 'eartb-caatle,'"^ Thisfto/rf aurrivea "' 

ly English Til- rectd 



lagea, Ts'ewbold, Cohbold. 

"' fiM, on tbia accmint, n 
that it might reitist all such shocks. 

"» syUe, the sill, or b« ' ' " ' 
the bench was fixed. 



lai, 1 
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78Qf h^tlic and Mn -ISg, tobrjpcan meahte, 
I listum toliican, nymSe lyges fajSm 
* Bwulge on swaSule. Sw^g up-astdg, 
niwe genedhhe ; NorS-Denum st6d - 
atelic egesa, &nra gehwylcum, 

786 p&va fe of wealle w6p geh;^rdon, 
gr^e-leoS galan 66des andsacan, 
sigeleasne dang, sar wanigean 
helle-haeftan. Heold hine [t6] faBste, 
s§ pe manna wa?s ma^gene strengest, 

790 on fsfem daege fysses lifes. 

XII. 
Nolde eorla hle6 sfenige }?inga 
J?pnb cwealm-cuman cwicne forlsetan, 
ne his lif-dagas le6da sfenigum 
njrtte tealde. paBr genehost braegd 

ever be able^ with a hostile meeting, to break it (the mansion) in 
pieces, or craftily destroy it, goodly and decked with bones [as it 
was], nnless the bosom of fire swallowed it np in a wreath of smoke. 
A cry np-rose, new enongh ; on the North Danes there fell a ghastly 
terror, on every one of those who from the wall heard the shriek, 
^ [heard] Good's adversary yelling out his horrid song, his chant, net 
Jbp- victoij F y [and] hell's captive whining grievously. He held him 
too fast, who, in the day of this life, excelled all men in the great, 
ness of his siarength. 

xn. 

The shelter of earls [Beownlf ] would not for anything have let 
that murderous assailant go away alive, nor counted he his life-days 



'^ For hetUc Grein proposes betliCf 
excellent : hut what can we under- 
stand by bdnrfdff, unless that the 
walls of Heorot were adorned with 
the bones of slain enemies, arranged 
in patterns ? 

^®* Uge8 faifStn, Here we have 
again a mysterious alluBion to the 
final destruction of Heorot by fire, as 



at 1. 83. "^^^ 8wc(6ule ; see 1. 8146, note. 

^'' cwealm-cumayUt. 'death-comer.' 
From (noealm comes the E. ' quell ' 
(* our great quell,' Macbeth) and 
' qualm,* with a meaning modified 
and softened. 

"^^ genehost f lit. ' most sufficiently/ 
superl. of geneah, enough : Genn. 
genug, lb. br€egd, pf. of Sregdan, 
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795 eorl Beowulfea ealde Idfe ; 

wolde fred-drihtnea feorh ealgian, 

msferea peddnes, pwr hie raeahton swd. 

Hie p^t ne wiston, pA hie gewin drugon, 

heard -hicgende hilde-mecgas, 
800 and on healfa gehwone hc-iiwau );6hton, 

sawle 8<5can, [J^set] pone syn-scaSan 

sfenig ofer eorSan irenna cyst, 

gii'S-billa n^Ji grt^tan nolde. 

Ao he sige-wjepnum foraworen haefde, 
805 ecga gehwylcre. Scolde his aldor-gedil, 

on feem da^ge J)yssea lifee, 

earmlic wurSan, and se ellor-gast 

on fecSnda geweald feor simian. 

pd pist onfunde, se pG fela sferor, 
810 m6de8 myrSe, manna-cyime 

fyrene gefremede, (he [wtee] fS-g wiS God,) 

faet him se Iichoma laestan nolde ; 



serviceable to any of the people, 
drew his old aworJ ; ho would sf 
that great prince, so far as they b 
stoat sons of battle, whea they ( 
to hew down oa every aide, to seek [Gi 



Then »any an earl of Beownlfa 

re the life of his lord and master, 

ight do so. They knew not, these 

itered the strife, and thought 

idel's] life, [that] n 



irth, though of the best, no war battle-axe, would make a dint 
on that foal ravager. But he [Beowulf] had forsworn the weapons 
of war, every edged blade. His [Grendel'a] passing away from 
existence, on the day of this life, was doomed to bo miserable, and ' 
the mighty spirit was to journey far away into the power of the 
fiends. [For] then did he, who many a time ere now, in mirbh of 
jtiood, had wrought crimes against human kind (he was at vaiiano& 
with G«d), find that his bodily frame would do him no service ; but 



"" Grain supplies tvst tefore fone 
syn-sci^an ; Borae Buch word ia neceB- 


"' hifilff v,i6 God. The amt«». 
tien and Thorkeliii'a rending show- 


Bory to the flenae. 


that this ia what atood originally in 


^i,;m»acy>t; Bee 1. 673. 


the MS,-, now only the g and part of 


*" gretfm, lit. ' come near, ap- 


the a oifds are lejrihle. Tbe omis- 


proach.' 


sion of jvas must be due to an error 


^ feonda, ' enflmies ; ' but doubts 


of the acribe. 


lesa the devils are meant, na the 


«i- lityhomi,, ht. the 'body-honiB' 


enemies of mimliind. 


of tbe soul its tenant. 
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ac hine se, m6dega msfeg Higeldces 
haefde be hondia. Waes gehwaeSer oSrum 

815 Hfigende IdS. Lic-sdr'geMd 
atol aeglflfecaj him on eaxle wearS 
syn-dolh sweotol, seonowa onsprungon, 
burston bdn-locan. Beowulfe wearS 
giiS-hr6S gyfeSe ; scolde Grendel f onan 

820 feorh-s,e6c fle6n under fen-hle6S(i, 
s6cean wynleds wic : wiste pe geornor 
f aet his aldres waes ende gegongen, 
d6gora daBg-rim. Denum eallum wearS, 
^ aefter p&m wael-raese, willa gelumpen. 
^ 825 Hasfde p& gefsfelsod, se pe sfer feorrah coin, 
snotor and swySferhS, sele HroSgares, 
v>/genered wiS niSe ; niht-weorce gefeh 
ellen-ma3rSum. Haefde East-Denum 
Gedt-mecga le6d gilp gelsested, 

830 swylce oncySSe ealle gebette, 
inwid-sorge, pe hie sfer drugon, 

the valiant kinsman of Higelac held him by the hand. Each was to 
the other hateful while living. The fiendish monster endured sore 
pain of body ; on his shoulder a gaping wound was apparent, the 
sinews started, the flesh burst. To Beowulf the glory of the fight 
was given ; Grendel was doomed to flee thence, sick to death, under 
the fen-banks, to seek his joyless abode : he knew all the better 
that his life's end was come, the* appointed number of his days. ./ 
For all the Danes, after that bloody conflict, their desire was 
accomplished/'^pffe therefore who came from far, the prudent and 
stout-hearted, nad cleansed out the haU of HroSgar, saved it from 
hostile attack; he rejoiced in his night's work, in his deeds of 
valour. The prince of the kindred of the Greatas had for the East 
Danes fulfilled his vaunt, inasmuch as he had assuaged all their 



®** lifigende l<i6. Each wished to words varioush' ; but Grain rightly 

he the death of the other. restores owcytfee, griefs, anxieties, 

®*^ genered, part, of neriafij to referring to 1. 1420, and other places, 

save ; Goth, nasfan, lb. gefehf MS. : ^^ gebette, pf. of gebetan, to better. 

Grein corrects gefedh, ®^^ imoid - Borge. Imcid, O.S. 

^^ <mct/6^e. Previous editors had inwi(5, appears as inwit, or coi^- 

read on ct/^^e, and explained the science, in ' Piers the Plowman.' 
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and for J>red-nj:dum J^olian scoldon, 
torn unlytel. paBt wsbs tdcen sweotol, 
sySSan hilde-de6r hond alegde, 
835 earm and eaxle : faer waes eal geador, 
Grendles gr&pe under gedpne hr6f. 

XIII. 

p& wses on morgen, mine gefrsfege, 

3n:nb fa gif-healle gdS-rinc monig : 

ferdon folc-togan, feorran and nedn, 
840 gebnd wid-wegas, wunder sceAwiah,' 
JA^e& lastas. N6 his lif-geddl 

sdrlic }?iihte s^cga sfenigum, 

fdra fe tirleAses tr6de scedwode ; 
"Till he w^rig-m6d on-weg j^anon, 
845 ^ niSa ofercumen, on nicera mere, 

^fgege and geflymed, feorh-lastas bsBr. 

paer wees on bl6de brim weallende, 

griefs, their carking sorrows which erst they dreed, and for sad 
necessity had to endure — no little affliction. This was a manifest 
token, when the warrior laid down the hand, the arm, and the 
shoulder; there it was altogether, the tom-off limb of Grendel, 
under the capacious roof. 

XIII. 

Then on the morrow, as I heard tell, many a warrior came about 
that gift-hall; the folk-leaders journeyed from far and near, over 
wide ways, to behold the wonder, the tracks of the enemy, £[is 
[Grendel's] severance from life seemed not grievous to any man, 
' of those that beheld the footprints of the defeated one, how he, 
with a weary heart, overcome in the strife, doomed and banished, 
bore his life-tracks away from thence to the Nixes' mere.! There the 



^*' \rea-nydum, lit. ' throe-needs.* ®^ feorh-lastas is explamed by 

^^ Grendles grdpe seems to mean, Grain to mean, ' steps taken in order 

that part of Grendel which was to preserve Ufe.* rerhaps, dAfeorhn 

^«pe(/ and torn off. dol^ means 'a deadly wound,' so 

^** tirleaseSj lit. ' of him bereft of feorh-lagtaa may mean ' his dying 

glory.' steps.* 
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abed f^ geswing eal gemenged ; 

Mt on heolfre heoro-d^edre weol, 
860 ded^-fe&ge deog, siSSan dredma-leds, 

in fen-fr€f6^ feorh alegde, 

^hsfeBene sawle : j^aer him hel onfeng. 

J?anon eft gewiton eald-gesiSas, 

swylce geong manig, of gomen-waSe, 
855 .fram mere m6dge, mearum ridjan, 
' beornas on blancum/ p^r waBS Beowulfes 

mfiferSo 'mfifened ; monig oft gecwaBS, 

l^sBtte siiS ne nor?, be ssfem tweonum, 

ofer eormen-grund, oSer nsfenig, 
860 under swegles begong, selua ngere 

rond-haebbendia, riceB wyrSra. 

Ne hie higu wine-drihten wiht ne 16gon 

water was troubled and bloody, the hannted rolling waves were 
all disturbed ; made hot witb gore it bubbled with, streaming blood ; 
discoloured with cLeath it weltered, — after that the joyless one laid 
down his life in his fenny reftige, his heathen soul ; there hell took 
possession of him. 1 Thence back returned the old retainers, as well 
as many a young man, from that jpyfol expedition, cheerfully from 
the mere, riding on horses, — the elder men on white steeds. Then 
was BeowuK's glorious deed talked of ; many an one said again 
and again, that neither south nor north, over the vast world, [or] 
beside the two seas, was there any better man under the arch of 
heaven among shield-bearing warriors, [or] more worthy of a king- 
dom. Nor tally did they find any fault with their kind lord, the 



^* Grain's correction of hdt on, sons of Mannus, mentioned by 

the reading of the MS., to hdtan, Tacitus (Germ, II.), However this 

appears to me unnecessary. may be, the word, wherever met with 

^ deog, pf. of deagauy from deaw, in sources that are now accessible 

dew. to us, has only the sense of vastness 

^^ gomenrVH^Bf lit. 'joyful way ' ; or hugeness. Thus Ermanaricus 

gomen or g'amen, Engl. game. (JSormeTir-ric, lormunrekr, Herman- 

®^® eormenrgrund. eonnen is in ric) means 'great ruler:' Irminsul 

O.H.G. irmina, irmin j in O.N. lor^ (the famous Saxon sanctuary de- 

mun. See Grimm's Devi. Myth, stroyed by Charlemagne), Hhe huge 

p. 325. Grinun is disposed to regard pillar:' eoi^menrox idi'mun-grund, the 

Irmino as having had once a per- vast wide earth, 

sonal meaning, and to identify this ' ^®° nesre = ne wcBre, 

Teutonic divmity with one of the ®®^ logon, pf. of lean, to blame. 

I 2 
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glfcdne Hr(5Sgdr, ac wEca J7a;t g6d cyning. 
Hwilum hea'So-rdfe hledpan letoc, 

865 on geflit faran, fealwe mearas, 

pscr him fuld-wegnB faigere j^iiliton, 
cyBtum cuSe. Hwilum cyninges fegn, 
guma ^p-hlasden, gidda gerayndig, 
Be pG eal-t'ela eald-geaegena 

870 'Worn gemuude, word o^r &nd 
s6'Se gebunden. Secg eft ongau 
siS Beowulfes snyttrum etyrlan, 
and on sp(5d wrecan spel gerdde, 
wordum wrixlan, wel-hwylc gecwie'S, 

*J^ 875 Jjojt he fram Sigemunde secgan hyrde, 

ellen-d^dum, uncages fela, 
Wjelsinges gewia, wide 6i(5as, 
p&ra fie gumena bearu gearwe ne wiston, 
fseh'Se and fyrena, buton Fitela mid hine, 

8?o pone he swylces hwEct secgan wolde, 

glad Hrofigar, for that was a ^od king. Sometimes the brave men., j 
'e tbeir cliestunt horsea, fajned for their excellenccj leap and mn 1 
I, where the earth-wajs seemed to them suitable. Somettmea i 
' ( thane, a man filled fall of vaunting speeches, given to i 

in, who remembered a vast number of old saws, invented aj 

h story, closely bound up with truth.lTIie man afterwards began 

I discreetly to celebrate the enterprise of Beownlf, and powerfully to 
recite a tale with ekill, to handle them alternately in his disconrae, 
every kind of report, Jhat he had heard tell concerning Sigemnnd 
and his mighty doeda, much of what was extraordinfiry, — the 
straggle of the WaelBing', his long jonmejB, of tbose which the sons 
of men absolutely knew not (fends and crimes), except Fitela with 
him, whom he wished to repeat anything oE this sort, as an nncla - 



'" Jm/rfon, p£ of \>ffncctn, to eeeca : 
Genn. diirtkm. 

*" It ia not clenr whetlier the bcci/ 
mentioned here ia the same as the 
king's thane of 1. 807, or a dilierent 

"'' tmixlaitiU) change. The word 



seems to imply tGat the Bc6p oele- ^ 
brated alternately the pniseB ot'M 
Beowulf, and the older glories c' 
Sigemund the Wailaing, 
^" SifffiHunde. See Glosaary of ^ 
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e&m his iie&n, swd hie & wgeron, 
aBt ni'Sa gehwAm, nyd-gesteallan. 

"^ Hasfdon eal fela E6taia cynnes 

sweordum gesaeged.^ Sigemunde gesprong, 

886 sBfter ded^-dsege, dom imlytel, 

sy««an wiges heard wyrm ax^wealde, 
hordes hyrde-- He under hirne stdn, 
asSelinges beam, 4iia genetJde 
frecne dsfede ; ne waes him Fitela mid ; 

890 hwaeSre him geeselde, f^aBt psdt swurd )?urh-w6d 
wraBtlicne wyrm, |?8Bt hit on wefalle 8etst6d 
drihtlic iren-i draca moi^Sre swealt. 
^Haefde agl^ca ehie gegongen, 
p2dti he bedh-hordes briican m6ste 

895 selfes d6me. Ssfe-bAt gehl6d, 

b^r on bearm scipes beofhte frietwa 
Waelses eafera ; wyrm hdt gemealt. 

his nephew, inasr^iich as they were evermore comrades in need 
in every qnarrel. They had heaten down with their swords very 
many of the race of the Jotuns. For Sigemund there sprang up, 
after his death-day, no little glory, since the stout fighter had slain 
the Serpent, the guardian of the hoard. He, a prince's son, under 
a hoar rock, alone attempted the daring deed ; nor was Fitela with 
him ; nevertheless, it happily fell out for him, that his sword pierced 
the yfondrous Serpent, so that it struck against th^rock-wall, the 
noble* weapon ; the dragon was killed outright. /JThis prodigy 
(Sigemund) had won by Ms prowess that he might enjoy by his own 
adjudication the ring^iioard. He loaded a sea-boat ; the heir of 
Wsels bore the glittering treasures into the ship's hold ; heat con- 



passage. Thorpe corrects Ipone to 
forme, and reads be eame and his 
nefan. Probably there is something 
wrong in secgan, lb. swylces; 
svmlces in MS. 

®^^ earn, uncle : Germ. Oheim, 
®®® geneSde, pf. of genelSan, to essay. 
^^ ge8€Blde,-pj.o£ ge8(Blan,tohB.ipi^Ji, 
^^ sweaU, pf. of sweltan, to perish. 



^®^ agksca. This word, which 
seems to convey the notion of inces- 
sant harassing and troubling, though 
usually applied in malam partetn, is 
not invariably so ; here it is applied 
to Sigemimd, and in 1. 2692 to Beo- 
wulf himself. 

®®* gehlod, pf. of gehladen, to load. 

^^ gemealt, pf. oigemeltan, to melt. 
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Se wses wreccena wide mserost 
ofer wer-fecSde, wigendra hle6, 
900 eUeji-dsedum : he faBfi sfer onp&h.. 
)iSSan Herem6de8 hild sweSrbde^ 
. earfoS and ellen. He mid E6tenura wear^* 
. on fe6nda gewadd forS forlAcen, 
sniide forsended ; hine sorh-wylmas 
906 lemedon to lange. He his le6dum wearS, 
eallum aB^elingum, to aldor-ceare. 
/Swylce oft bemearn, ^rran m^lu^x 
swiS-ferhSes siS snotor ceorl monigi 
se pe him bealwa t6 b6te;gel^fde ;^ 
910 l^aBt fast ]7e6dnes beam gepe6n scolde, 
faeder aB^lum onf6n, folc gehealdan, 
hord and hle6-burh, haeleSa rice, 
eBel Scyldinga. He p^v eallmn wearS, 
ma3g Higeldces manna cynne, 

sumed the Serpent. This was notably the greatest of wanderers 
among the nations of men, this shelter of warriors, by his deeds 
of valour ; he on this account first throve.'jf After that Heremod's 
warfare dwindled, his power and might. He, among the Jutes, 
was delivered by treason into the power of his enemies, and sud- 
denly banished ; overwhelming sorrows disabled him too Ippg* He 
became to his peoples, to all his nobles, a life-long care. VAccord- 
ingly many a shrewd freeman often in the earlier times Tfe wailed 
the expedition of his stout-hearted [prince], who trusted to him for 
boot against bale (protection from Iniaiy)} that that king's son 
should prosper, take to his father's nobleness, guard the nation, the 
treasure and sheltering burgh, the realm of knights, the father-land 
of the Scyldings. He, on the other hand — the kinsman of Higelac 



^^ Heremodes, On the story of 
this Danish Mnff I have attempted to 
throw some little light in the article 
devoted to him in the Glossary. 

®^ earfa6, Grein rightly corrects 
eafolSj power ; see 1. 634. 

^* le7nede, MS.; all the editors 
correct lenred-on. 

^^ motor ceorl. The free land- 



holders among the Danes deplored 
the expedition of Heremod^ as the 
same class among the Geatas (1. 202) 
approved that of Beowulf. 

^^^ (slSelunif from a'Sdu, dat. after 
onfon ; see 1. 852. 

»^3 ctSc/. The word is expressed in 
the MS. hy the Kunic letter hearing 
the same name : See antey page 88. 
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915 fre6iidum ge&gra; hiue fyren onw6d. 
Hwilum fliteiide, fealwe strs&te 
mearum xmbtoD. p£ waos morgen-le6ht 
scofen and scynded ; ei5de scealc monig 
swi^hicgende t6 sele p&ai hedn, 

920 searo-wundor 8e6n ; swylce self .cyning 
of br;fd-biire, be4h-horda weard, 
tred^ode tirfiBst, getrume micle, 
cystum gecy«ed, and his cw^n mid him, 
medo-stig gemsBt ms&gSa hdse . ^ 



r'r. > i 



XIV. 



926 Hr6Sg4r ma^lode: (he t6 healle^ong, 
st6d on stapole, geseah stedpne hr6f 

-was to all men, to mankind, to his friends, more gracious ; into 



the other(Heremod) crime entered," 

There were times when, racing, they traversed on their horses 
the yellow roads. Then was the morning light come forth and 
shining ; many a stoat-hearted fellow went to that high hall, to see 
the carious wonder; even as the king himself, from the bride- 
bower, the guardian of treasured jewels, illustrious walked amidst 
a great company, distinguished by his merits ; and his queen with 
him, amid a bevy of maidens, traversed the mead-path. 

XIV. 

Hro^gar spake ; (he had gone to the hall, stood on the plaU 
form, looked at the high-pitched roof adorned with gold, and 



•** hi/ne fyren onwod. These 
words have oeen .variouslv under- 
stood, hyne having been reierred by 
different editors to Sigemund, Here- 
mod, and Beowulf. It seems to me 
that the Sc6p means to contrast 
the noble public spirit of Beowulf 
with the wilful self-seeking of Here- 
mod — ' into Aim crime entered.' 

*^^ SwUum. This line and a half 
seem strangely out of place. 

'^® For icynded, 'hastened,' which 
makes no sense, we should surely 
read soynend, ' shining.' 

^^ getrume mick, 'magnk comi- 



tante catervtl ; ' this is a thoroughly 
epic passage. 

®** Mse, from Aa», a band ; the same 
word as the O.II.G. hansa, 

®^^ stapole. The meaning ' piUar, 
given by Grein, will not suit m this 
place. Bosworth in his Diet, gives 
the meaning, 'elevated place,' and 
refers to the Rushworth Oaspels. 
The 'staples' established at diffe- 
rent towns under the Statute of the 
Staple in the fourteenth century, 
seem to have been raised wooden 
platforms, erected in the market- 
place. 
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golde fdhne, and Grendles hond :) 
pisse ansyne alwealdan pBnc 
. lungre gelimpe. Fela ic lASes gebdd, 

0.30 grynna aBt Grendle : d maeg God wjrrcan 
wundor ajfter wundre, wuldres hyrde. 
p9St waes ungeara, f aet ic sfenigre me 
wedna ne w^nde, t6 widan feore, 
b6te gebidan, j^onne bl6de fdh 

935 hftsa shiest heoro-dre6rig st6d. 
Wed wid sc6fon witena gehwylcne 
J?dra pe ne w^ndon f aet hie wide-ferhS 
le6da land-geweorc IdSum beweredon, 
scuccum and scinnum. Nii scealc hafaS, 

940 f urh drihtnes miht, dsede gefremede, 
pe we ealle sfer ne meahton 
snyttrum besyrwan. Hwset ! |?aet secgan maeg, 
efiie swd hwylc maegSa swd f one magan cende 
aBfter gum-cynnum, gyf he6 gyt lyfaS, 

946 faet hyi^e eald metod este wsfere 

Grendel's hand.) * For this sight be thanks forthwith rendered to 
I the Almighty ! Much hardship, many griefs have I endured at the 
hands of Grendel ; [but] God the Lord of glory can evermore work 
wonder after wonder. 'Twas but a little while ago that I counted 
not upon receiving relief, to an extended age, from any of my woes, 
when that best of houses stained with blood and all gory stood. 
Woes greatly exercised each one of my Witan, who thought that 
they might not, through a long period, defend from foes the land- 
work of the people, from devils and goblins. Now a man hath 
accomplished, through the Lord's might, deeds which all of na 
hitherto have not been able with all our wisdom to compass. What ! 
that may she say, — even whatever maiden gave birth to such a 
son among mankind, if she yet liveth, — that the old Creator was| 

•^® geltmpe, -pres. sub], of gelimpan, ®^^ wid scafen in MS.: the exact 

**' (snigre in MS. (perhaps a late, meaning of the line is douhtfuL 

weak form, as Bugge remarks, rather ^^^ mde-ferh^. See 1. 702. 

than an error of the scribe), instead ^® scealc. We see this word in 

of the proper gen. pi. €Bnigra, the low Latin marescalctis, ' hoise- 

^^ to wtdmi feore f lit. Ho wide life,' groom,* whence marechal, marshal. 

i.e., to a distant period of life, ®"ccrKfc,pf.ofcenw«»,to bring forth. 
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beam-gebyrdo. Nii ic, Beowulf, J7ec, 
secg betsta, me for sunu wylle 
freiSgan on ferh'Se : heald forS tela 
niwe sibbe. Ne biS pe senigre gdd 

950 . worolde wilna, pe ic geweald haebbe. 
Fill oft ic for laBSsan ledn te61iliode, 
hord-weorSunge, hndhran rince, 
ssemran aet saBCce. pA pe self hafast 
dsfedum gefremed, }/8fet pin [d6in] lyfaS 

966 awa t6 aldre. ^Iwalda j^ec 

g6de forgylde, &w& he nii gyt dyde. 
Beowulf maSelode, beam Ecg]?eowes : 
We l^aet ellen-TTgorc, estum miclum, 
feohtan fremedon, frecne gene«don 

900 eafoS uncuSes. USe ic_swiSor, 
]?aBt pA hine selfiie gese6ii m6ste, 
feiSnd on fraetewum, fyl-w^rigne. 

\ Ic bine hraedlice heardan dammum, 

gracious to her in her cbild-beariiig. Now will I, Beowulf, best of 
men, love tliee in my heart like a son : maintain rightly oar new 
tie of kindred. Nor shall there be to thee the lack of any pleasures 
in the world, over which I have power. Full oft have I for less de- 
creed a reward, places of honour at the hearth, to a meaner soldier, 
one worse in fight. Thou by thy deeds hast obtained for thyself, 
that thy [glory] liveth evermore. May the Almighty requite thee 
with good, as He even now hath done ! ' y 

Beowulf spake, the son of Ecgtheow :-^* We, with hearty good- 
will, accomplished by [hard] fighting that great work, and boldly 
encountered the power of the monster. I would far rather that 
thou couldst see himself, the foe fally equipped, vanquished and 



•*^ heamrffebyrdo, abl. sg. of beam' ^'^ dom, glory , is not in the MS., 

gehyrdu, but is supplied by Kemble, followed 

^*® €Bmgre : see 1. 932, note. by other editors, to complete the 

^*^ teohhode, pf. of teoJihimij to ap- sense, 

point. **** feohtan, abl. oifeohte, 

»*2 In the translation I have ^ UlSe, &c., lit. ' I would rather 

adopted Grein's correction Aeo/-8- grant.' 

weorfiunf/e. ®^* fyl-^oeiigne, ' by fall distressed.' 

K 



on wail-bedde, wriSan |7<jhtc, 
9C5 («ct he for band- gripe minum scolde 

licgean lif-bysi";, butaii his lie swice. 

Ic hine ne mlhte, pa. metod nolde, 

ganges getwteman ; no ic him f a?s geome a;t-fealh, I 

feorh-geiiitSlan ; wa;8 to fore-niihtig 
070 feund on feSe. Hwa'Serc he his folme forlet, 

to lif-wraSe, last weardian, 

earm and eaxle : n6 fter lenige ewd jJeAh 

fedsceaft guma fr6fre gebohte. 

No ^Jy leng IcofaS Id^-geteona, 
675 synnum geswencedj ac h}Tie sAr halaS 

in niS-gripe nearwe befongen, 

balw on bendum : pxr abidan sceal 

maga mane fdh miclan dimes, 

hii him scir metod scrifan wille. 
980 ])&, w£es swigra secg, sunu Ecglafes, 

fallen. I thonght quickly to fetter him with, hard chains on a bed 1 
of death, so that he, for the grip of my haud, should lie stragghng f 
for life, without his body oacaping. I was not able (since the. I 
Creator willed it not) to binder him from going ; therefore I did I 
not effectually cling to him, my deadly assailant ; the foe was too I 
strong on his feet. Tot he left his hand to remain behind him, for I 
a, life-defence, his arm and shoulder ; the forlorn man has not 
therein after all pnrcbaaed any comfort. The wrong-doer will not 
for that live longer, weighed down by his sins ; but pain will take 
hold of bim closely fettered in its deadly grasp, bale [will keep him] 
in bonds ; there mnst the wreteh, crime- stained, await his great 
doom, how the pure Creator shall bo pleased to assign it to him.' 
Then was the man, the son of Ecglaf , more silent in regard in 

aiao for^-gexet^ (1. 1760), as literal 1 
translationa of prepotent and pro^^ 

"'^ feSe, gait, footing. 

"1 to li/-TcntSe : eae 1. 28. . 
meauiag is doubtful. lb, tagt u> 
Anil, lit. ' to guard his track.' 

"'' mid fffipe, MS. 

'■" balw, for bnlu, henlu. 

»=» iiiiHM E'ljlnfet, riunferth. 



aUiteratiuu. 

'"' The meaning neeras to be as 
giTen in the translation : ^at refers 
to the purpijse of tlie Creator, which 
was adTerae to that of Beowulf. 
aC-fealh, pf. of wt-fdgan, to stick to. 

*" fore-miUig. The Saxon poet 
seems to have coined this word, and 
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on gylp-sprasce giiS-geweorca, 

siSSan aeSelingas, eorles craBfte, 

ofer hednne hr6f hand scedwedon, 

fe6nde8 fingras : foran jeghwylc. 
985 Waes steda naegla gehwylc st;;^le gelicost, 

hsfeSenes hand-sporu hilde-rinces, 

egl unheoru. JEghwylc gecwseS J7a3t him 

heardra n^n hrinan wolde, 

iren 8fer-g6d, fast pvQS ahlsecan 
090 bl6dge beadu-folme onberan wolde. 

XV. 

])& waBS hdten hrdSe, Heort innanweard 
fohnum gefra^twod. Fela f^sera wa3s, 
wera and wifa, J?e )?a3t win-reced, 
gest-sele gyredon. Gold-fdg scinon 
995 web aafter wagum, wundor-si6na fela 

his vaunting ^speecli about his deeds in war, after that the nobles, 
through that earPs prowess, beheld the hand, — the fingers of the 
foe — ^high up on the lofty roof ; each one in advance. Bach of his 
tough nails was most like to steel, the hand-spurs of the heathen 
fighter, pointed horrors. Eveiy one said that no first-rate iron ever 
so hard would touch them, so as to weaken the bloody war-hand of 
the monster. 

XV. 

Then was the order quickly given, — Heorot adorned within by 
human hands. Much people there were, men and women, who 
garnished that wine-house, that guest-hall. Cloths embroidered 
with gold shone along the walls ; many wonderfal sights for every 



^^^ ofer heof/me hrof. This cannot *^^ The passage to the end of the 

mean ' above the roof/ for the poet canto is difficult. Grain takes steda 

had before spoken of Grenders arm as an adj., from stede or stcede^ 

being taken ' tmder geapne hrof ' O.H.G. stdti, ' firm,' ' strong.' 

(1. 837); the sense, therefore, must ^^"^ egl unheoru; so in MS. Thorpe 

be as I have rendered it. reads eglan heoru, ' the terrific one's 

®®* foran ceghvyylc. Does this sword.' Kemble translates ' the rude 
mean ' each man [saw it — ^the arm] in terror.' I have adopted Grain's ex- 
front of Mm ' ? planation of egl. »»» hrel^e, MS. 
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secga gehwylcum, (?dra Jje on swylc Btttra^. , 

Wa39 pxt beorhte bold tubroceii awiBe, 

eal inneweard ii-en-bendum fasst ; 

heorras t6hlideue ; hr6l &iia genass, 
1000 calles ansund, fi se aglEeca, 

fyrren-dceduin fdg, on fledm gewand, 

aldres orw^na. N6 pout fSe byS 

t6 befle6nne, fremme se pe wille ; 

ac gesacan sceal sawl-bereadra, 
1005 n^de genyded, niSSa beama, 

grund-bi'iendra, gearwe stdwe, 

fter bis bcboma, legei'-bedde ftest, 

swefeS asfter symle. p& wa^s se61 and ruM, 

pxt to bealle gang Healfdenes Bunu ; 
1010 wolde self cyning symbel Jjicgan. 

Ne gefraegn Ic J^a ma^gKe mdran werode 

ymb hyra siiic-gyfan sdl gebseran. 

Bugon fid t6 bence blied-dgende, 

perBon, of thoBo that gaze on audi. That bright oastle, thougli all i 
fastened with bands of iron within, wa.B grea,tlf shattered ; the 
hinges burst open ; the roof alone anrvived, wholly uninjured, when 
the monster, stained by his wicked deeds, turned to flight, hopeless 
of life. That [death] it is not aiD easy thing to flee from (perform 
it whoBo will) ; but each man that owns a sonl, of the inhabitanta 
of the ground, the children of qnarrola, compelled by necessity, 
must seek the place prepared, where his b9dy, impriaoued in ila 
narrow bed, shall sleep after [life's] feast. ,' Then was chance and 
time that Healfdeue'a son should go to the hall ; the king himself 
would taate of the feaat-HNor did I ever hear of a tribe, in a 
greater body, conducting itself butter around theii' ti-easure-giver. 



'" tohlidene, part, of tohlidan, to 
split open. lb. gtTias, pf. a! ffenetaii, 

1M3 or-ioCTKi, lit. 'withoulexpecta- 

"" j/eancan, MS. I have followed 
Thorpe in correctiiigr geaecan, to 
eeek. 



"■" ffenyddefiSS. ; Thorpe coiractaB 
gaiyded. 

""" ip(/er-6(rf IB ' the grave.' 

'"" ealandtnal. SeeLlOll. i 
and miel eeems tK) have been used aa M 
a current phrase ; ' hap and tima." ■ 

'"" Had-ni/mide, lit. ' proapaitTfl 
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4 • ^^^ 

fylle gefsfegon. FaBgene ge|?aBgon 

1015 medo-fiil manig magas fdra 

swig-hicgen de on sele |?dm hedn, 
Hr6Sgdr and Hr6Sulf. Heorot innan wa>s 
fre6ndum afylled ; nalles fdcn-stafas 
pe6d-Scyldinga8 fenden fremedon, 

1020 Forgeaf f d Beowulfe beam Healfdenes 
segen gyldenne, sigores t6 ledne, 
hroden hilde-cumbor, helm and byrnan, 
msfere maSBum-sweord ; manige gesawon. 
beforaijL beom beran. Beowulf ge|?dh 

1025 fill on flette ; n6 he |?8fere feoh-gyfl:e 
fi)re sc6tenum scdmigan forfte. 
Ne gefiraBgn ic fi'e6ndlicor fe6wer madmas 
golde gegyrede gum-manna fela 
in ealo-bence oBrum gesellan, 

Then these prosperous men set themselves down on the benches, 
delighted in the plenty [of the feast]. Their kinsmen in that high 
hall, the strong-sonled HrotJgar and Hro^nnff, joyfully quaffed 
many a brimmer of mead. Heorot within was filled with friends ; 
the Scyldings' tribe by no means did bad acts the while. 

Then the son of Healf dene gave to Beowulf a golden ensign, 
in reward of victory, a wreathed war-banner, a helmet and a 
breast-plate, a great and valuable sword ; many saw [the attendants] 
carrying them before the hero.' Beowulf in the hall quaffed the cup ; 
he had no need to be ashamed of that present before the soldiers. 
Nor have I heard tell of many persons giving to others on the ale- 
bench four precious objects enriched with gold in more fiiendly 



'<>i* Fagere, MS. 

• wi* magas ]tara. There is pro- 
bably some error in the MS. here, 
for it is difficult to make sense of 
these words. 

^®" Hrothwulf, Hrothgar's cousin, 
is identified by some with Eolf 
Kraka. See the Glossary of Names. 

1018 Deeds of treachery and vio- 
lence so often broke up the feasts 
of the Northmen that it is not 



without meaning that the poet as- 
sures us that no such acts marred 
the harmony of this particular feast. 
See the Heimahringla and Saxo 
pamm, 

1022 J follow Grein in correct- 
ing the hUte of the MS. to hUde'j 
hUde-cumhor is in apposition to segen. 

^^^ scotenum, MS. Kemble and 
Thorpe correct^cca^erw^wm, 'shooters/ 
see 1. 1154. 



\A^ 



1030 Ymb boes helmee hriif, heofod-beorgc, 
wirum bewutiden, walan litan heold, 
JijEt him fela l^fifrecne ne meahtoii, 
scdr-heard sceBSflTi, J^onne scyld-freca 
ongean grdmum gangan scolde. 

1035 Hcht ]}& eorla hle6 eahta mearas, 
fteted-hleore, on flet te6n, 
in under eoderas. pAi-a ^uum st6A 
aadol searwum fiih, since gewur'Sad : 
fait wa;s hilde-setl hefih-cyninges, 

lOiO (lomie sweorda geldc simu Healfdenes 
efnan wolde. Najfre on ore lieg 
wid-cuSea wig, fonue walu feollon. 
And fa Beowulfe bi^ga gehwasSres 
eodor Ingwina onweald getedh, 

1045 wicga and wa;pna: het hine wel bnican. 

gaisQ. Bionod the top of that helnict, for a protoution of the head, 
twiatod with wires, a Wala (?) was an onter defence, bo that 
Bwords, pohshed and hard, might not dangerausly harm it, when 
the shielded warrior had to go against tho foe. Then the shelter 
of earls [HroSgar] gave orders to bring into the ooTirt eight horsea 
with plated head-stalls, in under the horse-doors. On one of iheni 
there was a saddle curiously adorned, enriched and precions ; that 
was tho war-seat of the high king, when the son of Healfdeoe was 
minded to proetise tho sword-game. Never flagged the battle of 
the far-famed one at the head [of hia army], when the carcases of 
the slain fell to earth. And then the prince of the Ingwinas gave 
over to Beownlf the possession of both one and the other, — tho 



1030 ^jj aetitence ia probahly cor- 
rupt; the scribe liimaelf doea not 
appear to ha^e underatuod it. The 
raadingu ahove ftre those of the MS. 
Waian ia token by aome as the ace., 
and translated 'wales,' 'hruiaes:' 
'head-covering warded off bniiaes.' 
Qrein conceives tcala to mean a pig-, 
juat B8 he UDderatood/f<rA, in I. 305, 
' the hoar device oulaide protected, 
&c.' A thorough study of ancient 
Teutonic helmets mifrht, perhaps, 



throw light on the pasaage. Of laf 
nothing can be made : 1 followGrsia 
in correcdug' Me, bequests, heir- 
looms, t'.e., sworda. See 1. 7Bfi. 

'«!« fieted-hUore, lit. ' plated on 
cheok. 

""' etxl^rai. Eoder is the 0»N. 
ia^arr, which occurs in the Edda 
(Bi-(ifTi. 35), and ia there explained 
by Liining ' horse-door ' (fti-, horae, 
dyr, door). 

"'*' Sre, dat. of Cir, heginninp. 



I 





BEOWULF. 71 

Swd manlice msere f e6den, 
hord-weard haBle^a, heaSo-raesas geald, 
mearrum and madmum ; swd hf noefre man lyhS, 
se pe secgan wile s6S aBJfter rihte. 

XVI. 

1050 J?d gyt aBghwylcum eorla drihten, 
]?ara pe mid Beowulf e brimlade tedh, 
on |?aere medubence maSSum gesealde, 
yrfe-ldfe ; and |?one sfenne h^ht 
golde forgyldan, pone pe Grendel sfer 

1056 m&,ne acwealde, swd he hyra md wolde, 
nefne him witig God wyrd forst6de, 
and |?£es mannes m6d. Metod eallum weold 
gumena cynnes, swd he mi git d^S ; 
for|?an biS andgit aeghwjer shiest, 

horses and the arms, — he bad him enjoy them weU. Thus like a 
true man did the great ruler, the treasure- warden of heroes, requite 
the [perilous] shocks of war with horses and precious things ; in 
such wise that never will any man undervalue them, who wishes to 
speak the truth according to right. 



XVI. 

Then, moreover, did the lord of earls bestow treasure on the 
mead-bench on each one of those who undertook with Beowulf the 
voyage over the deep, — heirlooms to leave behind them; and he 
gave orders to pay the price in gold of that one man whom Grendel 
ihad wickedly slain, as he would have [slain] more of them, had 
/not all-knowing God, and that man's courage, prevented this 
destiny for them. The Creator ruled over all the children of men, 
as He now yet doth ; therefore is reflection everywhere best, [and] 



**^ iyhfSf 8 pros. 8g. of Uan. illustration of the old Teutonic 

1054 rj^Q companion of Beowulf, theory, that every man has his price, 

who had lost his life while aiding — is of a certain value, greater or less, 

his Jord against Grendel (1. 741), is to the society to which he belongs, — 

paid for at his just value, his were- is highly interesting. See Wilkins' 

ffyld, by Ilrothgar. This practical Leges Anglo-SaxoniccBf passim. 



72 BEOWULF. 

1060 ferli^es forej^anc. Fela sceal gebidau 

le6fes and IdBes, ae fe loDge her 

on fyssum win-dagum worulde briiceS. 

paer webs sang and sweg samod astgasdere 

fore Healfdenes liilde-wisan, 
1065 goraen-midu grated, gid oft wrecen, 

Jjonne heal-gamen HroSgdres 8c6p, 

eefter medo-beuce, mfenan scolde. 
' Finnes eaferum, fd hie se fter begeat, 

htcleS llealfdena, Hnicf Scyldmga, 
1070 in Fres-wiEle feallan scolde. 

No huru Hildeburh herian forfte 

Eiitena tre6we ; unBynnum wearS 

beloren le6fum a!t fdm Imd-plegan, 

bearnum and br6Sruni ; hie on gebyrd hruron, 

foro-thought of the mind. Mach. must he expect of good and evil, 
who here for a long time, in these daja of toil, eDJojs the worldV 
There were aong and the din of voices, mingled together, before the' 
war-leader [the eon] of Healfdene ; the wood of mirth was toached, 
the tale oft recoantod, when HroSgar'a poet, along the mead- 
bench, was to recite [what was] the delight of the hall : — 

' By Ei]i!s, heirs, when the peril overtook them, g^f the 
Scylding, Healfdene's warrior, was in Priesland doomed toSIT Nor 
sorely had HJldeburh . need to praise the good faith of the Jntes; 
without her taoit she was bereft of her beloved sons and brothers, 



'«i ifofes and lalSff, lit. 'of what 
is lief and what is loathly.' 

"*' gometirwud'ii, ' the plaj-wood,' 
i.e., the harp. 

'«»» Finne* eafemm. There is 
much difficuJWahout this opening of 
the Scop's tala. Thorpe inserts be, 
'concerning',' before J'innes,aai con- 
nects the woidB with nhnt has gone 
hefore. I am far from certain that 
this does not give the best eeneo ; 
however, I have followed Qrein in 
hia arraiigenient of the sentence. 
Fin's heirs, 'when the peril over- 
took thBm,'i'.f.,wlion Fin's town was 
attacked (see the Hi-cursim on this 



passage), defended themeelvea ao 
well that they caused the death of 
Hrnef, the leader of the attack 

«™ Healfdmia, MS. Sealfd^a, 
Edda. 

""' Eotenit, though it would natu- 
rally represent the gen. pi. of eot«n 
(Jotunn), giant, can only he under- 
stood here as another fonnof JtUua, 
gen. of Jotan, the Jutes. lb. Ufuyn- 
jiuwi. Grain takes thewordto be aaj 
adj., and joins it to tenriiKiM, ftc. 
seems harsh ; 1 should prefer t 
gard it ae used adverbially, or a 
correct uittyntiig, with Thorpe. 

""* h)-uro,i, pf. of h-eosmi, to fall. 



I 



BEOWULF. 73 

1075 gdre wunde ; f aat waes geomuru ides. 
Nalles h61inga Hoces d6htor 
metodsceaft bemearn, sy'SSan morgen com, 
pA he6 under swegle gese6n meahte 
morSor-bealo maga, fiaer he6 sfer maeste heold 

1080 worolde wynne. Wig ealle fomam 
Finnes |?egnas, nemne fedum anum, 
|?£et he ne melite on ]:sem meBel-stede 
wig Hengeste wiht gefeohtan, 
n6 pa. wed-ldfe wige forjjringan 

1085 |?e6dnes f egne. Ac big him ge]?ingo budon, 
|?aet hie him oBer flet eal gerymdon, 
healle and hedh-setl, ps&t hie healfre ge weald . 
wiS E6tena beam dgan m6ston, 
and aet Yeoh-gyftum Folcwaldan sunu, 

1090 d6gra gehwylce, Dene weorSode, 
Hengestes hedp hringum w^nede 

in tlie shield play : they fell according to their destiny, wounded by 
the spear; that was a sorrowful lady. Not without cause did 
Hoe's daughter mourn fate's decree, when the morning came ; 
when she might behold under the sky her kinsmen slaughtered and 
gone, where erst she had the taost joy in the world. War swept 
away all the thanes of Finn, except a very few, so that he might 
not, on the place of assembly, contend at all against Hengest, nor 
protect by war that miserable remnant from the prince's thane 
(Hengest). But they [Finn's thanes] offered to him conditions, 
that they would wholly vacate for him [Hengest] another court, 
a hall and a high seat, so that they might halve the power with the 
children of the Jutes, and that the son of Folcwaldan [Finn], at the 
distribution of present's, should on each day do honour to the" Danes, 
should liberally present Ho&gfist^ band with rings even in the like 



*<^^® ffocea dohtor. Hildeburh ; see term elsewhere, so far as I can 

the JExcurms on this episode in the discover, justifies the interpret 

Appendix. tition. 

^^^ me^elstede, Hhe place of as- ^®®^ tr^, MS. ; Thorpe corrects 

semWy : ' see note on 1. 236. Grein wi6, 

and Tliorpe understand it here, ' field ^^^ toenede, pf of wenian ; lit. 

of battle,' but no similar use of the 'should habituate to.' 



efne swd swiSe, sinc-gestre^num 

feettan goldes, bwA he Fresena cyn 

on be6r-sele byldan wolde. 
1095 p& hie getrtiwedon on tw^ healfa 

feste frioSu-w^re ; Fin Hengeste, 

elne unflitme, ASum benemde, 

JjEBt he pa. wedr-liife weotena d6me 

drum heolde, pxt fa;r ifenig mon, 
1100 wordum ne worcum, weere ne brtece, 

ne f urh inwit-searo aifre gemtenden, 

f^ah hie hira beag-gyfan banan folgedon, 

J?e6denleilse, pA him swil gejicarfod wses. 

Gyf Jjonne Fryana hwylc frccnan sprsece 
1105 fajB morSor-hetes myndgiend w^re, 

fionne hit sweordes ecg sySSan scolde. 

AB wses geajfiied, and icge gold 

degree (with presents of precions things [made] of plated gold), as 
he would encourage the kindred of the Frisiana in the beer-haU. 
Then on hoth sides they ratified a Srm treaty of peace; J^HJ'^''' 
gaged to ^BngeaL-on oath, strongly and without strife, that he 
would honourably maintain that sad remoant, by the judgment of 
the Witan, so that no man there should by word or work break J 
the treaty, or with crafty malice ever make mention of [the past], \ 
although they, rnler-leaa, followed the slayei" of their own ring- 1 
giver, as they had been compelled to do. If, then, anyone of the-l 
Frisians shonld with rash speech make mention of that marderoUB ■ 
fend, then the edge of the sword was to avenge it. ■ 

The oath was taken, and gold brought forth from the hoard. 1 



IMS wea-lafe. The remnant of the 
Danish followers of Hiiajf, who, aiter 
their maBter's fall (described in the 
frftftment conunonly called the Battle 
ofFinfinirg),ift6k service with Finn, 
the Frisian kin^. 

'"" gemtenden (read ffemrcndoii) is 
supposed by Grein to eowe from a 
Terh otherwise unknown, gemanan, 
to corrupt ; but it seemB better to 
suppose a ifejinsn-rm connected with 
iiiam-nij, to declare, and ffemminn, tii 




'""" ijfSSim, MS.; Thorpe 
meeZrian, to compose ; hut Gre 
eefie, from s^an {Getieiu, I. 162S)i\ 
which be behsTas to be there usea 
in the sense of ' aven^.' With this 
verb he identifies the sj/Hfian of the 
text. These assumptions are botji 
doubtful and the pasiwge lemaina 
obicnre. 



BEOWULF. 75 

ahaefen of horde. Here- Scyldinga 
betst beado-rinca waes on bsfel gearu. 

1110 JEt fsem dde waes eS-ges^ne 

swdt-fdh syrce, sw;^ eal gylden, 
eofer iren-heard, aeSeling manig 
wundum awyrded: sume on wael crungon. 
H^t pA Hildeburh, eet Hnaefes dde, 

1115 hire selfre sunu sweoloSe befaestan, 
bdn-fatu baernan, and on bsel d6n 
earme on eaxle. Ides gnomode, 
geomrode giddum. GiiB-rinc astdh ; 
wand to wolcnum wael-fyra maest, 

1120 hlynode for hlgfewe ; hafelan multon, 

ben-geato burston ; fonne bl6d aetspranc, 
IdB-bite lices. Lig ealle forswealg, 
gsesta gifrost, f dra pe faer giiS fornam : 
b^ga folces waes hira blsed scacen. 

The noble warrior of the soldier- Scy Mings [ Hneef] was made ready 
for the funeral pile. At the pyre might easily be seen the war- 
shirt stained with blood, the swine all of gold, the boar-helm of 
hardest iron, many a noble disfigured by wounds: some had 
fallen in the carnage. Thei^, at HngeTs burning, Hildeburh bade 
them commit her own sons to the burning heat, ^ burn their 
bodies, and on the pile reduce the hapless ones to ashes. The lady 
groaned, uttered sorrowful cries. The warrior mounted upwards ; 
that greatest of funereal fires rose to the clouds, roared before the 
mound ; the heads melted, the gates of the wounds burst ; then 
blood gushed forth, from the gash made in the body. Fire, that 
greediest of spirits, swallowed up all those whom war had there 
swept away ; for both nations their welfare was departed. 



^^^ icge. No commentator, so far "^* «wnw, MS. ; read mna, 

as I know, has been able to explain **^^ eaxle. Thorpe corrects arc, 

this word satisfactorily. ashes, which I have followed in the 

"^^ 8wyn, The crest surmount- translation, 

ing the iron helmet was a boar made ^^*^ henrgeato, A strange com- 

of gold. In the next line eofer sim- pound, not elsewhere met with, 

ply means ' hehnet.' "'*'^ lalS-bite, lit. ' hostile bite.* 

L 2 
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1126 Gewiton him f d wigend wica ne6sian, 
fre6ndum befeallen, Frysland gese6n, 
hdmas and hedh-burh. Hengest hA gyt 
w^l-fdgne winter wunode mid FiL^ 
.... unhlitme ; eard gemunde, 

1130 feah fe he meahte on mere drifan 
hringed-stefnan. Holm storme weol, 
won wiS winde ; winter ^Se beledc 
is-gebinde, oSSaBt oSer com 
gear in geardas ; swd mi gyt deS, 

1135 \)& j:e syngales sele bewitiaS 

wuldor-torhtan weder. pd waes winter scacen ; 



XVII. 

Then the warriors, deprived of their friends, departed to visit 
the settlements, to see Friesland, the hamlets and high burgh. 
Hengest, during the winter, the enemy of moving waters, still 

dwelt there with Finn (?) ; he bethought him of his 

native place, thou^irTie could not urge his ringed-stemmed ship^ 
over the sea. The water boiled under the tempest, struggled' 
against the wind ; winter locked the waves in icy bonds, till a new 
year came to the farm-steads, even as it now still doth, for those 
that continually watch for the gloriously bright weather. Then 
was winter fled; fair was the bosom of the earth; the wanderer- 



1125 Qezoiton. Hnafs remaining 
warriors disperse to the homes as- 
signed to them in different parts of 
Friesland. 

"*® weel-fdgne ; wcel, rolling or 

rushing water, faf/j infensus; said 

of the winter, because it fetters the 

running waters with ice. lb. mid 

Jlnnelf MS. 

1129 ^ ^Qj^ is wanting in the MS., 
of which only I remains j Grein sup- 



plies e^les. lb. unhlitme has not yet 
been satisfactorily explained. Thorpe 
corrects ur^itnie, 'without dissen- 
sion.' 

"30 he, MS. ; ne, Grein. 

*^** sekf MS. ; Thorpe reads 8€ele, 
and translates 'a happy moment' 
Perhaps we should take it as the gen. 
agreeing with syngales, 'at a time 
perpetually recurring,' For pd Grein 
reads f^cm. 
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faBger foldan bearm ; fundode wrecca 

gist of ^eardum ; he t6 gym-wraece 

BwiSor j?6hte j^onne t6 sse-ldde, 
1140 gif he torn-gem6t |?urhteon mihte, 

|?aet he Eotena beam inn-gemunde. 

Swd he ne forwymde worold-rafedenne, 

forme him Hunldfing, hilde-le6man, 

billa shiest, on bearm dyde : 
1146 |?aes waeron mid E6tenum eege cu^. 
- S wylce ferhS-frecan Fin eft begeat 

Bweord-bealo sliSen, £et his selfes hdm ; 

siSSan grimne gripe GuSldf and Osldf, 

sefter ssfe-siSe, sorge msfendon, 

guest [HeDjgest] longed [to set out] from the farm-steads; he 
thought rather" on a woeful vengeance than on a sea voyage, if he 
might carry to the end the deadly conflict, on which he, the child 
of the Jutes, inly meditated. So he repudiated not the custom of 
the world, when [Fkm] laid on his lap pj^nnlflfii^gj that war-flashing 
sword, that best of blades : its edges were well known among the 
Jutes. "Thus the courageous Finn afterwards was overtaken by 
foul slaughter at his own home, when Guthlaf and Oslaf, after their 
sea-voyage, made mournful mention of the cruel death-struggle, 




1137 yjrecca (Eng. ' wretch '), exile, 
wanderer. Hengest was the com- 
mander of one of those hands of 
rovers, with no home hut their ships, 
who at that time infested the Nor- 
thern seas. 

"*^ ^ ne fcrwymde, I follow 
Kieger^s explanation of this difficult 
line. Hengest, though secretly plot- 
ting Tcngeance, did not rebel against 
the established customs; and when 
Finn, anxious to heal the breach, 
Haid on his lap,' t.e., presented to 
him, the good sword Hunlafing, 
Hengest accepted it. 

11** on bearm dyde. Ettmilller 
and Grein take these words to mean 
^ plunged into his bosom,' and to de- 
scribe the murder of Finn by Hen- 
gest. But cf. 1. 2194, where a nearly 
similar expression occurs, which can 



only be imderstood of making a pre- 
sent. See also 1. 2404 

^^** ecge. The double edge of 
Hunlafin^ had often been used by 
Finn agamst the Jutes with terrible 
effect. 

1146 Swylce is difficult of explana- 
tion : perhaps it refers to what has 
been said before of the secret designs 
of Hengest. lb. begeat, pf. of begitan, 
to reach, overtake. 

1148 grimne gripe, rightly referred 
by Rieger to the struggle in which 
Hnsef had fallen. 

"** mcendon. Against the com- 
pact which had been made, that no 
mention of enmities past should be 
allowed. Gu51af and Oslaf, on arriv- 
ing in Friesland from Denmark, 
freely bewailed their slain country- 
men — hostilities then recommenced. 



1150 ietwiton wedna duel ; ne meahte wfefre m6d 
forhabban in hreSre. pA wass heal hroden 
feinda feoriim, swilce Fin sltegen, 
cyning on corSre, and se6 cw^n numen. 
Sce6tend Scylduiga t6 scypum feredon 

1155 eal in-gesteald eorS-cynmges, 

swylce hie at Fiiines bAm findan meahton, 
sigla searo-gimma. Hie on BEfe-lMe 
drihtlice wif tii Denum feredon, 
lajddon to leiidum.* he6^ wees asungen, 

IICO gleOmannes gyd ; gamen eft astali, 
beorhtode benc-sw(5g; byrelas sealdon 
win of -wunder-fatum. pA cwom Wealhfe6w 

forB, 
giln under gyldnum hedge, \>3ir pa g6dan tw^gen, 
6a3ton Buhter-geffederan. pa gyt waia hicra sib 
ittgaidere, 

roproaobed him [as the author of] their portion of griefs ; nor 
could Hungest'H watering mind restrain itself in his breast. Then 
va& the hall adorned with the livce of foemen, inasmach as Finn 
was slain, the king in his conrt, and the queen taken away. The 
archers of the Scyidinga carried to the ehips all the boueehold staff 
of the land-king, whatever they were able to find at Finn's home- 
stead, jewels cnrious and preeiouB. They carried the noble ladj in 
their voyage to Denmark, led her to [herj people.' 

The snng was snng, the gleemim's tale [told] ; after that pastime 
arose, the noiao on the benches was loud and shrill ; cup-bearers 
handed wine from wondronsly wrought jara. Then came Weal- 
theow forth, with a golden coronet on her head, to go to where 
those two good friends, necle and nephew, sat. Still was there 



I 

i 



1105 jv„ j^m. I have atteinpled 
to give an intelligible view of this 
ain^ular episode in the ExatrBia re- 

"'' »eo cwen, Hildehurb. 

"" eoi-fi ' cyiiinges, 'land-kinp,' 
having a fixed residence and deKned 
temtory, as opposed to the ' sea- 
kiugB,' who bad neither. 

"*' h^dtu, cup-bearors. The woid 



occurs often in the Laim ofBthi^berf, 
and IB there always feminine. 

""* ealiter-iiefaderan, ' uf kin on. 
tlie fftlher's side.' &iAtet- is connected 
with the Germ. yemhiBielfr. Nearly 
the same word ib used in the TVo- 
■oellerB Song, 1. 4(t, to express llie 
relationship between Ilrothgar and 
Ilrothwulf ; they aro there called 
EiUdey-fadran. 
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1166 aeghwylc oBrum trywe, S wylce J?aBr HunferS |?yle 
aet f6tum saet fredn Scyldinga; gehwylc hiora 
his ferhBe tre6wde, [nsere 

faBt he haBfde m6d micel, j?edh pe he his magum 
dribst SBt ecga geldcum. SprsBC p& ides Scyl- 
dinga : 
'*0nf6h |?issum fulle, fre6-drihten min, 

1170 sinces brytta ; pn on sseluni wes, 

gold-wine gumena : and to Gedtum spraec 
mildum wordum, swd sceal man d6n. 
Be6 wi<5 Gedtas glaed, geofena gemyndig, 
nean and feorran : fd nii . . . . hafast. 

1176 Me man saBgde, |?aet |?ii for sunu wolde 
here-rinc habban. Heorot is gefselsod, . 
bedh-sele beorhta : briic |?enden pu m6te 
manigra medo, and |?inum magum laef 
folc and rice, f onnc |?u forS scyle 

1180 metodsceaft se6n. Ic minne can 

glaedne Hr6Sulf, faet he fa geogoSe wile 

peace between them ; each was true to the other. So also Hunfei*8 
the orator sat there at the feet of the Scyldings' lord ; each of them 
trusted to his sagacity, that he had great wit, — ^although he was 
not stannch and true to his own kinsmen in the game of swords. 
Then the Lady of the Scyldings spake : * Take this cup, my lord 
and master, dispenser of treasure ; happy and glorious be thou, 
generous friend of men ; speak to the Geatas with mild words, as 
one ought to do. Be thou gracious towards the Geatas, and mind- 
ful of gifts, from near and from far; thou now hast [peace]. It 
has been told to me, that thou wouldst gladly have the brave knight 
for a son. Heorot, that bright ring-hall, is cleansed ; enjoy while 
thou mayst the mead of the many, and leave to thy sons people and 
kingdom, when thou must depart to see the Godhead. I know my 
pleasant HrotJwulf, that he will honourably uphold the youth, if 



iiw rusre =» ne ware, Hunferth ^^^* A word begimiing with / has 

had killed or caused the death of his dropped out of the MS. Ettmiiller 

own brothers. See 1. 687. suggests /ntJw, peace. 

"" /co/«w«, A lengthened form "^* for swnu ; see 1. 947. 

of giofa, horn gifu. 
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drum healrlan ; gyf |7u aer )^nne he, 
wine Scyldinga, worold ofla^test. 
W<5ne ic J?a5t he mid g6de gyldan wille 

1185 uncran eaferan ; gif he J^set eal gemon, 
hwa't wit t6 willan and t6 worSmyndum, 
nm})or wesendum jfer dma gefremedon. ** 
Ilwcarf |?d bi bence, ps^r hyre byre wgferon, 
IlriSSric and IIr<S5mund, and hieleSa beam, 

1100 giogoS aL'tgsederef J^ajr se g<ida sa^t, 

Beowulf Gedta, be j^sem gebr6Brum twsfem. 




XVIIL 

II im wa5S ful boren, and fre6nd-laSu 
wordum bewsfegned, and wunden gold 
cstum geedwed ; earm-redde twd, 
1195 hra^gl and hringas, heals-bedga msest 
fAra f'e ic on foldan gefriegen h^bbe. 
Nsbnigne ic under swegle s^h^n h^rde 

fchon, the Scylding«' kindly lord, shonldst leave the world before him. 
I ween that ho will requite our heirs with good, if he bethinketh 
him of all that, which we, in regard to honours, erst performed for 
his plcaHuro and dignity while he was yet an infant.' Then she 
turned by the bench, where her sons were, Hre8ric and HrolS- 
mnnd, and [other] sons of warriors, the youth sitting together; 
there the good knight, Beowulf the Geat, sat beside the two 
brethren. 

xvni. 

To him a cup was borne, and a friendly invitation offered, and 
twisted gold graciouslv bestowed ; two armlets, raiment and rings, 
[and] the largest collar that I have ever heard of in the worid. 
No iiner piece of jewellery under the sky did I ever hear of as being 



"** gtrnion, prcs. of ffemunan, to rects earm-reaf'y Grein (whom I 
call t() mind. follow) earm ^ hreade, lit ^arm- 

'**♦* earnM'eadc, MS. ; Tliorpo cor- wreaths.' 




t-^ 
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drimcon win weras, wyrd ne cuSon, 
ge6sceaft grimne, swd hit agangen wearS 

1236 eorla manegura. SyS'San aefen cwom, 

and him Hr6Sgdr gewdt t6 h6fe sinum, ^^f^ 
rice to reste. Reced weardode -^ 

'(^ unrim eorla, swd hie oft fifer dydon ; 
. benc-felu b^redon : hit geond-brseded wearS 

1240 beddum and bolstrum. Be6r-scealca sum, f ^^^ 
fiis and fsfege, flet-reste-gebedg. >/ ^ 

Setton him t6 hedfdum hilde-randas, ^^*'%>k 

bord-wudu beorhtan. paer on bence waes, 
ofer £eBelinge, ;^S-gesene cf^ 

1246 hea'So-stedpa helm, hringed byrne, <f 

J^raec-wudu frymlic. Waes feaw hyr^, ^^^V 

J? aet hie oft ws&ron an wig gearwe, • 

ge set hdm ge on herge, ge gehwaeSer ]?dra, 
efne swylce msfela swylce hira man-dryhtne 

1250 fearf gesselde ; waes se6 pe6d tilu. 

the men drank wine, they knew not fats, the cruel past, as it 
had befallen many an earl. After that the evening came, and 
HrotJgar departed from them to his lodging, the ruler [went] to 
rest. An innumerable multitude of earls guarded the mansion, as 
they often did aforetime ; they bared the bench-floor ; it was spread 
over with beds and bolsters. Some of the beer-drinkers [tapsters ?], 
alert and joyful, lay down to rest. They placed at their heads their 
battle shields, their bright wooden bucklers. There on the bench, 
above the noble, might easily be seen his towering helmet, his coat 
of chain-mail, his glorious war-shield. It was their custom, that 
they should often be ready for battle, whether at home or abroad, 
and any one of them indifferently, just on such occasions as their 
liege lord had need of them ; — that was a serviceable people ! 



**** Aim, the ethical dative. . **'*° Beoi'scealca mm. The pre- 

^^^ benc-pelu, ]telu is the Engl, cise import of this sentence is not 

'deal.' On the earthen floor of a clear. 

Teutonic drinking-hall a flooring of ^^*^ For feege (doomed, or else. 

timber was placed which covered part cowardly) we should read /<5^ew, joy- 

of it, and on which the tables and ful. 

benches were set: they were removed ^^*^ sivylce, lit. 'as the need of 

at bed-time. See lines 486 and 776. them happened to the lord.' 
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^nim healdan ; gyf fii ^r Jjonne he, 
wine Scyldinga, worold oflictest. 
Wi^ne ic fiPt he mid g6de gyklan wille 

1186 uncran eaferan ; gif he piet eal gemon, 
hwiPt wit tii willan and t6 worSmyndum, 
umbor weBendnm a^r drna gefremedon.'' 
Hwearf pA bi bence, j^aer hyre byre w^ron, 
Hr^Sric and HMSmund, and hajleSa beam, 

1100 giogo^ a^tgjcdere i Jiser ae g6da sipt, 

Beowulf Gedta, be fiem gebr6Srum twEem. 



XVIII. 

Him WKS ful boren, and fre(5nd-IaSu 
wordura bew^gned, and wunden gold 
estum geedwed ; earra-redde tw^, 
1105 hncgl and hringas, heale*bedga mfest 
JrAra |7e ic on foldan gefrsegen h^bbe. 
Njenigne ic under swegle e^lran hyrde 

thon, the Scyldings' kindly lord, ahonldst leave the world before him. 
I ween that be will roqnite our heirs with good, if he bethinketh 
him of all that, which we, in regard to hononrs, erst performed for 
his pleasure and dignity while he was yet an infant.' Then she 
turned by the bench, where her sons were, Hrefiric and HroS- 
mund, and [other] sona of warriors, the youth sitting together; 
there the good knight, Beownlf tlie Qeat, sat beside the two j 
brethren. ■ 

xvni. I 

To him a cup was borne, and a friendly invitation offered, and 
twisted gold graciously bestowed ; two armlets, raiment and rings, 
[|and] the largest collar that I have ever heard of in the world. 
Mo finer piece of jewellery under the sky did I ever hear of as being , 



= gemon, pres. of ffeim 
< etirm-rende, MS. ; Thorpe 
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druncon win weras, wyrd iie cuSon, 
ge6sceaft grimne, swd hit agangen wearS 

1236 eorla manegum. SyS'San aefen cwom, 

and him Hr6Sgdr gewdt t6 h6fe sinum, ^^f^ 
rice to reste. Reced weardode i ^S^ 

V^ unrim eorla, swd hie oft sfer dydon ; ^^^'^<. 

. benc-felu beredon : hit geond-brseded wearS 

1240 beddum and bolstrum. Be6r-scealca sum, f ^9f^ 
fiis and fsfege, flet-reste-gebedg. >/ 

Setton him t6 hedfdum hilde-randas, ^^^'^J'k 

bord-wudu beorhtan. paer on bence waes, 
ofer aeBelinge, yB-gesene 

1246 hea'So-stedpa helm, hringed byrne, 

J?ra3C-wudu |?rymlic. Waes |?eaw hyra, 
fset hie oft wseron an wig gearwe, 
ge set hdm ge on herge, ge gehwaeSer ]?dra, 
efne swylce msfela swylce hira man-dryhtne 

1250 |?earf gesselde ; waes se6 j^eod tilu. 

the men drank wine, they knew not fats, the cruel past, as it 
had befallen many an earl. After that the evening came, and 
HrotJgar departed from them to his lodging, the ruler [went] to 
rest. An innumerable multitude of earls guarded the mansion, as 
they often did aforetime ; they bared the bench-floor ; it was spread 
over with beds and bolsters. Some of the beer-drinkers [tapsters ?], 
alert and joyful, lay down to rest. They placed at their heads their 
battle shields, their bright wooden bucklers. There on the bench, 
above the noble, might easily be seen his towering helmet, his coat 
of chain-mail, his glorious war-shield. It was their custom, that 
they should often be ready for battle, whether at home or abroad, 
and any one of them indifferently, just on such occasions as their 
liege lord had need of them ; — that was a serviceable people ! 




^^^ him J the ethical dative. . **^° JBeor-scealca sum* The pre- 

***® benc-pelu, ]telu is the Engl, cise import of this sentence is not 

'deal.' On the earthen floor of a clear. 

Teutonic drinking-hall a flooring of ***^ For feege (doomed, or else. 

timber was placed which covered part cowardly) we should read faBffen, j oy- 

of it, and on which the tables and ful. 

benches were set: they were removed ^^*^ sioylce, lit. 'as the need of 

at bed-time. See lines 486 and 776. them happened to the lord.' 
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GSENDLES HODOB. 

. - XIX. "^^ 

J Sigon Jjd t6 sl^pe. Sum sAre ongeald__> 

a'fen-reste, Bwfi liiin ful oft gelamp, 

siSBan gold-sele Grendel Warode, 

unriht stfnde, oSSa?t ende becwom, 
1255 swylt a^fter synnum. pait gesync wearS, 

wid-cu? wenim, ];fette wreceud J:ii gyt 

lifde iefter IdSum, lange frage 

jefter guS-ceare, Greudles mddor. 

Idea, aglsec wif, yrinSe gemunde, 
1360 sad pe WEeter-egesan ■wimian scolde, 

11. 

XIX. 

Then sank they to sleep. One paid dearly for his evening rest, 
as had happened to them full oft, since Grendel had occapied the 
gold-hall, and accomplished wrong, until his end came, death after 
sin. That was [clearly] seen, widely known among men, that aa 
avenger yet survived the foe, a long while aftor the perilons battle, 
— Grendel'a mother. The woman, the monstrous witch, brooded 
over her misery, — she who was doomed to dwell among the terrors 
of waters, the cold streams, after that Caio became the murderer of 



Book II. AlUiougli the MS. has 
no hreak at this place beyond one 
of tie usual sectional divisions, the 
arrangeniBnt which niakes a new 
liook commence here is not an arbi- 
trary one. The poet aeema to ialte 
a fresh departure from this point; he 
recapitulalea shortly the events de- 
scrihod in the foregoing Book as if he 
i addressing himself to a freeb 




audience, or as if he wished to give 
acertain independence to Che present 
book, so that it might aland alone 
and tell its own story, even if those 
to whom it came were unacquainted 
with the First Book. Even the affilia- 
tion of Grendel to Oain is hare in- 
sisted upon alreeh, jtist as in Book I., 
I. 107. 

'"' (ewodc,pf. of ii»niin,tn^aatd, 
occupy, 
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cealde stredmas, siSSan Cain gewear^ 

to ecg-tanan dngan br6'5er, 

foderen-maege. He ):d &g gew&t 

morjSre gemearcod, man-dredm fle6n, 
1266 westen warode. pauon w6c fel^ 

ge6sceaft-gdsta; wawf j^sfera Grendel sum, 

heoro-weq fli lifttftTip. Se a3t Heorote fand 

waeccendne wer wiges bid^m; 

fser him aglseca aetgrsfepe wearS; 
1270 hwaBSre he gemunde maBgenes strenge, 

giufaeste gife, J?e him God sealde, 

and him tb iLnwaldan dre gelyfde, 

fr6fre and fultum. pf he |?one fe6nd ofercwom, 
\, gehnaBgde helle gdst ; pA he hedn gew&t, 
1275 dredme bedsfeled, ded^-wic se6n, ^^ ,. ^ 

man-cynnes fe6ndj And his m6dor ]:a gyt, 

gifre and galg-mdd, gegdn wolde 

his own brother, his father's son. He then, stained with guilt, 
branded with mnrder, departed, fleeing from human joys, [and] 
dwelt in the wilderness. Thence woke to life a troop of the spirits 
of old time ; of these Grendel was one, a raging were-wolf. He had 
found at Heorot a man, awake and vigilant, awaiting the conflict ; 
there the monster was at grips with him ; nevertheless he [Beowujf] 
bethought him of his strength and vigour, those ample gifts which 
God delivered to him, and in him as the Sole Ruler sincerely trusted 
for comfort and succoui*. By this he overcame the fiend, laid .low 
the hell-bom spirit ; then he [Grendel], the foe of mankind, abject 
and deprived of joy, departed to visit the abode of death. And his 



^'^ ged-^eaft-gatta. See 1. 1234. 
Gio or geo meaning of ' old,' ' an- 
ciently/ geosceaft (which only occurs 
in these passages) seems to mean 
much the same as frumsceaft, 1. 
45. 

*^'' heoro-wearh. Wearh, or wear g, 
O.H.G. warg, Icel. vargr, ' wolf,' but 
with a notion of wickedness and 
cursedness attached to it. Grimm 
points out the same word in several 
Slavonic languages as used for the 



devil : Pol. v^-og, Bohem. wrah, 
Serv. wrag. Hence came 'were-wolf, ' 
the French loup-garou, the supersti- 
tions connected with which m the 
Middle Ages and far earlier were 
countless. In the Laws of Canvte 
the devil is spoken of as wod-freca 
were-to^ulf, — (Grinun's Deut, myth, 
948.) Ileoro has an intensive force. 

»27» gim-y MS. ; Kemble, Thorpe, 
and Grein correct gin-. 

1*" ya/<^;woc?, lit. 'gallows-minded.' 



if 
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Borhfulne siS, sunu fe6©wrecan. i--/ 

Com ]:d t6 Heorotc, pa^v Hriiig-Dene 
' 1280 geond j;jBt sEgld awi^fiin ; pa. pxr s6na wearS 
, edhwyrft eorlum, siSSan iniie fealh 

Grendles m6dor. Wtes fie gryre Isessa, 

efne awd micle 8wd bi?S mai'gSa cntft, 

wig-gryre wifta be wa'pned-meo, 
1385 foiine heoru bunden, hamere gejjuren, 

sweord awdte fah (swin ofer helme), 

ecgum fiyhtig, andweard ecireS.- 

pd wtes on healle heard-ecg togen, 

sweord ofer setlum, Bid-rand raauig 
1280 hafen handa-fest ; helm ne gemunde, 

byman side, pA bine se br^ga angeAt^i 

He6 wa;8 on 6fs#, wolde lit fanon 

feore beorgan, pi he6 onfundeti wsea. 

mother yet, ravenous and wrattfal, deairecl io set forth, on a dread 
enterprise, signally to avenge her son. Then came she to Heorot, 
where the Ring-Danes lay asleep abont that palac 
soon a panic among the earls, when Grendel's 
The terror was lees [than in the time of Grendel], i 
lion as is the strength of maids, the fear inspired i 
woman, beside an armed man, when the banded sword, hammer- | 
beaten, the fanlcbion stained with gore (theJjoar above the helmet) 
with trencliant edge, sheareth downright. |_ Then in the hall waa 
the hard edge drawn, the sword above the seats, many a broad 
shield, firmly clutched, was upreared ; [no one] thonght of helmet, 
nor broad corselet, when the terror seized Lim. She was in haate. 



; then there was • 
lother burst in. 
1 propor- 
1 warfare by R i 



"" wwMi yeod wrecan, MS.; hut 
there seems to be no wa; of maldog 
sense of the passHge, but by sup- 
posing' a compound verb, J'eod-tcre- 

"" edkityrft, lit, ' a turning baclt,' 
'="* hmden perbapB refers to tlie 

sword being stained diHerent colours, 

BO as to haye a banded appeamnce. 

lb. ge\iuren ifl a cox iffnoto. 

'"** swinoferheime. These words 

are completely out of plnce, and I can 



only Bupposo that the poet intr»- 1 
duced tliem because he could noti 
otherwise obtain tbe alliteration, I 
134' Myum fii/htig, doi^hty wifbfl 
edges ; and-meard, rig-bt opposite, exf 
ndvfito. by^djf is restored by Thorped 
the word is now eUaced &om t' 
MS. I Thorkelin has dijhttig. 

'-"' togai, part, of tfon, to drav. ' 
'^^ 7(n/Bn,part.of Afi6iTi*,tobeavo^ 

'-"fiore, dat. otyco;7i, g ^ 

by beurijiin. 
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HraSe he6 aeSelinga 4nne haefde 
1295 faeste befangen, |>S he6 to fenne gang; 
s6 waes Hr6Sgdre haBleSa le6fost, 
on gesi^es hdd, be ssem twe6num, 
rice rand-wiga, J^onfe pe he6 rajste abredt, 
blsfed-fsDstne beonO Naes Beowulf ]?aer, 
1300 do wxes oSer in ser geteohliod, 



aefter ma'SSum-gife, mserum Gedte. 



[genam 



Hredjn wearS on Heorote; he6 under hcolfre 

cu'Se folme. Cearu waes geniwod 

geworden in wicum ; ne waes ):aet gewrixle tU, 
1306 |?aet hie on bd healfa bicgan scoldon 

fre6nda feorum. p& waes fr6d cyning, 

hdr liilde-rinc, on hre6n m6de, 

sySSan he aldor-fegn unlyfigendne, 

|?one de6restan, deddne wisse. 
1310 HraSe waes t6 biire Beowulf fetod, 

she wished to get safely with, life out from thence, as she was dis- 
covered. Suddenly she had taken fast hold of one of the nobles, as 
she went to the fen ; that was to HrotSgar the most beloved among 
his warriors, in the rank of a retainer, by the two seas, a powerful 
shield- warrior, whom, in the midst of prosperity, she carried off 
while asleep. Beowulf was not there, for another lodging had been 
before assigned to him, the great Geat, after the bestowal of the 
treasures. There was uproar in Heorot: she took, covered as it^ 
was with blood, the well-known hand. Distress was renewed, pre- 
vailing in the dwellings ; nor was that a good exchange, that they 
on both sides had to buy with the lives of Mends. Tben the sage 
king, the hoary warrior, wias in a fierce mood when he knew that 
his leading thane was bereft of life, his dearest Mend dead. 
Quickly was Beowulf fetched to the bower, that soldier blessed with 



law abreat, pf. of dbreatan, or 
ahreotcen, the meaning of which seems 
to vary. In several places the mean- 
ing of JriUing, crushing, destroying is 
certainly the right one. Here and 
in 1. 2930 it is doubtful whether 
the notion is not that of 'carry- 
ing off.' 



1300 
1802 



in « ' inn,* lodging. 



genam, Grendel's mother 
takes down the gory hand and arm 
of her son from the roof. 

^^* on ha healfa, Ettmiiller ex- 
plains, on the part both of Hrothgar 
and of G render 8 mother. 

^■^® fetody part, otfetian, to fetch. 
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1150 aatwitoii wedna dtel ; ne raeahte wffifre m6d 
forhabban in hreSre. pA wajs heal hroden 
i'e6nda. feorum, swilce Pin sltcgen, 
cyning on corSre, and se6 cwen numen. 
Sce6tend Scyldinga tA scypum feredon 

1155 eal in-gesteald eorS-cyninges, 

swylce hie mt Finnes hdm findan meahton, 
sigla searo-gimma. Hie on sife-ldde 
drihtltce wif t6 Denum feredon, 
laeddon t6 le6dum.* Le6S wies asungen, 

lieo gle6mannes gyd ; gamen eft astdh, 
beorhtode benc-sweg ; byrelas sealdon 
win of wunder-fatum. pil cwom Wealhfeivv | 

forS, 

gdn under gyldnum bedge, fimr pa g6dan tw%en, , 

saiton suhter-gef^deran. pa gyt wkjs hiera sib J 

a?tgiedere, * 

rfsproached him [aa the aathor of] their portion of griefs; nor I 
could HKDgest's wavering mind restrain itKelf in his breast. Thea I 
was the hall adorned with the lives of foemen, inasmuch aa jFina 1 
was slain, the king in his conrt, and the queen taken away. The 
archers of the Scyidings carried to the ships all the household stuff 
of the land-king, whatever they were able to find at Finn's home- 
etcad, jewels cnriouB and precious. They carried the noble ladj in 
their voyage to Denmark, led her to [herj people.' 

The sung was snng, the gleemiin's tale [toid] ; after that pastime 
arose, the noise on the benches was loud and shrill ; cup-bearers 
handed wine from wondronsly wrought jars. Then came Weal- 
theow forth, with a golden coronet on her head, to go to where 
those two good friends, uncle and nephew, sat. Still was thei 



iiH jY^ ekegm. I have atlempted 
to give an intelligible view of this 
sin^ar episode in the Excursus re- 
IfttmR to it. 

"" seo nam, Hildeburli. 

"Bs eorS - ctfJiin/;eji, ' land - king,' 
having a fixed leaidence and detined 
territory, as oppoaed to tlie ' sea- 
kinga,' who had neithbr. 

'"" Syriii™, cup-bearers. The word 



occurs often in the LnwtofEthe 
and is there always femioine. 

""■' BuJUer-ffefada-att, 'of kin c 
tlie father's aide.' Suhter : . 

with the Gemi. i/eschimetet: STearly 
the same word is used in the TVo- 
veiler's Song, I, 48, t^ expreas the 
relationship between Hrotbgar and 
Hrothvnill; they ai'e there called a 
euldei-^fadran. 
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1166 aBghwylc oSrum trywe. S wylce faer HunferS |7y le 
aet f6tum saet freAn Scyldinga; gehwylc hiora 
his ferhBe tre6wde, [nsere 

faBt he haBfde m6d micel, fedh pe he his magum 
drfaest aet ecga geldcum. Spraec p& ides Scyl- 
dinga : 
*'0nf6h fissum fuUe, fre6-drihten min, 

1170 sinces brytta ; fu on sselura wes, 

gold-wine gumena : and to Gedtum spraec 
mildum wordum, swd sceal man d6n. 
Be6 wiS Gedtas glaed, geofena gemyndig, 
nedn and feorran : |?u nii . . . . hafast. 

1175 Me man saegde, faet pu for sunu wolde 
here-rinc habban. Heorot is gefselsod, _ 
bedh-sele beorhta : briic fenden pn m6te 
manigra raedo, and finum magum laef 
folc and rice, |7onne pn forS scyle 

1180 metodsceaft se6n. Ic minne can 

glaedne Hr6Sulf, faBt he fa geogoSe wile 

peace between tbem ; eacb was true to the other. So also HnnferS 
the orator sat there at the feet of the Scyldings' lord ; each of them 
trusted to his sagacity, that he had great wit, — ^although he was 
not staunch and true to his own kinsmen in the game of swords. 
Then the Lady of the Scyldings spake : * Take this cup, my lord 
and master, dispenser of treasure ; happy and glorious be thou, 
generous friend of men ; speak to the Geatas with mild words, as 
one ought to do. Be thou gracious towards the Geatas, and mind- 
ful of gifts, from near and from far; thou now hast [peace]. It 
has been told to me, that thou wouldst gladly have the brave knight 
for a son. Heorot, that bright ring-hall, is cleansed ; enjoy while 
thou mayst the mead of the many, and leave to thy sons people and 
kingdom, when thou must depart to see the Godhead. I know my 
pleasant HrotJwulf, that he will honourably uphold the youth, if 



^^®' rusre = ne waere, Hunferth "^* A word beginning with / has 

had killed or caused the death of his dropped out of the MS. EttmtQler 

own brothers. See 1. 687. suggests /nt5w, peace. 

"^' geofena, A lengthened form ^^^'^ for sunu ; see 1. 947. 
of giofa, nrom gifu. 
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Arnm healdnn ; gyf jju ikr f'onne he, 
wine Scyldinga, worold ofla^test. 
'W<5ne ic l^ait he mid g(5de gyldan wille 

1186 uncran eaferan -, gif he \>mt eal gemon, 
hwEPt wit tti willan and t<5 worSmyndum, 
umbor wesendum ler Arna gefreniedon, '' 
Hwearf p6. bi bence, pxr hyre byre WEeron, 
Hr^Srlc and IlniSmund, and hsele^a beam, 

1190 giogoB EPtgscdere i jjeer ae g6da sset, 

Beowulf Gedta, be J^Eem gebr6Srum twiera. 



XVIII. 

Him Wfes ful boren, and fre6nd-laSa 
wordum bew^gned, and wunden gold 
estum geedwed ; earm-redde twd, 
1195 hrasgl and Lringas, heals-bedga miest 
f&Ta ^e ic on foldan gefrsgen hsbbe. 
Ntfenigne ic under swegle s^lran h^rde 

thou, the Scyldinga' tindly lord, ahonldat leave the world before him. 
I weon tbat he will roqiiite our heira with good, if he bethinketh 
him of all that, which we, iii regard to honours, erst performed for 
his pleasure and dignity while he waa yet an infant.' Then she 
turned by the bench, where her sons were, HreSric and Hrofi- 
mnnd, and [other] sons of warriors, the youth sitting together ; 
there the good knight, Beownlf the Geat, eat beside the two 
brethren. 

XVIII. 

To him a cap waa borne, and a friendly invitation offered, and J 
twisted gold gracionaly bestowed ; two armlets, raiment and ringa, M 
[and] the largest collar that I have ever beard of in the world; ll 
No finer piece of jewellery nnder the sky did I ever hear of na ht 



^ gemon, prea. of gernutian, to recta earm-reaf; Greia (whom I 1 
to luind. follow) enrm-hfmle, lit. 'l 

' eiirm-rende, MS. ; Thorpe cor- wreaths.' 
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ofer ffifem hongiaS hrinde bearwas, 
wudu wyrtum faest, waster oferhelmaS : 

1365 ):aer maeg nihta gehwsein niS-wundur se6n, 
ffr on fl6de. N6 fajs fr6d leofaS 
guraena bearna faet fone grund wite, 
pe&h pe hfifeS-stdpa hundum geswenced, 
heorot hornum trum, holt- wudu s^ce, 

1370 feorran geflymed, sfer he feorh sele3, 
aldor on 6fre, sfer he in wille 
hafelan [hydan]. Nis j:aet heoru stdw. 
ponon yS-geblond up-astige6 
won to wolcnum, |?onne wind styreS 

1376 IdS gewidru, oSSaet lyft drysmaS, 
roderas re6taB. Nii is se rsed gelang 
eft aet j:e 4num ; eard git ne const, 
frecne st6we, |?aer |?u flndan miht 
fela-sinnigne secg. Sec gif pu dyrre ; 

hence, a mile by measure, that the mere lies ; over it hang groves 
of dead (?) trees, a wood fast-rooted, [and] bend shelteringly over 
the water ; there every night may [one] see a dire portent, fire 
on the flood. No one of the sons of men is so experienced as to 
know those lake-depths; though the heath-ranging hart, with 
strong horns, pressed hard by the hounds, seek that wooded holt, 
hunted from far, he will sooner give up his life, his last breath 
on the bank, before ho will [hide] his head therein. It is not a\ 
holy place. Thence the turbid wave riseth up dark huod to the ) 
clouds, when the wind stirreth up foul weather, until the air grows/ 
glomy, the heavens weep. Now is the speech come back to thee 
alone ; thou knowest not yet the haunt, the dangerous place, where 
thou mayst find this most sinful being. Seek [him] if thou durst ; 



1868 hrinde, an unknown word. 
Thorpe translates ' barky,' Thorkelin 
' pensilia ' ; Grain thinks it may mean 
'dead,' as connected with an old 
English word Hnd, frozen to death. 

1366 j^, Grein translates 'a man,' 
as nom. case to tnidsg ; but surely it 
is better to understand it of the j^V e, 
which, as we read Afterwards, raged 



beneath the surface of the mysterious 
lake. 

1360 y^-oj leofa^, peritus vivit ; i.e., 
is cunning enough. This phrase 
occurs in a poem on the Wonders of 
Creation in the Exeter MS. 

1372 ^ word is missing. Grein 



accepts Thorpe's insertion of hydan. 
ia7i) dyrre,^!, avib.oidun'an,todQiQ, 
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1380 ic fe fa fsehSe feo lednige, 

eald-gestre6num, swd ic ser dyde, 
wundum golde, gyf fii onweg cymest. 

"^^^ XXI. V 

BeowuK maSelode, beam Ecg|?e6weB ; 

Ne sorga, snotor guma ! s^lre biB aeghwafem 
1386 |?8Bt he his fre6nd wrece, |7onne he fela murne. 

Ure a^ghwylc sceal ende gebidan 

worolde lifes : wyrce se pe m6te 

d6meB ser dedSe ; faet biS driht-guman 

unKfgendum aefter shiest. 
1390 Aris, rices weard? uton hraSe f(6ran 

Grendles magan gang scedwigan. 

Ic hit pe gehdte, n6 he6 on holm losaS, 

ne on foldan facSm, ne on fyrgen-holt, 

ne on gyfenes grand, gk faer he6 wille. 

I will reward thee duly for tliat fight with old treasnres, as I 
formerly did, with twisted gold, if thon comest away [alive}. 

.XXI. 

Beownlf spake, the son of Ecgtheow : ' Grieve not, thou wise' 
man ! better it is for everyone that he should avenge his friend, 
than that he should mourn exceedingly. Each one of us must 

(abide the end of worldly life ; let him who may work out [his 
portion] of glory before his death ; that shall hfereafter be best for 
the chieftain when no more in life. Arise, guardian of the king- 
dom ! let us go, and quickly fare, to spy out the goings of G-rendel s 
mother. I promise it thee ; she shall not escape by water, nor into 
the bosom of the earth, nor into the mountain-forest, nor the bottom 



i3®2 wundum, MS. Grein's cor- ^^^ magan, lit. * relative.' 

Taction, wundnum, is entirely satis- "^^ no he an helfn, MS., which is 

factory. without meaning Thorpe corrects 

^^^ uton, or wuton, corresponds in heo on holm, which I have followed in 

meflnTTTg' to the French allom, the trandation. Grein retains hdm. 
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1396 pys d6gpr fii gepyld hafa 

wedna gehwylces, swd ic pe w^ne t6. 

Alile6p \>& se gomela, Gode J? ancode, 

mihtigan drihtne, >»s se man gespnec. 

pd waes HrdBgdre hors gebsfeted, 
1400 Mricg wunden-feax, Wisa fengel 

geatolic gende ;(^gujn-feSa st<SM '^, 

lind-hsebbendra.) Lastas waerou 

aefter wald-swaBum wide gesyne ; 

gang ofer grundas gegnum f6r, 
1405 ofer myrcan in6r : mago-fegna baar 

J^one s^lestan sawolledsne, 

|?are |;e mid Hr6Sgdre hdm eahtode. 

Ofer-e6de fd aefelinga beam 

stedp stdn-hli^, stige nearwe, 
1410 enge &npaSas, uncuS geldd, 

neowle naessas, nicor-hiisa felaj 

He fe^ sum beforan gengde, 

of the sea, let her go where she -will. This day haye thou patience 
conceming every trouble, as I expect in thee.' 

Then the old man sprang up, he thanked God, the mighty Lord, I 
for what the man spoke. Then was HrotSgar's horse bitted, a steed 
with curling mane. The wise chieftain, fully equipped, went 
forth ;4J battalion of shield-bearing men marched [with nim]y The 
footsteps were widely seen along the forest glades j the track over 
the ground led straight oji, across the gjioomy mek)r ; she bore the 
lifeless corpse of the best of the thanes, his kinsmen, who with 
HrotSgar protected the homestead. Then the descendaiifc of princes 
passed over a steep stony rise, narrow roads, strait lonely paths, an 
unknown way, precipitous headlands, [by] many haunts of Nixes. 
He, attended by a few prudent men, went before to survey the 



^^^ gende, MS. Thorpe corrects the MS., would mean ' consulted for 

gengde, went. Grain refers to the the household.' I am inclined to 

Icelandic gana, gandi, mere temere follow Kemble in correcting ealgode, 

et prsDcipiti cursu. < protected.' 

**o* gegnum fdr, went straight on, ^^^^feara sum, one of a few j see 

^*^ ham eaJUode, th^ reacQng of 1. 1312 and note. 
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wisra monna, wong scedwian, 

oS^a3t he fieringa fyrgen-bedmas 
1415 ofer hdrne stdn hle6nian funde, 

wynledsne wudu ; wseter under stod 

dre6rig and gedr^fed. Denuin eallum wa3S, 

■\Yinum Scyldinga, weorce on m<Sde 

t6 gefol^tnne, fegne monegum, 
1420 pncyS eorla gfehwsem, sySSan jEscheres, 

on bam holm-clife, hafelan mutton. / 

F16d bl6de weol (folc t6s3egon), 

hatan heolfr^ ; horn stundum song 

fiijslic . Wt^ leoS. FeSa eal gesaet, 
1426 Gesawoirpd a^fter wajtere wyrm-cynnes fela, 

S(^llice sse-dracan, sund cunnian ; 

swylce on nses-hleoSum nicras licgean, 

region, nntil he suddenly came npon some monntain trees bending 
over a hoar rock, a cheerless wood ; the water lay below, dreary 
and troubled. To all the Danes, the friends of the Scyldings, it 
was [a tiling] grievous iu mind to endure for many a th^ne, a 
distress for each earl [among them], when, on the cliff beside the 
tsea, thev came upon the head of ^schere. The flood bubbled with 
blood, (the people looked on), with hot gore ; the horn sounded at 
intervals a funereal strain. The troop all sat down. Then saw they 
along the water many creatures of the serpent kind, strange sea- 
dragons exploring the deeps, as also Nixes lying on the headland- 



**** wong usually means 'meadow.' 
^*^* ofet' hame stan. The picture 
of the weird tarn, with great grey 
rocks overhanging it, and 'mountain- 
trees' (such as mountain-ashes, pines, 
birches, I suppose) bending over the 
rocks, is finely and vigorously drawn. 
^'^^^ The few Danish nobles whom 
Ilrothgar had taken on with him in 
advance of the column {fe^a) appear 
to be called wiiie Scyldinga, in a sense 
somewhat resembling that in which 
we have found the king himself often 
called the wine of Lis people. For 
the earls or nobles in a Teutonic 
tribe might be called no loss than 



the king, though in a loVer sense, 
the friendly patrons and protectors 
of the general body of the free- 
men. 

14*0 o/ioyS ; see I. 830. 

1422 td-8<egon. A less common form 
of the pf. of toseon, for tasawofi. 
It occurs also in Elene, 1105. 

1*^4 A word or part of a word, of 
four or five letters, between fuslu: 
and leo^, is now lost: nor was it 
legible even in ThorkeWs time, as 
Grein proves, fus-leo^ means, a 
death-lay ; probably therefore fddk 
.... I'eofi has a somewhat suuilar 
signification. Greiu reads /yrfi-igoiS. 
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hord-madmum haele'Sa, syS^an Hama aBtwaeg 

to here-byrhtan byrig Br68inga mene, 
1200 sigle and sinc-fa5t : searo-niSas fealh 

Eormenrices ; geceds ^cne rsfed, 

pone bring baefde Higeldc Gedta, 

nefa Swertinges, nyhstan si«e, 

si«San he under segne sine ealgode, 
1206 wael-reaf werede. Hine wyrd fornam, 

siSBan he for wlenco weAn ahsode, 

fsehSe t6 Frysum. He |?a fraetwe wseg, 

eorcnan-stanas, ofer f^s. ful 

rice j:)e6den. He under rande gecranc : 
1210 gehwearf |?d in Francna faeSm feorh cyninges, 

bre6st-gew8fedu, and se bedh somod : 

wyrsan wig-frecan wsbI reafedon, 

aefter giiS-sceare ; Gedta le6de 
^^; ['^ . ^bred-wic heoldon. Heal sw^ge onfeng: 






: in tlie possession of heroes, since Hama carried away the Brosinga- . -, 
■ meiij gems and precious vessels, at the bright bnrgh ; helfProriA. 
fEe malignant hate of Eor menricj he obtained lasting advantage. 
That coUar had Higelac tEe^eata, nephew of Swerting, on his last 
raid, when nnder his banner he defended the treasure, guarded the 
/ spoils of the slain. Fate swept him away, when owing to his pride 
' he experienced disasters, in; the feud with the Frisians. He bore 
that jewel, [the collar of] precious stones, across the brimming 
waters,, that powerful king. He sank low beneath his shield ; then 
passed into the power of the Franks the life of the king, his breast- 
weeds and the collar together ; inferior combatants rifled the dead 
body, according to the lot of war ; the people of the Geatas dwelt 
in the abode of slaughter. 



^^^ madmum, MS. ; read mat5t5tim. Higelac^s disastrous expedition see 

lb. cetvxBg, pf. of cetwegan, IiUroductiony § 2. 

^^•* hereiyrhtany^^, ; Grain cor- ^^^ earcnan^an/7«y precious stones; 

tec^b€grehiirMan,lh, Brosinga mene, Ici^X, iarlmasteiny Q^oui, airhma, lb. 

mentioned in the Edda as the neck- y^afuly lit. ' the cup of the waves.' 

lace of Freyja. See the Excursus ^'^* hrea-wic heoldon. The natural 

iii the Appendix. interpretation would he * had posses- 

1^1 geceaSy pf. of geceosauy to sion of the place of carnage ; i.e,, 

choose. stood their groimd, and repelled the 

"07 ffgiifie. For an account of enemy ; hut, as Higelac and the 
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1S15 Wealhfeciw maSelode, hei5 fore fjfem weredel 
Briic Jnsses beiges, Beowulf le6fa 

hyse, mid hj&le, and f'issea hrsegles neit, 

f e6d-gestre6na, and ge);e6h tela : 

c^n j:ec mid crsefte, and J7y8sum cnyhtum wes 
12'20 Idra liSe ; ic fe piss lefin geman. 

Hafast Jjii gefered Jj^et pe feor and nedh, 

ealne wide-ferhS, weras ehtigaS 
efhe 8wa aide swa bsb bebugeS 
windge eard-weallas. Wee, Jienden pu liiige, 
1225 ieBeling e^dig ! ic J^e an tela 

sinc-geatreona. Be6 Jul eunum minum 
dEedum ged(5fe, dredm healdende. 
Her is seghwylc eorl oSrum getr^'we, 
mddes milde, man-drihtne hold ; 
1230 fegnas syndon gejjwsfere, ]7e6d eal gearo; 
druncne dryht-guman ; diil? swa ic bidde. 
Elide pA t6 setle, pmr wa3s symbia cyst, 

The hall became nproarionB : Wealtheow spake ; she delivered 
herself [thas] before the company : ' Receive and wear this collar, 
youth, dear Beownlf, in all prosperity, and make good nse of this 
raiment, [for they are] public gifts; and thrive well; enkindle thy 
spirit strongly, and be to these young men a mild teacher; I will 
bethink me to requite thee there-for. Thou hast dealt so, that 
men will honour thee far and near all thy life long, even as widely 
as the sea etnbraceth the windy bulwarl^ of the land. Ea, while 
thou livest, a prosperous nohlo ! I will bestow on thee lavishly 
preaente of treasure. Be thou in act staunch to my sons, upholding 
[their] joy. Here all the earls are true to one another, mild of 
mood, loyal to their chief lord ; the thanes are in accord, the people 
all ready ; the vassals have well drunk : do ye as I bid.' 

Then went she to her seat. There waa the choicest of feaata, 



Geataa were utterly routed, ttia Thorpe's currection, wliich is at once 

intarprelation doea not seem to be very simple, and removea all diffi- 

liBre Bdmiamhle. lb. Kcsye onfeng, culty of conattuction, I have adopted. 

lit. ' took to noiae.' Grein reads wind geond ■weollia, 

"" met, impec. aivfotan. "'" nn, prea. of hhiwti, to grant, 

"" enfcie vM^-ferm ; aee I. 702. "''^ hold. The MS. haa hegi, with 

'""* wind geard weallrrs, MS, the e Btruck out. 
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J?a on undernmsfel oft bewitigaB 
sorhfulne siS on segl-rade, 

1430 wyrmas and wilde6r. Hie onweg hruron, 
bitere and gebolgne, boarhtm ongedton, ' ' 
giiS-horn galan. Sumne Gedta le6d, 
. of fldn-bogan, feores getwsfefde, 
;^B-gewinnes, ^aet him on ajdre st<Sd 

1436 here-strael hearda. He on holme waes 
sundes fe saenra, pa hyne swylt fornam. 
HraBe wesar^ on ^Sym, mid eofer-spre6tum, 
heoro:h6cihtum, hearde genearwod, 
niSa. gens^ggd, and on nses togen, 

1440 wundorlic wsfeg-bora : weras scedwedon 
gryrelicne giat. Gyrede hine Beowulf 
eorl-gewsfedum : nalles for ealdre mearn ; 
scolde here-byrne, hondum gebroden, 
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slopes, "whicli in the mid-day time often take no^l^f^ of 
a voyage full of hardship on the sail-trave^jg^ sea, serpents and 
wild creatures. They mshed away bittei^^d fierce, [when] they 
heard the clang, the war-horn pealing. rOne of them, the lord of 
the Geatas,twith an arrow from a bow,- deprived, of life, of his 
watery toil, so that the hard bolt pierced to the vitals. He in the 
water of the lake was the more sluggish, when death took him. 
Quickly was he, the wondrous water-beast, closely pressed, fiercely 
pUed, with boar-poles, sharp hatchets, aijd drawn on to a headland ; 
the men gazed on the grisly creature. 

Beoimilf arrayed himself in the weeds of an earl ; he was not 
solicitous about lus life ; his coat of mail, linked together by hands, 



^^^ I think a line has dropped out 
after hewitigci^y to this efiect — 'sea- 
faring men while they are plying.' 
Thus the whole sentence woiUd run: 
* they saw . . . Nixes lying .... 
which in the midday time often 
notice [sailors, while they are plying] 
a weary voyage,' &c. 

1*80 nruron, pf. of hreosan, 

^«2 galan, lit. ' yelL' 

**^ of Jkmrbogan, * firom an arrow- 



how.' Flan is Chaucer's Jlo, pL 
Jlone. 

^*^* y^-gevnn, ' wave-toil,' refers 
to the restless activity of the crea- 
ture, always darting to and fro about 
the mere. 

^*^ He on holme w<bs. This seems 
to be intended for a joke ; if so, it is 
a truly ponderous one. 

"36 ^e, MS. ; frf, Th. 

**3^ eofer-spreotumy lit. ' hoar-sprits.* 



sid and searo-f^, sund cunnia'n, 
1446 8e6 fe biln-cofan beorgan cu^, 

|3{Et him hilde-grdp hreSre ne milite, 

eorres inwit-feng, aldre gesceSSan. 

Ac se hwita helm hafeltm w^rede, 
V- se \ie mere-grundas mengan scolde, 

1450 B^aD aund-gebland, since geweorSad, 

befongen frcd-wrasnum, swA hine fyrn-dagum 

worhte wajpna smiS, wimdrum tetSde, 

besette swin-b'cum, pmi hine sySSan n6 

--.bi'ond no beado-mecas bitan n& meahton. 

1455 Na?s )7a3t fonne msetost ma?geii-fultuma( 

l^aet him on fiearfe Rh ]7yle HroSgdres. 

Viais ffem ha;ft-mece Hninting uainiv ; 

J7iet wa38 ftn foran rBald-gestreina ; 
, ecg wais I'ren ater-tdnnm fdh 
1400 ahyrdcd heaSo-swate ; njefre hit ret hikle ne sw^ 

brond and cnnningly stained of many coloars, — wliich could protect 
his body, so that an enemj-'B grip might not harm his vitala, [nor] 
the malignant clutch of an angry foe his life, — was to explore 
the depths. Bat the white helmet guarded his bead, which [tlte 
helmet] waa to venture into the mere- abysses, to penetrate the f 
tarbid waters, richly ornamented, laced with splendid chains, as an I 
armourer wrought it in far-off days, furnished it with wonders, /, 
fixed upon it the likeness of a swine, so that never aftowarda brand J 
or dagger should be able to bite into it. Nor at that time was that | 
the least of mighty aids, which HroSgar'a orator lent him i 
need. Hmnting was the name of this sbort-hilted sword ; it was 
one of [Hunferth's] old treasnrea long before ; /the edge was iron,(l 
stained with polioned rods, hardened by blood spilt in battle ;|* 
noyer bad it failed imy man in battle, of thc^e whose hands hod 
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'*" mengmt, properly, to mix ; 
hence, to raiK oneself with, intrude 
upon, yenture into. 

"'" tutid-ffeblinid, lit. 'eound- 
blendiuff,' or mixtiu4. 

"" fi-en-vjrasnttni, ' chains Buit- 
ahle fur a prince,' from fren-im-itsen. 
Another compound, immt-ioriuniuni, 




occur? in Andi-ea», 948. 

IMS Pgyimpg wiaidnan should hfrl 
taken as an adverb, ' wonderfuU ~ 
framed.' 

'"" fa'A,pf.of /tSrtn,^to leud. 

^*" (ll.er-timttm. Ater, venom, 
usually Bpelt nfor, or dttm: 
virga. "^^ awik; pf. of « 
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manna ^ngum, f dra f e hit mit mundum bewand, 
Be pe gr^-siSas geg&n dorste, 
folc-stede fdra. Naes ps^t forma siS, 
|78Bt hit ellen-weorc asfnan scolde, 

1465 Hum ne gemunde mago EcgUfes, 

eafo^s crseftig, |?8Bt he sfer gespraec, ,. 
wine druncen, pA he f ses woepnes onldh 
s6b:an sweord-frecan ; selfa ne dorste 
. under ^«a gewin aldre gen^San, 

1470 drihtscype dre<5gan ; fser he d6me forieds 
ellen-msferBum. Ne waes fsem oSrum swd, 
syBSan he hine to giiSe gegyred ha3fde. 

— ■ XXII. 

Beowulf maSelode, beam Ecg]?e6wes : 
GeJTenc mi, se msfera maga Healdenes, 

wielded it, — those who dnrst enter upon perilous enteprises, 
[attack] the homestead of foes. This was not the first time that 
it [the sword] was to perform a mighty work.X Surely the son of 
Ecglaf, [though] powerful and strong, bethought him not of what 
before, when drunk with wine, he had spoken, when he lent that 
weapon to a better swordsman ; he himself durst not risk his life 
under the turbulent waves, [nor] bear the brunt of heroic deeds ; 
there he lost the glory of feats of arms. It was not so with the 
other, after he had arrayed himself for battle. 

XXII. 

BeowuK spake, the son of Ecgtheow : * Remember now, great 
son of HeaJfdene, wise chieftain, rich and kind lord of men, — now 



***! bewandf pf. of bewindan. In and therefore govems a gen. of the 

thephrase'of those that/ or 'of those object. 

who,' in English, 'that' and 'who' ^*^® dome, MS. j Thorpe corrects 

are plural; but the Anglo-Saxon dom. 

idiom requires fe in the correspond- ^*''^ ellen-mar^um, ThorkeKn has 

ingphrase,l>rtraJ)c,to be. singular, and eUen-nKBr^a in. It is not easy to 

to take a smgular verb. See 1. 1686. see what seaee can be made of ellerin 

**^^ onlihan is to ' make a loan of/ nuerlkim, 

O 
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1476 snottra fengel, nd ic com siSes fiis, 

gold- wine gumcna, hwajt wit gc6 spraecon: 

Gif ic set J^earfe finre scolde 

aldre linnan, pant pu me d wsere 

forS-gewitenum on fajder stajle. 
1480 Wcs piL mundbora minum mago-|?egnum, 

hond-gesellum, gif mee hild nime. 

Swylcc |7u psi madmas, pe piL me Bealdest, 

Hr6SgAr le6fa, Iligeldce onsend: 

nujeg forme on p*Jbm golde ongitan Gedta dryhten, 
148.5 ge8e6n sunu HreBles, {jonne he on |?a5t sine stdraS, 

|?a3t ic gum-cystuih godne funde, 

bedga bryttan, bredc |;onne moste. 

And j^ii HunferS laBt ealde Idfe, 

wrajtlic wa^g-sweord, wid-cuSne man, 
1490 hcard-ecg habban : ic me mid Hrmitinge 

d6m gewyrce, oBSe mec dedB nimeS. 

Aider |?sem wordum Weder-Gedta le<5d 

6fste mid elne ; nalas andsware 

that I am ready for the adventure, what we two spoke of some time 
since, — that if I [helping thee] in thy need, should lose my life, 
thou wouldst ever oe to me, when departed, in a father's stead. Be 
thou a guardian to the thanes, my kinsmen, my trusty comrades, if 
tlio fight go against me. Moreover, dear Hrot5gar, send thou to 
Higelac those treasures which thou gavest me; the lord of the 
Geatas may perceive by that gold, and the son of Hrethel [may] 
see, when he gazeth on those costly things, — that I found a munifi- 
cently good dispenser of rings, [and] enjoyed [his bounty] while I 
might. And do thou let Hunferth, that man of wide renown, have 
thp old heir-loom, the cunningly-forged heavy sword, hard-edged ; 
— I will earn for myself glory with Hrunting, or death shall take 
me.' 

After these words the lord of the Weder- Geatas hastened away 



^*®^ gtimrCifstum f/ddne. So Ahra- Hrothgar had a little while hefoie 

ham is called by Osedmon ^tw- given to Beowulf (1. 1023), the latter 

cystum ffOd {Oen, 170J)). now desires may, in the event of 

"8® wag-sweord, * weighty-sword*; his death, be transferred to Hun- 

wag is a balance. This sword, which ferth. 
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bidan wolde. Brim-wylm onfeng 
1496 hilde-rince. pA wses hwil dseges 

sfer he |?one grund-wong ongytan mehte. 
\ y Soda |78Bt onfunde Be pe fl6da begqng 
\ heoro-gifre behpold hund missera, 
grim and grsedig, j^aet |?aer gumena sum 
1500 aelwihta eard ufan cunnode.^ 

' Grdp>4 t6-geaiies, gii'o-rinc gefeng 
atolan clommum : no pf ser in-gesc6d 
hdlan lice, bring litan ymb-bedrh, 
psct he6 |?one fyrd-hom |7urh-f6n ne mihte, . 
1505 locene le6do-syrcan, IdSan fingrum. 

Bycr pA se6 brim-wylf, pi be^ to botme com, 
bringa |?engel to b6fe sinum, 

resolutely ; on no acconnfc would he abide an answer. The whelm- 
ing waters received the warrior. Then it was some while ere he 
could discern [objects at] the bottom. . Soon did she [Grenders 
mother], who, greedy for blood, had for fifty years had her haunt 
in the water's flow, grim and ravenous, discover that some man 
was there exploring from above the abode of strange creatures. 
Then she grappled with him, she seized the warrior in her devilish 
grasp ; [yet] not thereby did she the sooner harm the sound body ; 
the chain-mail without protected him, so that she might not pene- 
trate that breast-plate, the locked body-shirt, with her loathly 
fingers. Then the water-wolf, when she came to the bottom, 



^*®* hUde-rince is dat., as in lines 
852 and 1213. htvil dceges) Mr. 
Thorpe renders ^a day's space.' 
Surely, if this were meant, it would 
be dogoreSf not dceges, A period in 
the day, or a space of time, seems to 
me all that is intended. 

i*»7 se pe, MS. ; Grein and Thorpe 
correct seo ; but of. 1. 1344. 

1*98 ffyigggroy half-years, firom mw- 



aere ; Icel. misseri. 



1501 Qrap — gefenfff pfe. of gripcm 
and ge^f&n, 

^*^ atolan. On this form of the dat. 
(or abl.) pi. of the adj., which we 
have met with twice before (lines 



907, 966), see Rask's Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar, § 75. lb. irtngescod, pf. 
of m-gescea^an. 

1503 yndh-bearh, pf. of gmh-beorgan. 

^*°* fyrd-hwn, a military garment ; 
ace. 01 fyrd-ham, 

^^ leodo-ylAB.', Grein and Thorpe 
correct leolSo-, lb. Laban ; see note 
to 1. 1602. ^ 

^^^ pengel, princeps ; Icel. ]>engill. 
Perhaps fengel, a word of the 
same meaning, occurring lii several 
passages of Beowulf , but in no other 
author, should be corrected to peitgel 
in those passages as an error of the 
scribe. 
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swd he ne mihte n6 (he ]?eah modig wses), 
waepna gewealdan ; ac hine wundra |?ses fela 

1510 swencte on sunde, S8e-de6r monig 
hilde-tuxum here-syrcan bnuc ; 
ehton aglsecan. pA se eorl ongeat 
pint he [ill] niS-sele ndt-hwylcum waes, 
|:a)r him iitfenig wititer wihte ne sceSede, 

1515 ne him for hruf-sele hrinan ne milite 
feer-gripe fliSdes. Fyr-le6ht geseah, 
blacne le6man, beorhte scinan : 
ongeat p& se g6da grand -wyrgenne, 
mere-wif mihtig. Ma?gen-rais forgeaf 

1520 hilde-bille ; hond swenge ne ofteiih, 
poit hire on liafelan hring-msel ag61 
gKcdig giiS-leoS. pd se gist onfand 
fast se beado-le6ma bitan nolde, 

dragged the prince of rings to her den, so that he might not 
(courageons though he was) master his weapons ; for many won- 
drons creatures there in the depths pressed him hard, -many a sea- 
beast with terrible tusks rent his war- shirt ; the moiisters perse- 
cuted him. , Then the earl perceived that he was in some kind of 
dreadful hall, where no water harmed him in aught, nor could the 
dangerous embrace of the flood touch him for the roofed hall. He 
saw the light of" fire, a glittering ray, brightly shine ; then the good 
[knight] perceived the were-wolf of the abyss, the mighty mere- 
•wife. . He gave a powerful thrust with his war-sword, his hand did 
not refuse the stroke, so that the ringed sword rang out a terrible 
war-song on her head. Then the guest found that the sword would 



^^^^ pom, MS. Qrein corrects ]>eahy 
though. 

^^^ pa8 : ])€Bt* would give a better 
sense. 

^**' nvS-sele, lit. ' a hall of quarrel 
or enmity.' 

^*" beorhte f an adverb formed from 
beorhtf brijrht. * ITie termination e, 
like the Joel, a, is adopted, when the 
adj. in the pos. degree is uted adver- 
bially ; as yfelef e\'illy, from yfeV 
— liask's- Anylo-Saxon Granitnar, 
p. 49. 



1620 j^fjff,^ stpenffe, MS. Qrein's cor- 
rection hand swenige is undoubtedly 
right, being confirmed by the parallel 
passage, 1. 2489. 

1*21 hring-yruBl. Mai is used for a 
mark or sign ; Oigtes nusl = the Gross ; 
then, specially, for the marks on a 
sword-liilt, then for the sword itself, 
lb. fiffdlf pf. of a-</alan, 

^^^'^ yrcedig, Thorpe corrects gnf~ 
relic, 

***^ beado-leotnOf battle-flasher, i,e, 
the sword* 
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aldre sceSSan, ac se6 ecg ge»wdc 

1525 J:e6dne set ]?earfe.' polode cer fela 
hond-gem6ta, helm oft gesca^r, 
f^g^s fyrd-Ifr^gl ; p& wjbs forma siS 
de6rum madme, pset his d6m alaeg. 
Eft waes dnrsed, nalas elnes last, 

1530 mserSa gemyndig, maeg Hygeldces ;i 

wearp p& wunden-msfel, WTcCttum gebmiden, 
yrre oretta, J?aet hit on eorBan la9g 
stiB and styl-ecg ; strenge getniwode, 
mund-gripe maegenes. Swd sceal man d6n, 

1535 fonne he aet guBe gegdn ]?enceS 

longsumne 16f,nd ymb his lif cearaS. 
Gefeng jjd be eaxle (nalas for fsehBe meam), 
giiS-Gedta le6d Grendles m6dor : 
braegd p& beadwe-heard, ]?d he gebolgen wajs, 

not bite, nor injure lier life, but the edge failed the prince in his 
need. It had before endured many hand-to-hand fights,^ often had 
it shorn a helmet, [or] the military vest of a doomed [foe] ; then was 
the first time to that precious treasure, that its gloiy was laid low. 
After that the kinsman of Higelac was firm, by no means abated 
his valour, mindful of his great deeds ot arms: then the angry 
warrior threw away the chased brand, encircled witn curious devices, 
so that it lay on the ground, stiff and steel-edged ; he trusted in his 
strength, in the powerful grip of his hand. So must a man do, 
when he thinketh in battle to win lasting praise, nor careth about 
his life. Then the prince of warHke Geatas (he shrank not at all 
from the fttiy) seized Grendel's mother by the shoulder ; then the 
doughty fighter, for he was enraged, shook his deadly adversary, so 



^*'® aksff, pf. of aUcgan, to lie, to 
he prostrate. 

1*31 wreettumf devices chased on 
the hUt. 

15S3 gtyi^ecg, ' This is to be under- 
stood literally, the weapon, whether 
sword or axe, being . .-, . of bronze 
or copper, and having an ed^ of iron 
or steel &8tened on it 1^ means 



of rivets. Specimens of this kind 
are preserved in the Museum of 
Northern Antiquities at Copenhagen^ 
(Thorpe). 

**'^ ineam, pf. of meoman ; cfl 
1.1442. 

^^'^ hr<Bgdy pf. of hregdan, to shake, 
move violently. lb. beadwe-heard, 
hard in battle. 



/\^ 
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1540 feorh-geniBlan, psct he6 on flet gebedh. 
He6 him eft hraSe hand-ledn forgeald 
grimman grjipum, and him t6-geane8 feng. 
Ofer-wearp pA werigm6d wigena strengest, 
feBe-cempa, ]?ict he on fylle wearB. 

1545 Ofsast \)6, fone sele-gyst, and hyre seaxe geteah, 
brdd, bri^n-ecg ; wolde hire beam wrecan, 
dngan eaferan. Him on eaxle 1^ 
bre6st-net broden ; J^a^t gebedrh feore, 
wiS ord and wiS ecge ingang forst6d. 

1550 Haefde p& forsiSod sunu Ecg|;e6wes 
under ginne grund, Gedta cempa, 
nemne him heaSo-byme helpe gefremede, 
here-net heardc, and hdlig God 
geweold wig-sigor, witig drihten, 

1555 rodera rsedend ; hit on ryht gesced 
><A*^ ySelice, syBBan he eft ast6d. 



that she sank down on the place. She on her part quickly paid 
him back in his own coin with a terrible clntch of the band, and 
grappled with him. Then that foot-soldier, strongest of warriors, 
^^ weary of spirit, over-reached himself, so that he fell. Then she sat 
^^ upon that hall-guest, and took her dagger, broad, brown-edged ; she 
would avenge her bairn, her own heir. His linked coat of mail lay- 
on his shoulder; that protected his life ; against point and against 
edge it withstood entrance.^ Then would the son of Ecgtheow have 
gone the way of death xinder the vast ground, the champion of the 
Geatas, unless his war-corselet, that hard coat of chain-mail, had 
afforded him help,>«6id holy God,^he all-knowing Lord, the Ruler 
Vof the heavens, awarded victory ; he settled it aright, easily when 
he [Beowulf] again stood up. 



^^^ geheah, pf. of yehuganj to bow, that Beowulf fell, not, as Thorpe 

stoop. renders, that he was * about to perisn.' 

^^*^ hand-lenUf lit. 'paid him a **^^ yeioeold vng-sigor, awarded 

hand-reward.* victory in fight. 

*^^* on fylle. Compare Chaucer's **** gesced^ pf. of gescadan, to se- 

' on loft ' = aloft ; so * abreast,' * a- parate, part asunder, hence * decide*: 

weigh.' The meaning therefore is, Germ, scheiden ; gescodj Thorpe. 
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XXIIL 

Geseah p& on searwum sige-eddig bil, 

eald sweQrd e6teni8c ecgum |?3'htig 

wigenp, weorBmynd ; fast [waos] wappna cyst, 

1660 buton hit waes mdre |?oiine senig mon oSer 
t6 beadu-ldce ictberan meahte, 
, g6d and geatolic, giganta geweorc. 
He gefeng ]>& fetel-hilt, freea Scyldinga, 
hre6h and heoro-grim ; hriog-msel gebncgd, 

1566 aldres orw^na, yrringa sloh, 

Jjaet hire wi8 halse heard grdpode, 
bdn-hringas braBC ; bil eal J7urh-w6d 
fsfegne flaesc-homan : he<5 on flet gecrong. 
Sweord \va3S swAtig, secg weotce gefeh. 

1570 Lixte se le6ma, le6ht inne st6d ; 

XXIII. 

Then he saw among the stuff a blade blessed with victory, an 
old sword of Jo tun times, with finest edge, the glory of warriors ; 
that was the very pick of weapons, save that it was larger than 
any other man could carry forth to the game of war, — good and 
properly fitted, the work of giants. He, the champion of the 
Scyldings, fierce and savage, seized that belted hilt ; hopeless of life, 
he drew the ringed blade, fiercely he struck, so that it smote 
heavily upon her neck, burst the vertebraD ; the blade drove right 
through her doomed carcase ; she sank down on the place. The 
sword was gory, the man rejoiced in his work. The flame flashed 




^^^ giganta geioeorc, Oommre 
eald sioeord eotenuc in 1. 1568. The- 
converted Anglo-Saxons identified — 
as this passage alone would suffice to 
prove — the 'giants* of Grseco-Roman 
mythology and of the Septuagint 
version of the Bible (Gen, vi. 4) with 
the Eotenajs (Jotnar) of their old 
heathen belief. 

^^^ freca Scyldinga, Beowulf is 



so called^ not as being himself a 
Scyldinga but as fighting their 
battle. 

»567 han-hringas, rightly under^ 
stood by EttniuUer of the cervical 
vertebrsB. 

**"® 86 leo7na, the light mentioned 
above at 1. 1616. What was its 
nature^ or how it came there, does 
not clearly appear. 
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eftie swd of heofne hddre seined 
rodores candel. He sBfter recede wlftt, 
Hwearf p& be wealle, waepen hafenade, 
heard be hiltum, HigeUces J?egn, 

1575 yrre and dnraed ; (naes 8e6 ecg fracod 
hilde-rince); ac he hraSe wolde 
Grendle forgyldan gii«-ra3sa fela, 
fidra pe he geworhte t6 West-Denum, 
ofter micle |?onne on djnne siS, 

1580 ]?onne he Hr6Bgdres heorS-genedtas • 
sl6h on sweofote, slsepende frsfet 
folces Denigea f;;^ftyne men, 
and oSer swylc lit of-ferede 
IdSlicu Idc: '^fie him fiaes ledn forgeald, 

1585 reSe cempa t6 j^aes pe he on reste geseah, 
giiS-werigne, Grendel licgan 
aldorledsne, swd him ger gesc6d 
hild let Heorote. Hrd wide sprong, 
sySBan he ajfter deaBe drepe |?rowade, 

np, a light burnt within, even as from heaven the candle of the ^ 
firmament serenely shinetlk He looked along the dwelling. Then 
Higelac's thane turned by the wall, angry and resolute ; he held 
his weapon fast, hard by the hilt (that edge did not play the 
/(^ warrior false), for he desired forthwith to requite Grendel for those 
many hostile raids which he had carried out among the West Danes, 
far oftener than once, when he slew in their slumber Hroftgar's 
hearth-companions, devoured fifteen men of the people of the 
Danes while asleep, and carried oJ0f as many more, a horrid prey. 
He for that had requited him his due meed, the fierce warrior, to 
that degree that he [now] saw Grendel, war*weary, lying lifeless on 
a couch, so much had the fight at Heorot, some time before, injured 
him.- The corpse burst asunder, when he after death suffered a 



"" he/oney MS. light on the passage, 1. 128, where 

^'■'^ wldtf pf . of wlitan, aspicere. Grendel, at his first inroad, is said to 

1875 unreed, MS. have seized ' thirty thanes.' We are 

1681 frcst, pf. of frettariy to eat, to understand that he devoured fifteen 

gnaw away, 'fret * ; Germ, fressen. at once, and carried off fifteen others 

"»2 Jiftyne men. This line throws to his haunt in the fen. 
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1690 heoro-sweng heardne, and hine ]>& hedfde becearf. 

Sona |?s8t gesawon snottre ceorlas, 

pa pe mid HroSgdlre on holm wliton, 

J^aet wa38 yS-geblond eal gemenged, 

brim bl6de fdh^ Blonden-feaxe 
1696 gomele ynib g(5dne on-geador sprsecon, 

|:aet hig pses aeBelinges eft ne wendon 

psdt he sige-hreSig s^cean come 
^ msferne f e6den ; p& fsfes monige gewearB, 

ptBt hine se6 brim-wylf abr6ten haefde. 
1600 p& com n6n daeges ; nses ofgeafon 

hwdte Sc34dinga8 ; gewS,t him hdm {jonon 

gold-wine gumena^ Sistas s^taii, 

slashing stroke, a hard swinging sword-cut, and [Beowulf] then cut 
off his head.. 

Soon the prudent men, who were gazing at the flood with 
Hro^gar, saw that the thick liquid was all turbid, the water stained 
with blood. The white-haired old men talked together about the 
good [chief], that they never expected any more, of that prince, 
that lie would come, exultant and victorious, to seek the great king, 
sinoB there was a warning of this, that the water- wolf had destroyed 

Then came the noon of day ; the vigilant Scyldings deserted // 

the headland ; the gold-friend of men departed thence to his home, / > 
to seek his guests, sick at heart, and stared on the ^ ^, 

— ' '^^ 

^^^ heafde becearf y capita trun- followed by Grein, makes the sen- 

cavit. tence close at gumena, and for secan 

^*®^ snottre ceorlas. The soldiers reads sceton^ ^the guests (i.e, the 

of the Danish battalion (/etSo), which Geatas in attendance on Beowulf) 

had accompanied Hrotngar to the sat/ connecting the words with what 

mere. follows. I prefer to suppose that 

**** wliton. Strong verbs, classi- a line has dropped out to this pur- 

fied by Mr. Morris as ' Division II., port, * but the sons of the Geatas 

Class v.* (Hist. Outlines of EngL remained on the spot,' and that to 

Ace,), which formed the 1st and 3rd this lost nom. the words modes seoce 

pres. sing, of the pf. in dt, as toldt, rel'er. Ettmiilier propo&es an elabo- 

wrdt, formed the pi. in iton, as wliton, rate scheme of re- arrangement of the 

writon, lines 1669-1612; but this seems 

^*^^ mamgej mention, monition, to me unnecessary, whether Grundt- 

warning. vig's correction be preferred, or the 

***** o^vo^<?w, MS. Seftl. 1298. hypothesis of a dropped line be 

**^ gistas secan, MS. Grundtvig, adopted. 
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m6des 8e6ce, and on mere stAredon, [drihten 
wise ton and ne wendon \xt hie heora wine- 

1605 selfne gesawon. pa pint sweord ongan, 
a^fter heaBo-swdte, hilde-gicelum, 
wig-bil wanian, psat wa^s wundra sura, 
Jra^t hit eal geniealt ise gelicost, 
fonne forstes bend fa^def onla?teB, 

1610 onwindeB wieg-rapas, se geweald ha&% 
stela and nuela ; ):a^t is s6S metod. 
Ne nom he in ]:fem wicum Weder-Gedta le6d, 
maSm-a^hta ma, J:eh he fa^r monige geseah, 
buton ))one hafehm, and |?a hilt somod, 

1615 since fdge ; sweord jer gemealt, 

forbarn broden miel ; wa^s |?at bl6d t6 pfxis hdt, 
attren ellor-gtest, se jrier-inne swealt. 
Sona was on smide se fe ser oet sacce gebdd 
wig-hryre wraSra ; waiter up J?urh-dedf. 

1620 AVaron y6-gebland eal gefalsod, 
edcne eardas, ]:a se ellor-gast 
oflet lif-dagas, and ]?as lanan gesceaft. 

mere ; they wished, yet expected not, to see their kind lord himself 
again. 
\ Then that swoi^d began, that stout blade, on acconnt of the gore 

of the fight, the drops of blood, to waste away, so that it was a 
wonder [to seoj, tliat it all melted, just like ice, when the Father 
looseueth the bonds of fi'ost, nnwindoth the ropes [that bind] the 
waves, — He who hath power over issues and times ; that is the true 
Cr eator. Nor in that dwelliug did he, the lord of the Weder- 
G eat as, take any more treasured possessions, though he saw many 
there, except the head [of Grendel], and the liilt along with it, 
enriched and many-coloui*od ; the sword had melted away before, 
the drawn blade had been burnt ; to that degree was the blood hot, 
[and] venomous the sti»ange guest, who therein had perished. Soon 
was lie at the surface, who before had awaited in battle the fierce 
shock of foes ; he dived up through the water. The turbid wayes, the 

1604 icisctm. This is Kemble*s ^^" sceUi and nuBla : £ee L 1008, 

correction j the M8. Las wiston, and note. ) 

ioio wcel, MS. ; %'«»(/, Komble. 
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Com ^A t6 lande lidmanna helm, 

swiSm6d swymman, sse-ldce gefeah, _ 

1625 maagen-byrSenne fdra pe he him mid haBf de.f 
E6don him p& t(S-gedne8, Gode }?ancodoii, 
l^ryBlic fjegna hedp, f'e6dnes gefegon, 
j-aes pe hi hyne gesundne gese6n m68ton. 
p& waes of fsfem hr6raii helm and byrne 

1030 lungre alysed. Lagu drusade, 

waeter under wolcnum, Wi^l-drc6re fd^r. 
Ferdon forS |7onon, feSe-lastura, 
ferhSum faegne, fold-weg mgeton, 
cuSe strsete. Cyning-balde men 

1G35 from |?2em holm-clife hafelan baeron, 
earfoSlice heora aBghwieSrum, 
fela-m6digra. Feower scoldon, 
on |78em wael-stenge, weorcum geferian 
to fsem gold-sele Grendles hedfod ; 

1640 oSBast semninga t6 sele comon 
frome fyrd-hwdte feowertyne 

vast tracts, were all cleansed, when the strange being forsook life- 
days, and this poor state of existence. 

Then came to land the saijbrs' friend and guardian, stoutly 
swimming; he rejoiced in the spoil won from the lakQ, in the 
mighty burden of those [things] that he had with him. Then the 
doughty group of thanes went to meet him, — thanked God — in 
their prince rejoiced, — because they might behold him safe and sound. 
Then from the high-spirited chief helmet and coat of mail were 
quickly undone. The lake grew thick and slab, the water under 
the clouds, stained with the blood of the slain. Thence they set 
forth ; glad in heart they measured with their steps the land-track, 
the well-known roads. The bold-natured men bore the headjl from 
the sea-cliff, a hard task for each one of them, courageous though 
they were. Four [of them] had laboriously to carry Grendel's head, 
on the bloody stake, to the gold hall, until that at once the fourteen 



1629 ht'draUf dative of hrdf, grew thick and clammy from being 

strenuus. ^ mixed with so much blood. 

"'^ druaade. pf. of drman (Engl. ^®*^ cymn^ - halde. Grein reads 

* drowse') ; O.S. druan&n. The water ct^ne-balde, hi. * kin-bold.' 
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Gedta gongan : giim-dryhten mid, 
m6dig on gemonge, meodo-wongas traed. 
pA com in-gdn ealdor )?egna, 

1645 dsed-c^ne mon, d6me gewm-Sad, 
haele hilde-de6r, Hr6Sgdr gr^tan. 
pd wa3S be feaxe on flet boren 
Grendles hedfod, f aer guman druncon, 
egeslic for eorlum, and f^aere idese mid ; 

1650 wlite se6n wraetlic weras onsawon. 

XXIV. 

Beowulf maSelode, beam EcgJ?e6wes : 
HwsBt ! we pe )?as sse-ldc, sunu Healfdenes, 
le6d Scyldinga, lustum brohton, 
tires t6 tdcne, pe pu her t6-locast. 
1655 Ic piBt unsofte ealdre gedigde, 

Geatas, strenuous and enterprising, came striding to the liall ; their 
lord along with them, valorous amidst the throng, trod the mead- 
plains. 

Then came and passed in the prince of thanes, a man daring 
of deed, honoured with glory, a soldier fierce in fight, to greet 
Hrot5gar. Then was Grendel's head borne in by the hair into the 
court where men were drinking, frightful, — before the earls, — and 
that of the woman too : men looked on that wonderful sight. 

XXIV. 

Beowulf spake, the son of Ecgtheow: * What! we this water- 
spoil to thee, son of Healfdene ; prince of the Scyldings, have 
joyfully brought, for a token of glory, — which here thou lookest 
upon. Hardly did I 'scape from it with life ; painfully, fighting 



^"' meodiMccngas, Thorpe ran- ^^^ wlite seen wratlic. Ghrein 

ders * the meadow-plains/ as if from follows Heyne in reading tcUt^ 

nusdurtcong. Grain is probably right seon : compare tvundorsuma fela, 

in understanding, by ' maad-plains,' 1. 995. 

tha fields among which the burgh ^®** ealdre gedigde, lit. *with life 

and hall where warriors di-ank mead endured.' ealdre, the iostr. or abl. 

were situated. casej of. 1. 661. 
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wigge under waetere weorc gen^^e 

earf bSlice ; ast rihte W8b» 

giiS getwsefed, nymSe mec God »cylde. 

Ne meahte ic sex, hilde mid Hruntinge 
1660 wiht gewyrcan, pe&h ):aet waepen duge ; 

ac me geuBe ylda waldend, 

];8et ic on wage geseah wlitig hangian 

eald sweord edcen (oftost ydsode 

winigea ledsum), faet ic pf waBpne gebrasd. 
1665 Ofsl6K fd ast ];8Bi?e. saecce, |:d me ssel ageald, 

Mses hyrdas. pA psdt hilde-bil 
, forbam, brogden mgfel, swa ):aBt bl6d gesprang, 

hdtost heaSo-swAta Ic ):aet hilt |^anon 

fe6ndum aetferede, fyren-dseda wraec, 
1670 dedS-cwealm Denigea, swd hit ged^fe wj 

under water, I ventured on the work ; by righ^^^e contest was 
broken off, unless God had shielded me. Nor^imght I in the strife 
accomplish anything with Hrxinting, th^gh that be a good 
weapon ; but the Ruler of men granted tflrme, that I might see on \ 
the wall, hanging fair to view, on old liuge sword, (many a time 
•has He opened out a way to the friendldfs), that I might draw that 
weapon. Then smote I in the conflict,^nce the chance was offered 
to me, the inmates of the dwelling.^Then that war-sword, the 
drawn falchion, was burnt up, as the blood gushed out, hottest gore 
of carnage. Thence carried I away the hilt from the enemy, 
avenged [on them] their wicked deeds, the death-agony of the 



W58 gcylde, pf. of gcyldan, or scUdan, 
Verbs of the nrst conjugation (weak 
verbs) ending in dan or tariy with a 
consonant preceding, have the 1st 
per. sg. of tne pf. the same as that of 
the pres. ; thus sendan, pf., ic sende ; 
settany pf., tc sette, and the like. — 
(Kask's Anglo-Saxon Grrammar, 
§208). 

^^^* geulSe, pf. ot ge-unnan, to 
grant. 

"^^^ mngea-Uasum, Thork.; all that 
is now to btt read is vigea] Th. ; 



ivimgea, Grein, = «mw*a, amicorum; 
cf. 1. 2567. Ih. ]fg wcspne gehraedf, 
lit * brandished with that weapon.' 

i8«* seel ageald, a difficult expres- 
sion ; cf. rum ageald, infra 1. 2690, 
and sail ageald in Csedmon's Genesis, 
1. 2008. * The chance paid me ' is the 
literal rendering. I have adopted 
Grein's view of the meaning. 

*^®^ brogdm nuel; see 1. 1616. It 
would seem that either bi-oden, or 
brogden, should be read in both 
places. 
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Ic hit ]:e |:onTie gehdte, psst ]?ii on Heorote m6st 
sorhleds swefaii raid |?inra secga gedryht, 
and fegna gehwylc pinra le6da, [{jearft^ 

dugoSe and iogoSe ; |?aet p\i hira ondra^dan ne 

1075 Je6den Scyldinga, on p& healfe, 

aldor-bealu eorlura, swd pn ser dydest. 
pd wa3s gylden hilt gamelum rince, 
hS.rum hild-fruman, on hand gj'fen, 
enta ser-geweorc. Hit on a^ht gehwearf, 

1680 aefter de6fla hr;^re, Denigea fredn, [ofgeaf 

wundor-smiSa geweorc ; and - Jrd. pas worold 
grom-heort guraa, Godes andsaca, 
morSres scyldig, and his m6dor edc, 
on geweald gehwearf worold-cyninga 

Danes, as fitting it was. I then promise thee, that thou mayst 
sleep secure in Heorot with the troop of thy followers, and every 
thane from among thy [a abject] peoples, the tried warriors and the 
youths ; — that tliou, O prince of the Scyldings, needst fear nothing 
for them on that side, [no] loss of life for thine earls, as thou 
ere while didst.' 

Then was the golden hilt, work of primeval giants, given into 
the hand of the old warrior, the hoary martial chief. After the 
fall of the demons it — the work of smiths of fame, — came into the 
possession of the lord of the Danes ; and when the fierce-hearted 
man, God's adversary, doomed to death, and his mother also, gave 
up this world, it passed into the power of the best of kings in this 



*^^® on pa healfe. On, like an in 
Germ., governs both dat. and ace. 
Here it takes the ace, as in 1. 800. 

1683 lYiQj'^res scyldiy, not * guUty of 
death/ as Thorpe renders it, but 
' liable to death; €voxos davarov (Matt. 
xxvi. 66). In fact, it has nearly the 
s<ime meaning as ealdres scylditj in 
1. 1338. 

i<'84 on geioeaJd gehwearf , This pas- 
sage 11. 1671)-168(), as it now stands, 
is expressed with clumsy tautology ; 
* after the fall of the devils ' (e.e. 
Grendel and his mother), the sword 
becomes the property of the Danish 



king (Hrothgar), and when 'the 
fierce-hearted man ' (Grendel again) 
' gave up the world/ the sword came 
into the possession of the best of 
Scanian kings (who can this be but 
Hrothgar again?). I agree with 
Ettmiiller in regarding the lines 
1680-1684 as a later interpolation. 
The original poet wrote JHit on esht 
gehwearf pam selestan he 8(^m tweo^ 
num, or something like this ; for the 
interpolator in this as in other places 
where his handiwork may be inferred 
or suspected, has taken care to twist 
the broken context into apparent 
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1686 p^tn s^lestan be ssem twe6num, 

p&TB. pe on Sceden-igge sceattas dselde. 

Hr6Sgdr maSelode, hylt scedwode, 

ealde Idfe ; on p^m. waes 6r writen 

fym-gewinnes, syBSan fl6d ofsl6h, 
1690 gifen ge6tende, giganta cyn'; 

frecne geferdon. past waes fremde pe6d 

^cean dryhtne ; him |?aes ende-lean 

fiurh waBteres wylm waldend sealde. 

Swd waes on |?8em scennum sciran goldes, 
1695 jjurh riin-stafas, rihte gemearcod, 

world beside the two seas, among those that dealt out money in 
Scania. 

Hro'Sgar spake ; — he ftcamined the hUt, the old relic ; on it was 
inscribed the origin of the ancient strife; afterwards the flood, [ 
the pouring ocean, destroyed the giant brood ; "r^p^iVuDlj tbojr 
Jgoi ir • 1 1 1f lii iml M nw> ; that was a people estranged from the eternal 
Lord ; tteir final reward for this the Almighty dealt to them 
through the whelming flood of waters. So also it was thereon 
rightly marked, set, and said, by B;unic staves on thin plates of 



conformity with the added matter ; 
we cannot, therefore, restore with 
certainty the text as it originally 
stood. TV hat is meant is, that later 
on, after Hrothgar's death, the sword- 
hilt became the property of the best 
of all the kinf^s that ever reigned in 
Scania. Ettmiiller thinks that Beo- 
wulf is intended ; but Beowulf reigned 
in Gotland, not in Scania. 1 be- 
lieve that the celebrated king Iver 
Widfadme is meant, of whom we are 
told in the Heiinsh'inglaf that being 
originally a petty king in Scania, he 
dethroned Ingiald, the last of the 
Yngling dynasty in Sweden, and 
became king of that country, reduc- 
ing under his power Denmark also, 
' a great deal of Saxon-land, all the 
East country, and a fifth part of 
England.' Ivar s date appears to 
have been about 600. — (Laing's 
* Sea-kings,* i. 2 ; Geijer's * Hist, of 



Sweden,' ch. i.) 

*^®^ on p€B)n wees or ^artten. The 
'ancient contest' engraved on the 
hilt was the battle between the gods 
and the Frost Giants (Hrini-purm?'), 
described in the Volmpd, the first 
song of the 'Edda' (Ettmiiller). 
The same acute critic regards the 
passage 11. 16892-1003 as another in- 
terpolation by a later Christianising 
hand. 

*^^* scennum. From seen, a word 
not foimd elsewhere ; but it is evi- 
dently the same as the Icel. sJdnna 
(Eng. 'sldn'), and means, a thin 
plate, lamina. 

»«^* yurh rwnrstafas. In the Rolfe 
collection, preserved in the Brown 
Museum at Liverpool, there is a 
Saxon sword-hilt, on the silver pom- 
mel of which is an inscription rudely 
incised in Rimic letters, which no one 
has yet succeeded in deciphering. 
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geseted and gesa-d, hwdm ]:a;t swcord geworht, 
irena cyst, areet wire, 

wreoSen-hilt and wyrm-fah. pa se wisa sprtec 
sunu Healfdenes : swigedon ealle : 
, — . 1700 pEct \A mscg eecgan, se f^e s6S and riht 
fremelS on folce, feor eal gemon, 
eald eSel-weard, ptet pes eorl wiere 
geboren betera. Bloid ie arscred 
gecnd wid-w^gas, wine min Beowulf, 
1705 pin ofer pe6da, gehwylce ; eal pA bit gefjyldum ] 

healdest ; 
mtfegen mid ra6des snyttrum. Ic j^e sceal mine i 
freode swd wit furSum sprajcon : pu. scealt t6 ' 

fr6fre weorSan 
eal lang-tldig le6dum J:mum, 
baileSum to helpe. Ne wearS Heremiid ewd 
1710 eaforum Ecgwelan, Ar-Scyldingum ; 

pure gold, for whom that sword, the masterpiece of blatlos, with ' 
wreathed hilt tmd chased with a, ssTpeut pattern of many colonra, 
had flrnt betm forged. Then the chieftain spake, the son o£ Healf- 
deae (all kept aileuce) : ' Lo ! this may a man say, who performeth 
Booth and right among the people, taketh thought for every thing 
far [beforehand], — an old gnardiac of the father-land, — that this 
earl sliould have been better born ! Thy prosperous fortuTie, my 
friend Beownlf, is reared aloft far and wide, over each of the tribes ; 
then emfgggf^ it all through patience ; power joined yuth prndenue. 
I shall prove my love to thee, as we two spoke formerly ; long time 



Scyldings ; ; 



I to the heira of Ecgwela, the noble i 
3 grow up to give them pleasure, but for I 



'"* loyrm-fah, ' that is, adorned- character is given : Bee ft^ 3 
witi ligTires of snakes interlaced, a ""* geond wid-wegat, lit, ' 

favourite and universal ornament wide ways.' 



amonir tlie Scandinavian i 
numemble specimens of which still 
exist in works of metal, wood, and 
stone, as capitals of pillars, £c.' 
(Tlinrpe.) 
"'' eW. In the MS. the Runic 



Heremod. See 1.901, and die i 
QloBsory of Names. | 

I'lo A.r - Sq/ldioffum : ea Grein. I 
Thorpe separates the words, and 1 
renders, ' a bleseiny to the Scyld- 
iuga." 
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ne geweox he him t6 willan, ac to wajl-fylle, 

and to dedS-cwalum Deniga le6dum ; 

bredt bolgen-m6d be6d-genedtas, 

eaxl-gesteallan, oSSaet he Ana hwearf, 
1716 msfere f e6den, mon-dredmwm from. 

pedh pe hine mihtig God maegenes wyunum, 

eafeSum st^pte, ofer ealle men 

forS gefremede, hwaeSere him on ferhSe grcow 

bi:e6st-hord bl6d-re6w ; nallas bedgas geaf 
1720 Denum aefter d6me : dredmleas gebdd, 

faet he ]?aes gewinnes weorc |?r6wade, 

le6d-bealo longsum. pu pe Iser be )?on, 

gum'cyste ongit. Ic |?is gid be pe 

awraBC wintrum fr6d. Wundor is t6 secganne 
1726 hii mihtig God manna cynne, 
'^>( f urh sidne sefan, snyttru bryttaS, 

eard and eorlscipe : he dh eah*a geweald. 

their destruction, and to be the deadly bane of the Danish people ; 
in his raging mood he crushed the companions who sat at his 
board, his shoulder-comrades, until he, the great prince, de-* 
parted alone, far from the joys of men. Though the mighty Godj 
exalted him with the delights of power, [and] with pre-eminences, ^ 
and brought him forward above all men, yet in his heart there grew ^ 
a secret hoard of blood-thirsty desires ; he was f ayf r p m giving rings ^ 
to the Danes according to justice and right ; joyless he abode, till 
he suffered the results of that struggle, a lingering, general ruin. 
Teach thou thyself by him, understand muui6cence. I, with tl 
wisdom of many winters, have recited this tale for thy behoof, tflt 
is a wonder to say hoW the mighty God, through His large mind, 
dispenses prudence to mankind, property and nobility: to Him belongs 

"" feaUe, MS. ; fyUe, Thorpe. "** km', imper. oihBran, to teach ; 

^^^* hwearf J pf. of hweorfan ; O.S. Genn. lehrm, 
hwerhan, Engl. * warp.' ^^^* Wundor is. All from this 

*^^^ nallas beagas geaf. To ' make point to I. 1768 is manifestly a later 

presents,' according to the ideas of interpolation ; a sermon which some 

the Teutonic peoples, was an essential devout but dull transcriber thought 

part of the kingly office, just as it is it would be for edification to put in 

m the conception of the natives of the mouth of Ilrothgar. 
India at this day. 

Q 
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Hwilum he on lufan lieteS hworfaii 
monnes in6d-ge|)onc, mtferan cynnes, 

1730 seleS him on ^Sle eorSan wynne 
t6 healdanne, hle6-burh wera; 
gedeS him swa gewealdene worolde dtelas, 
side rice, ftet he his selfa lie mfeg, 
for his unsnyttrum ende gefencean : 

1735 wima'5 he on wiste, ne hine wiht dweteS 
Adl ne yldo, ne him inwit-eorh 
on sefan sweorceS, ne gesacu ohwa;r 
ecg-hete e6weS ; ac him eal wnrold 
wende'S on willan. He ftet wyrse nc con, 

XXV. 
l74o( oSSicn him on-innan ofer-hygda dtel 

weaxeB and wridaS, ^onne se weard sivcfeS, 
sawele hyrde ; biS se aljcp t6 fa;st 
bisgum gebunden, bona swi'Se nedh, 

tnpremacy over all ! Sometimes He letteth the thought of a man, 
of a great race, wander at will ; delivcreth to him, on his native 
_ soilj^tbe joys of e.irth to hold, tlis protecting bm^h of men ( ao 
maketh Hobject to him portions of the world, broad kingdoms, that 
he" hJmaelF, throagh his own unwisdom, may not think of his end. 
^He continneth in Toasting ; not a whit doth sickness or age hamper 
him, nor doth an uneasy conscience darken in his mind, nor doth 
strife anywhere prod-i-'e deadly hatred; bnt all the world turneth 
aoeording to his desire. He knoweth not the worse, 

XXV. 

nntil that within him the mass of his overweening pride waxeth and 
sprouteth, when the warder sleepeth, the soul's shepherd ; the sleep, 
bound with bnsy cares, is too fast, the slayer very near, who shootetii 



"" gedeS, 3rd pecs, pres., from poem into sections, wliich eoluetimea, 

ge-dSn. as here and at 1. 3038, beg^n in the 

iju Yice. The cnri'ect form is nVu. middle of a sentence, it is now pep- 
See ' Husk's Oroniniar,' ^ 88. Laps imposaible to discover. See the 

"" On what principle the writer teiuarks on this Buhjeot in the Zttti'o- 

of the MS. made the aiyision of the dw/ion, ^ 5. 
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•^ se |?e of fli'^-bogan fyrenum sce6teS. 

1745 poime biS on Jire^re under helm drepen, 

biteran strsfele ; him bebeorgan ne con 

wom wundor-beboduzn wepgan gdst^s ; 

jjinceS him t6 lytel j^aet be td lange heold ; 

g3^saS grom-hydig, nallas on gylp seleS 
1750 faette bedgas, and he pa forB-gesceaft 
yK forgyteS and forgymeS, j^aes pe hun sfer God sealde, 
I wuldres waldend, weorSmynda dsel. 

mt on ende-staef eft gelimpeS, 

[5a3t se lic-homa Isfene gedre6seS, 
1755 fsege gefealleS ; feh'S oSer t6, 

se pe unmurnlice mad mas dseleS, 

eorles 8fer-gestre6ii, egesan ne gymeS. 

Bebeorh pe f one bealoniS, Beowulf le6fa, 

secg betsta, and pe j^set s^lre gece6s, 
1760 ^ce rsbdas ; ofer-hyda ne gym, 

' msere cempa. Nii is J?ines maegnes blsed 

kne hwile ; effc-sona biS )?aet )?ec 

ddl oSSe ecg eafoSes getwsefeS, 

oSSe f^es feng, oSSe fl6des wylm, 

mischievously from his bow. Then is he smitten in the breast, under 
the helmet, by a bitter bolt ; he cannot ward off from himself sJaittr 
through the wonderful commands of the cursed spirit ; that which 
he hath held for long seemeth to him too littl^^ fiercely he coveteth ; 
r he doth not exultingly give away rich rings ; and he f orgetteth and 
neglccteth the life to come, because God, the Ruler of Glory, hath ^ 
before dealt out to him a [large] share of dignities. Afterwards at ^ 
^:^^e close it happeneth, that the body collapseth wretchedly, [and 
being] doomed &lleth ; another taketh to [the kingdom], who 
lavishly dealeth out treasures, an earl's ancient store, careth not for 
' terror. Guard thyself, dear Beowulf, best of men, from that fatal 
quarrel, and choose for thyself the better — eternal counsels ; hold 
not arrogance in esteem, great warrior. Now for a while is the 
prosperous state of thy power ; eftsoons it shall be that disease or 
the edge [of steel] shall sever thee from authority, or the grasp of 



"*7 wom, fleck or stain; O.E. 'warn.' y "*» fadde] MS. 

q2 
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]7G5 oBSe gripe meced, oSSe gdres^Kiht, 
oSSe atol yldo, oBBe edgeu'u bearhtm, 
forsiteS and forsworce^ k semninga biS, 
|?aet [?ec, dryht-guma., (deAB oferswySeS. 
Swd ic Hring-D^j-na hund missera 

1770 weold under wolcnum, and hig wigge beledc 
"^^.v/egum maegSa geond |?ysne middangeard, 
a3scum and ecgum ; \^t ic me senigne 
under swegles begong gesacan ne tealde. 
H wa3t ! me j^aes on 6Sle edwendan cwom, 

1776 gym aBfter gomene, seoSSan Grendel wearS, 
eald gewinna, in-genga min : 
ic jrsere s6cne singales waeg 
mod-ceare micle. pses sig metode |7anc, 
^cean drihtne, ]?aes f e ic on aldre gebdd, 

fire, or the whelm of flood, or stab of dagger, or flight of spear, or 
dire old age, or the flash of eyes, will set thee aside and darken thee ; 
suddenly shall it be, that thee, high lord, death shall overpower. So 
did I for fifty years rule the Ring-Danes under the sky, and fenced 
them in war from many a tribe all over this earth, with ashen spears 
and swords ; so that I reckoned not any adversary under the span of 
heaven. What ! there came a change over all this in my land, 
wailing after merriment, after that Grendel, that old troubler, was 
my assailant ; on account of that visitation I have borne continually 
great searchings of heart. Thanks be to the Creator, the eternal 



^''^^ eagena hearktmy * the flash of 
eyes.' The allusion is to the doctrine 
of the ' evil eye ' of witches. On this 
ancient superstition, noticed both by 
Vir^l and Horace {Ed. iii. 103; 
Eput, i. 14, 86), see Grimm's 
Dmt. Myth. p. 1063. 

^''® heleaCj pf. of he^liican, to put 
under lock — ^hence, to guard. 

^^■'^ manegum m<:e(fi)a. maeg^a is 
the gen. pi. depending upon manegum ; 
cf. Osedmon, &ew., 1230,/?-e« monigea 
breac wintra. 

^^^'^ edwendan. The inf. edwendan 
appears to he used as a verbal noun ; 
' of this a changing came.' 



^"^ s^cne, gen. of sScen, This 
word is used to denote an 'inqui- 
sition,' or, as here, a * visitation ' j 
but its most important sense is, 
* liberty of refuge,' or asylum. Hence 
it came to mean generally, 'a li- 
berty, privilege, or franchise, granted 
by the king to a subject ; also the 
area within which that franchise 
is exercised.' Stubbs' 'Documents 
niustrative of English History, p. 
^28. In this latter sense it was 
one of the four principal privileges 
belonging to Anglo-Saxon manors 
and boroughs, — sac, soc, toll, and 
team. 
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1780 psdt ic on fone hafelan, heoro-dre6rigne, 
ofer eald gewin, edgum stdrige. 
G& nil to setle, symbel-wynne dre6h, 
wigge weorSad j unc sceal worn fela 
maSma gemsfenra, siSSan morgen biS. 

1785 Gedt waes glsfed-m6d, geong sona t6 
setles ne6san, swd se snottra h^ht. 
pA waes eft swd sfer, ellen-r6fum, 
flet-sittendum, fsegere gereorded 
ni6wan stefhe. Niht-helm geswearc, 

1790 deorc ofer dryht-gumum. DuguS eal ards : 
wolde blonden-feax beddes ne6san, 
gamela Scylding. Gedt ungemetes wel 
r6fhe rand-wigan restan lyste. 
Sona him sele-fegn siSes wergum, 

1795 feorran-cundnm, forS wisade, 

Lord, for this, in that I remained in life, — that I gaze with mioe 
eyes, old troubles past, on that gory head. Go now to thy seat"; 
partake the pleasure of the feast, thou that art by war glorified ; for 
us two there shall [be] a great many precious things in commonjs 
after morning shall be.' 

The Q-eat was glad at heart ; soon went he and repaired to his 
seat, as the wise [king] bade. Then was, after as before, a fair 
feast prepared afresh for the bold [earls], sitting round at court. 
Night's helmet lowered dark over the vassals. The nobility all rose 
Up; the faired-haired aged Scylding desired to go to bed. The 
Geat, the bold shield- warrior, had an immeasurably strong desire 
/ of rest. Soon the hall-thane, who with due observance attended 



^^^* mowan stefhe, Thorpe trans- 
lates ' with new spirit ' ; but the 
passages collected by Grein clearly 
show that mowan stefne is a phrase, 
with the meaning, ' afresh,^ * a second 
time.' See 1. 2594. 

"®' lyste, pf. oilystan, 'to list,' here 
used impersonally. A similar use 
occurs in the old English poem, 
' Joseph of Arimathie,' edited by Mr. 
Skeat for the E.E. Text Society: 
' whon the lust speke with me ' (p. 2). 
The impersonal construction seems 



to have disappeared after the middle 
of the fourteenth century : Lydgate 
m his ' Lick-peny ' has 'I lyst,' Udall 
has ' I lust,* Spenser ' thou lust ' : see 
Mr. Skeafs 'Specimens of English 
Literatiu'e ' ; cf. John iii. 8, 'The 
wind bloweth where it listeth.' 

^'^^^ feoiTan-cundum, As deoful- 
cundf engel-eundf mean little more 
than 'diabolic' and 'angelic,' so /?o?-- 
ran-cundj applied to a person, means 
'come from afar.' Thorpe corrects 
cumenum, but without necessity. 
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8C for andryanum ealle beweotede 

fjegiies jjearfe, swylce fy digore 

heaSo-li^ende habban scoldon. 

ileste hine fd riira-heort; reced hiifade, 
1800 gedp and gold-fdh : gsst inne swajf, 

o^Sart hrefn blaca heofonea wynne 

bliS-heort b(idode coman bcorhte [suunan], 

scacan scaSan. [Scealcas] onetton, 

wEcron aj^elingas eft to leidum 
1805 fiise t('» farenne ; wolde feor Jiaiion 

cuma collen-ferhS ce61es neisan. 

Hdht pi Be hearda Hrunting beran, 

8unu Ecgldfes h^ht his sweord niman, 

leiflic iren : sffegde him pms lednes jjanc, 
1810 cwaiB he J?one giiS-wine g6dne tealde, 

wig-crajftigne ; nales wordum 16g 

meces ecge : f>£et waas midig secg. 

to all the wants of the cbief, sach as on that, day sea-faring braveB 1 
ninai have, showed the way out to him, of his ad venture weary, the I 
travelleC-frpgLft far land. Thcu he of the large heart took his rest ; 
the house towered np, vast and omameoted with gold ; the guest 
slept within, nntil the black raven, blithe-hearted, gave warning of 
the coming of the heaven' s-joy, the bright [sun,] and of robbers 
fleeing away. [The men] hastened ; the nobles were ready to 
jonmey back again to their people ; the firm-aouled stranger desired 
to embark in his vessel [and sail] far thence. Then the stoat [earl] 
ordered Hmnting to be brought, bad the son of Ecglaf take his 
sword, that lovely blade ; thanked him for lending it,~said that be 
esteemed it a good battle- friend, excellent in war ; by no means di4 J 
Ee utter a word of blame concerning that sharp-edged blade j tbail 



"" comtm beorhie — locus vex- 
All that is now legible m the MS. 
after bododf is ... , beorht ecacmi 
tca'fmt onetton .... aipdingnt eft 
&c. But Thorkelin could fortu- 
nataly decipher cmnan before beoi'ht, 
and iiwroM after mietfon. The metre 
requires another word begiuniug- with 



e, to complete the alliteration at 
1, 1803, &Dd this is fonveniently sup- 
plied if we Fidopt TJiorjie'fl suggeBtaon 
icealcae, and put a full stop aftar 
seaman. A word is still wUttJng in 
I. 1803, for which Grein i 
leoman, and Thotpe gum 
must be corrected to beorhte. 

'«" fm-ene we, MS. 

'^" log, pf. of leiiit, to blame 
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And p& siS-frome searwum gearwe 
wigend wseron, e6de weorS Denuin 
1816 aiSeling t6 yppan, j^aer se oSer waes, 
hsele liilde-de6r : Hr6Sgdr grette. 



XXVL 

• 

Beowulf maSelode, beam EcgJ?e6wes : 

Nii ])e asfe-liSend secgan wyllaS, 

feorran cumene, J^a^t we fundiaS 
1820 HigelAc s6can. Wsferon her tela 

willum bewenede, )?ii us wel dohtest. 

Gif ic f onne on eorSan owihte maeg 

l^inre m6d-lufan mdran tilian, 

gumena dryhten, ]?onne ic gyt dyde, 
1825 giiS geweorca, ic be6 gearo sona, 

Gif ic J?aet gefricge, ofer fl6da begarig, 

was a high-minded man. And when, eager to depart, the warriors 
were ready-eqxdpped, the chief, precious to the* Danes, went to the 
high-seat, where the other was, the valiant veteran ; he greeted 
Hrothgar. 

XXVL 

Beowulf spake, the son of Ecgtheow : * Now we voyagers, come 
from a far country, desire to say that we are bent on seeking Higelac^ 
We have been here right well and heartily entertained ; thou hast 
been very good to us^^f I then on earth in aught may study thy 
greater g^tification, lo^ of men, than I have as yet done, 1 shall, 
promptly be ready in arms [as a war-worker]. If I shall hear of 
this over the course of the waters, — that thy neighbours are terri- 



^®^* I follow Grain, though not 
confidently, in his rendering of this 
passage. Yppan, jnanifestare, is well 
Known as a verb, and, accordingly, 
Thorkelin has here ' monfitratuin,' 
Thoroe correctB ymanf and changes 
weor^ into West. Mr. Wright's col- 
lection of Glosses gives token of the 
existence of the word yppe, in the 
sense of ' stage ' or ' platform.' Grein 
takes yfipan to be the dat. of this 



word, and understands it here ' tri- 
bunal.' The word used in the 
' Heliand ' for Pilate's judgment-seat 
is h€tnk, 

i8»e i^elle, MS. 

18^ The spirit of this speech of 
Beowulf curiously resembles that of 
the farewell lines which Virgil puts 
in the mouth of ^neas on parting 
with Helenus and Andromache (JEn. 
iii. 500-606). 



' flldor of earde), 6S fuet him eft onw6c 
he^h Healfdeue. He61d fenden lifde, 
gamol and gii^reouw, glsede Scyldingaa. 
DsBin feower beam fold's gerimed 

60 in worold w6can, weoroda rreawa, 
Heorogdr and Hr^Sgdr and Halga tU. 

Hyrde ic jjfet Elan cw^n ■ 

HeaSo-Scylfinges heaU-gebedda. | 

pA Wass Hr66gare here-sp^d gyfen, 

66 wiges weorSmynd, j^tet him wine-magas 
georue hyi-don; 6® fa?t se6 ge6gop geweox, 
mago-di'iiit micel. Him on mud be-am, 
ftet [he] beabreced bdtan wolde 
medo-fern micel men gewyrcean, t 

had passed away elsewhere from his abode), until, later, his [heir] 
woke into life, the lofty HealfdeBo, He ruled while he lived, ol^ 
and fierce in battle, the glad Scyldings. To Liim four childreD, 
nnmbered in auftceBHion, were born into the world, chieftains of 
hosts, — Heorogar and Hrofigar and the good Haiga. I heard that 

EJa's queen , the consort of the warlike Scylfing. 

Then was militaiy snceess given to HroSgjr, glory in war, so tliali 
his loyal kinemen willingly obeyed him, until the youth grew np, ft 
great band of clansmen. It came into his mind, that lie would order 



' earde. eard ri 
'yard.' Seand. (7i?rA 



of 



see Glossary of 



' Seal/dene: 

Namee. 

" guHreomn. Bugge (in a ToluaUe 
paper in Hopfner «, Zacher's Zeit- 
mJD-ift for 1873) propoPea to read 
guSrof, referring to 1, 608 ; hut no 
change is nepeaaary. 

« tcwwi, so in MS. ; read wocon. 
11). fisfwa in Ma. : it aliould be the 

" '* A difficult and much-dehateJ 
poasnge. Grein tliinks Elan the 
name of Healfdene's fourtli child, a 
daughter, and would fill up the miss- 
ing half-line by the wokIs Ovgiti- 



[lEDices ic(Bs ; Ongenfeow being a 
Scylfing, a king of Sweden (see 
GlossftjT). But I doubt whether 
such a female name as ' Elan ' is ad- 
missible. I nrefer to take Elan as 
the Ben. of Ela, the name of Healf- 
deue b fourth son. For that all four 
were »on», seems to be shown by ti 
words wreoroda rtrsman. The mil 
ing half-line wondd then contwn tl 
name of El&'a wife, who had o 
been wedded to a Swedish prino.^ 
But this and every explanation |i 
beset with difficulties. " ' 

"' ffeomf ; comp. the Germ, piwi 
Ih. geoffoti, Lat. juwn/ us. 

"' w-nra, perf. of be-iman, 



^ 
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70 f onne yldo beam aefre gefrunon ; 
and pSQT on innan eall gedaehin 
geongum and ealdum, swyle hiria God sealde, 
buton folc-sceare and feoifum guniena. 
"^a ic wide gefrsegn weorc gebannan 

75 manigre mag|)e .geond jnsne middangeard, 
folc-stede frsetwan. Him on fyrsie gelomp 
aedre mid yldum, psdt hit wearS eal gearo, 
heal-aerna maest : scop him Heort naman, 
^^.^^se pe his wordes ge weald wide hnBfde._ 

80 He be6t ne aleh, bedgas daplde, 
sine aet symle, Sele hlifade 
heah and horn-geap ; heaSo-wy hiia bad 

a princely hall, a gi»eat mead-Iiouse, to be built, beyond what the sons 
of men had ever heard of, and there witl^n to deal out [gifts] freely 
I to young and old, as God provided him, except a» to the freeman's 
share [of land] and the lives of xaen,^ Thereupon I was told that 
the vrork was widely proclaimed to many a tribe over this earth, to 
make beautiful the king's town (the folk-stead). It befel him in 
course of time, speedily among men, that it was all finished, this 
greatest of high halls ; and he, whose word was law over wide 
domains, gave it the n^^me of Heorot. He belied not his vaunt; he 



'^ \>onne, than. Grein and Bugge ^* middangeard. O. N. mi^-garh', 

remark^ that, although tnicel is posi- This beautiful word, a relic of hea- 

tive in form, a comparison is im- then times, is of Sequent occurrence 

plied in it. in Anglo-Saxon poetry. The * mid- 

" sealde, pf. of $ellan, to deliver dwelling ' was the earth, as lying 

or hand over. To aeU a thing is, in between Asgard, the habitation of 

simple times, to hand it over to the the gods, and Utgard or Niflheim, 

buyer. the abode of the giants of frost and 

'• buton fol-sceare. The alod, or fire, 

freehold, of each warrior, and his life, '^ gelonip, pf of gelimpan, 

were not to be at the Idng's arbitrary ^ ^^ cedre mtd yldum ; these words 

disposal. So, when an Act was passed ' are mere surplusage, 

under Henry VHI. to give to royal '^ mcBsty greatest, sup. of micel ; 

proclamations the force of law, a pro- micely mdra, mast, lb. 8c6p, pf. of 

viso was inserted that such procla- sceppan, or scgppan. 

mation should not be prejudicial to ^^ alehy pf. of aleogan. 

any man^s inheritance, offices, &c., ^^ hlifade^ eminuit, pf. of Mifian, 

nor should any man * by virtue of ^'^ hea^(Hwylma had, Ettmiiller 

the said Act suffer any pains of thinks there is an allusion here to 

death' (Hallam's Qmst, Hist, ch. i.). the attack on Heorot by the HeaCo- 



IdSan ligea. Xe wss bit hsige fA gen,' 
pxt se secgbete '^pum swenafi 
M sfter Wiel-niSe wa'cnan scolde, 
■"J'd se ellen-gast earfoBlice 

dealt oni rinj^, treasnre »t tlie b&nqnet. TLe ball towered aloft, 
high (tod battlemented ; it swatted the deetroTing blaze of hostile 
fire, Nor was it long after that, that fierce h^red ioeritablf wokeA 
np according to their dcadlj malice, among tlie wicked spirits, since ^ 



^ 



birds, nieritioDed io the ' TnvelletB 
Song.' 1. 48. 

•* se teighfte npini twerinn. Of 
tbia, the reading of the M.S., u'>thin^ 
can be made ; the scribe eiideatlj 
was himself at &ult, Orein suk- 
(refted ecghetf, fierce hatred, which is 
doubtleoi right. A^n arrrian, tu 
■wear with oathi, ii nonsenw: Grein 
would read it&ulr-werum, referrii^ \a 
the Gnomic poems of lUe Exeiet 
MS, (1. 200), where ho reiuls <^oi- 
witnim, and proposes to .trkiislale it 
' citizeoa ' ; but atieb a iiiea,iitn;r will 
not euit the passage, which nitis 
thus:— 

m^ WA» wLde cltfSaD, 

' It was widely known afterwards 
[after the murder of Abel] that per- 
petual strife has [ever] been barmful 
to men, aa to . . . ,' some word 
which would express 'fallen ant^ela' 
or ' wicked spirits ' is required. Now 
by changing a ringle letter we p^t 
atot-iBonim, dat, of utol-warat, which 
would mean ' impious dweUers,' 
' wicked beings,' and give precisely 
tbe sense that is wanted. Alot is 
nn epithet continually applied in 
Saxon poetrv to Satan and bisanp'els; 
it is the 0,"N. ataii, wild, terrible.' 
1 think, therefore, that we should 
rand in tbe present paBSB)|;e ' |7£et es 

QCg-hele atol-warum wtecnan 

Bcoido'jsinee we tbua get here also the 
lueftDing til at we want. 

Since the above note wtie written 
I have seen Buggo'e ingenious 
«ineDdation, d^umeteeriim, which he 




translalea gatri 

nnt lon^ before tbe Wee hatred A 
eon-itt-law and &ther-in-law (T 
and IlroCgar) was destined tt ^^ 

up.' Ingetd, son of tbe Ilaitha-^ 
heardic king Froda, married Frea- 
ware, the daughter of Uro^gar (see 
below, II.30-24-20eft). Themannerin 
which, after the marriage, his wrath 
was stirred up against the coontry- 
men of hia wife ia described in the 
passage just quoted. In the ' Tra- 
veller's Song, I. 48, we read that 
Hrofiwulf and HroSgar ' humbled 
the pcrint of Ingeld'a sword,' and 
' hewed down at Heorot the glorr of 
tbe Ilealbo-heards.' If we assume 
that Ingeld with an army of Heatho- 
beards made war on IltoRgar, and 
destroyed Heorot by fire, but was 
ultimately defeated H-ith great 
x'sughter, all passages bearing < 
this dim transaction will be n 

But Bugge's renderiiffi of 4 
mtfrian appears inadmiEsible. 
{(ierm.HirfoniJ isaf.on-in-law; . 
(Germ.ic/«n5'Br),afatheiyiQ-Iaw, No 
combination of these words could re- 
sult in such a form as aSumstcei'ian. 
Perhaps the original reading was nSiwn 
neeoi'e, gaifj'vm K)ca'o : 'fierce hatred 
WHS destined to stir up the son-in-law 
against the father-in-law.' A copyist 
of a Inter age, unable to make any- 
thing of mceore, may bare changed 
it to ewirinii, and ifStini to a\mm, 
dt'ludiiig himself with the ideo that 
ho was tliua making sense of the 



vnag on 
« reco^J 

f .WwmI 



larfuMce, (egrft. 
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frage ge)7olode, se |?e in |7y strum bAd, 
f aet 1^ dogora gehwdm dream geliyrde 
hludne in healle, J^ser waes hearpan sw6g, 
90 swutol song sc6pes. Saegde, se pe ciiSej 
' frumsceaft fira feorran reccan, 
s (cwseS) J?a}t se jElmihtiga eorf an worhte 
/ wliterbeorhtne wang, swd waeter bebiigeS; 

gesette sigehr^«ig sunnan and monan 
05 le6man to leonte land biiendum, ' 
and gefraBtwade foldan scedtas ^ - ' * 
leomum and ledfum; Uf eac gesceop 
cynna gehwylcum, J?dra |je cwice hwyrfaS. 
Swd pa driht-guman dredmum lifdon 
100 eddjglice, 6S Jaet ^n^ongan 

fyrene frem[m]an, feond on helle. 

that potent demon who abode in darkness bore i mpatiently for a 
season to hear each day joyous revelry loud sounding in tKe hall, 
where was the music of the harp, the clear and piercing song of the 
gleeman. He said, who knew how tq recount from far off ages the \ 
origin of men, that the Almighty wrought the bright and fair plain 
of earth, as water encompasseth it round ; — set, exulting and victo- 
rious, the sun and moon, as lamps to give light to the inhabitants ^ 
of the land, and bedecked all the comers of the earth with boughs 
and leaves ; life also he created in each kind, of all those that 
move and live. So did the king's men live in pleasures^ right 
Messedly, until that one, a fiend in hell, began to work mischief. 
This cruel spirit was called Grendel, a great bestrider of the mark, 



®^ gebolode, pf . of gefolian, O.E. to of 2ci/rcan, to work. 

'thole. ®* leomarif ace. pi. from leoma, a 

®^ "pystrum, dat. of feostoy'f dark- light. lb. btcend is pres. part, of buan, 

ness ; Germ, diigter, to till, inhabit ; of. the uenu. bauen, 

^ doffora, gen. pi. of dogor, which batter. 

seems to bear the same relation to ^ foldan, gen. o^folde, the earth ; 

d€Mf. QsjoumSe does to jour, O.N. fold, 

•" scopes. The Anglo-Saxon Scop ®^ leomuniy from lim, a limb, either 

corresponds to the Icelandic Skald. of a man, or a tree ; lb. gesceop, pf. 

•^ Jh^ajgen, pi, of /?r, a man. of ge-sceppan, 

•* ctreso seems to be an interpola- ^^^ f reman is evidently a mere slip 

tion ; it is required neither by the on the part of the scribe ; it shoula 

metre nor the sense. Jh, worhte, pf. 1:)Q fi'etnman, to accomplish. 
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"Webb se grimma gtest Grendel haten 

m»re mearcstapa, se |!e mdras heold, 

fen and fEesten. Fifel-cynnes efl,rd 
105 wonaaslig wer weardode hwile, 

siSSan him scyppend forscrifen haafde. 

In Caines cynne J:one cwealm gewraic 

^ce di'iliten, pies pe he Abel slog. 

Ne gefeah he ftere fiphSe, ac he hine fepr forwricc, ! 
110 metod for fy m^ne man-cyune fram. 

panon untydras ealle onwocon, 

eotenas and ylfe and orcneas, 

swylce gigantae, J/a wiS Gode wunnon 

lange frage: he him pfes lean forgeald. " 

who beset the moors, the fen and the wilderuoss. Thu man ao- 
cursed inhabited for a while the ubode of the eoa-aerpent brood, 
atler that the Creator had condemned him. On the kindred of 
Cain the etermd Lord avenged that murder by which he slew Abe). 
Ifor did he have joy of that fend, bat he, tbe Creator, banished him 
for that offence far oIF from mankind. Thence moastroua births all 
woke into being, Jotnns, and elves, and ghosts, a^ well aa gianta, 
which strove against God for a long time : be for that paid them. 
their reward. 



"" Ofendel ; see Ihe Glossary of 
Names. 

'" mearcttapa. The mark was the 
unit of political and regional organ- 
isation among the North German 
tribes, to which the Angles and Sax- 
ons belonged. To this day thei-e are 
EDfflifih parishes the boundaries of 
which correspond to those of ancient 
marks. Several marks mode up a 
gov, or gi (Glas-gow, Linlithgow), 
and two or three gnus constituted a 
tor or shire. See Kemhle'a Ajiglo- 
SaxoM. 

">* fi/el-ci/nneg. Of.^/eWorin the 
'TraTeUer'8Song,'1.43,anameforth6 
rirer Eider, which it^lf msana, (as 
ehown by its earlier form, Egi-dora), 
' gate of terror/ from ci/b and dm: 
Huge seals and sea-serpents, like 



those described by old Pontoppidar, , 
wore perhaps often seen about tha , 
river's mouth. 

'" iconeaU, MS. 

"^ ilag,vi.oiaean. 

'°° 3'/^""' pf ■ ofgffcahon or ^efm 

'" untydras. Grunm explains the 
word, 'evil oiftpring,' from tydnm, 

"' eotenat; orctieat, Tbe A.8,,_ 
eoten is the O.N. Jotan, and the O.B" 

Wvciiff in his Sermons, ' to eat thnd 
bodily.' Oraieia is of doubtful d 



'" ififfimtra. See Gen. vi 
and the following line are probab^ 
olaler intorpolatit^. lb. ipunnOTiipl 
of u-mnan. 
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XL 

116 Gew&t fa ne6sian, sySSan niht becom, 

he&a hAses, hii hit Hring-Dene, 

asfter be6r-)7ege, gebAn hsefdon. 

Fand |?d ]?aBrinne seJ^oJinga gedriht 

swefan aBfter symblc : sorge ne cu'Son. 
120 Wonsceaft wera^ wiht unhsfelo, " 
''^rim and grsedig gearo sona waes, 

re<5c and reSe, and on rseste genam 

l^ritig fegna; J^an'on eft gew&t, 

hiiSe^hr^mig, t6 hdm faran, 
12 6 mid l^aBre Va^l-fylle wica ueds^w. 

B& wais on uhtan, mid ser-daegGy 

Grendles giiScraift gumum lindyrhe : 

):4 waes ajfter wiste w&p up-ahafen, 

micel morgen-sweg. Msere f e6d^n, 

II. 

Then, after night came, went he [Grendel] to visit the grand 
honse, [to see] how the Ring-Danes, after the beer-drinking, had 
settled themselves in it. Then fonnd he therein a crowd of nobles t ^^ 
asleep after the feast ; they knew no care^ That ihiik y e at ofja ea, P 
that mischief-working being,' grim and greedy, was soon ready ; ,p '- 
savage and fierce ; and seized thirty thanes while asleep ; thence, .>' 
exnlting in his booty, he sot off on his homeward jnnrnpjr- ^^ rpnair i'^* 
to his dwelling with that rich prize of slau g ht en 7 Then in the "^ 
twilight, ^with break of day,- Qgpkders exploit was manifest to 
[all] men. Then, after the Tbanquet, a voice of weeping was 
upraised, a loud morning cry. The renowned chieftain, the right 



• ^" hear-pege. pege is dat. of ]>egu, gehun, past part, of gebuan, to in- 

which is probably connected with habit. 

the rare verb jtegan, to take, a form "^ cu^on, pf. of cunnan, 

of yicgan. Beer, the national ^^^ Wonsceaft, lit, zaanship', the 

drink of Teutons, is mentioned by quality of wanness, darkness, gloom. 

Tacitus, {Gettn, xxiii. ' Potui humor ^^^ gearo. O.E. ya)'e, 

ex hordeo aut frumento, in quandam ^** pt'ittg }^egiia. See 1. 1582, and 

similitudinem vini corruptus.' lb. note. 

c 2 



130 sej;elmg Eer-god, unbliSe Bset, 

bolode bryS-BwyS, fegn sorge dredh, 
BySSan hie ):ics IdSan last sceiwedon 
wergau gastes : wa;s ]?Eet gewin t6 Strang, 
laS and longsura. Necs hit lengra fyrst, 

Jss ac ymb &ne niht eft gefremede 

inor^-beala mare, and no meorn fore 

^^hjSe and fjrene i wsee t6 fiest on pAm. 

pd wa^s ed,(S-fynde, pe him elleshw^r 

gerumlicor rjeste 

jiflibed leftej; blirum, pA him gebedcnod wedb 
IgesEegd s6^]ice sweotolan tSx^ne 
' heal-Jiegnes hete^ heold hyne sySSan 
fyr and fitstor, se Jjgein fe6nde setwand. 
Swd rixode and wiS rihte wan, 

J4E ^na wiS eallum, fi^jrict idel st6d 
hfisa selest. Wa^s se6 hwil micel ; 
twelf iviutra tid torn gef'olode 

good prince, sat in Borrow, suffering' heavy disf.resB ; tlie thane was 
BOrely afflicted : sifter they had observed the track of that loathly 
^ CCnrsed spirit. | That trial was too heavy, loathly and lingering. 
^" Bo long time passed ere yet again, one night, he wrought a yet 
worse deed of mnrder, scrupling not at ^ny] onslaught and mis- 
chief ; he waa too firmly set upon then^f Then might you easily 
find those who sought out for theimolveB ewewhere l?ss irequented 
quarters, beds along bowersf'when the hatred of the hall-thane, 
[Grendel] waa made manifest, declared for a truth by evident 
tokens. He that escaped from that enemy kept himself ever after- 
wards far off and in greater watojtfnlnesB. So battled he [Grendel], 
and wrongfully strove, alone again.^t them all, until that noble 



unfth'Se, lit. ' unhlithe,' the uses inmrtAc, i.e. nn-ea^e, with diffi- 
le of hlilhB. lb. *s(, pf. of culty. 

"" The line is left unfiuiahod in 
loru/mtm •= the Germ, lirnffemn. the MS.; Oieiu supplies tShte; but 
mm^-beala, gen. pi. ueed in a the alliteration is better maintliined 



partitiva senae, depeadmg on mdre. if we read rincat lo/ilon. 

lb. meorn, pf. of tnp.o)tian. '■" ga^d, past part, of ffefecffoa. 

'" eafiflj easy, still lingered in the "♦ rijode, pf, oi ricsiim. 'lb. «nm, 

language till the time of Millon, who pf. of winnan. 
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wine Scyldinga, wedna gehwylcne, 

ridra sorga; for peixn [sySSan] wearS 
160 ylda beamum uiidyme cuS, 

gyddura ge6more, }?aette Grendel waii 

hwile wiS Hr6Sgdr, hete-niSas waeg, 

fyrene and faehSe, fela missera, 

singale saece. Sibbe ne wolde 
166 vn!6 manna hwone msegenes Deniga^. , 

feqrh-bealo feorraji, fe6 pingian; 

ne faer nsenig witena w6nan |?orfte 

beorhtre b6te t6 banan folmum^ 

[Atol] aBglsfeca ehtende wa?s, 

house stood empty. A long time passed ; for the space of twelve 
winters the Scyldings' kind lord endured affliction and every sort of 
woe and over-flowing sorrow. Hence it afterwards became publicly 
known to the sons of men, sorrowfully told in tale and story, that 
Grendel strove for a [long] while with Hro^ar, waged the quarrel 
of hate, of assault and feud, duiing many yea^, in perpetual conflict. 
He would have no* peace with any man of the Danish power, [nor] 
stop the waste of lifo, nor arrange matters by an indemnity, nor 



^*® wine, lit. 'friend ' ; weana, gen. 
pi. of wea, woe. 

**^ Thorpe writes for]>am, and 
translates ' for ' ; hut it makes a better 
sense to read * for pam,' for, or, on 
account of that. Id. There is no 
alliteration, the careless scribe having 
dropt a word; Thorpe and Grein 
supply «yt$5aw. 

^*® ylda beamum. The correspond- 
ing phrase occurs in the Edda, (Vo- 
1iis{mL,20), 'alda homum.* lb. undi/me\ 
not secretly, i.e. plainly. 

'*' wi6. This use of a preposition 
which properly means 'against* 
(Germ, wider), but which we can 
here translate ' with,* illustrates the 
gradual change of meaning by the 
help of which ' with,* losing, except 
in such expressions as this, its old 
meaning of ' against,* came to super- 
sede the Anglo-Saxon 7nid (Germ. 
mit). lb. W(Bfff pf. of wegan, to bear; 



here it seems to have the meaning of 
' wage.* 

"* missera, gen. pi. ; ' half-years.' 

^** scece^ dat. of sacu. 

'** hwone, ace. sg. of hwa, 

^^ feorran, lit. * to put far off.* lb. 
feo must be taken as the ablative or 
instrumental case. 

^*' witena, ' The Witan,* or, wise 
men of the king's council, is a phrase 
so well known that 1 thought it best 
to retain it. 

^*® bote; gen. case, governed by 
wenan. 

^*® folmum. Is not this folm the 
7ra\afir),palma, of Greek and Latin? 

^*® The line is incomplete; so 
Thorpe and Grein supply atol (O.N. 
atall), which, perhaps is connected with 
the German toll, distraught, devil- 
possessed ; Greek Baifiovios. lb. eht' 
ende. ehtan is the Germ. hetTien, to 
hunt or chase. 
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i«o deorc d&i^ecaa, du^Se and geogoSe, 

■etimode and ityrede; sinnilite beold 

mittige m<jfa«. Hen ne caonon 

hwydcr hel-ninan hwyrftum scriSaS. 

Swd fela fyrena feond raain:j'niies, 
I6S ^tol dngengea, oft gefremcde, 

heurdra byn<5a. Heorot cardode, 

sinC'f^e sel sireartum mhtum : 

0^ he jJODe gU-Bt^l gr^tan miiste, 

maSSum for metode, ne hU myne wisse 
I7 ^ feet WEca wrafec micel/wine Scyldinga, 

m6des brcc^. Monig oft gesset 

rice t6 niue, rjcd eahtedon, 

hwajt BwjiS-ferhSum shiest wsere, 

wilS ficr-gryrum, t6 gefremmanne. 

thfiro duntt any one uf thu Witan expect a brighter lot at the de- 
ntrojer'n hands. Tlie [fiendish] mooBter went on peraecating, like 
a dttrlc dendlv Mhadow, the tried warriorH and the yonths ; ho 
ambiuliod and plotted; the live-long night he roamed over the 
m'utty moon ; men know not whither sorcerers at set times wander. 



So many mimhiafu, «o many grievons ontrages, did this foe of n 
kind, thiB (londiKh lone- wanderer, often perpetrate. He occupied 
Hoorot, lliat icat varionaly decorated, on the dark nights ; [yet] 
, might IiL' ni>t apprttaoh the gift-throne, that precions thing, because 
the Creator forbade it ; be [Grendol] knew not His design. ThaA 
WM great grief for the SoyldingEi' kind lord, a breaking of the heart. 
Many a nohle often vat in secret council ; they deliberated what^ ib 
woru best for strong-Honied men to do against these fearful terrors. 



'*' (lui/uJ^eiitulffi'Oi/oJie.ilvffiii'i.like 
Out Clomi. tnj/mid, is connected with 
the verb to 'do'; tho wiXouuiyaAii, 
man of triod prnweu. 

'•' mirmhte. tin is n pre6x, sigiii- 
tylne entirety or perjtetuily. 

'•• Afli-iiinnisii wiwini orsnreeror, 
M-ranii, n witch ; Ma, liall, run, a 

"• Aynfifl, g^n. pi. of hi/nfiu, 
humiliation, disgrncu. 

"' w/. 1 hnvo adopted in lliu 



traoslation Thorpe's correction, teU. i 

'" gif-ttol. IluB ohecure sUusion . 
to B, throne in Ileorot which Qrendal j 
wna not allowed to appruach, ia ] 
nowhere explained in the poem. \ 
EttmuilerundeisUndiiieoftfaetlirona i 
from which IlroSfiar ueod to dispenso 1 
his f\hi. lb. inok.t, pf. of mdtan. I 

'"" (or mite), pf. of witan, to I 



lino» 



' Iff'' 
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176 Hwilum hie geh^ton, sQt hearg-trafum, * 
wig-weorSunga; wordum ba^don, 
|?8et him gdst-bona ge6ce gefremede 
wiS f>e6d-f>redum. Swylc wajs f edw hyra, 
haef enra hyht; helle gemundon 

18Q in mdd-sefaii, metod hie ne cuSon 

daeda d^mend, ne wiston hie drihten God, 
ne hie huru heofena helm herian ne cuSon 
wuldres waldend. Wd biS j^sfem f e sceal, 
piirh sli^ne niS, sawle besciifan 

185 in f^Tes fsBJ^m ; fr6fre ne wenan 

wmte gewendan ; wel biS psem pe m6t, 
SBfteV dedS-doBge, drihten s^cean, 
and t6 faeder feSmum freoSo wihiian. 



Sometimes they vowed sacrificial honours at the shrines of idols ; 
they prayed with [many] words that the destroying spirit would 
bring them aid against the calamities of the people. Such was 
their custom, the hope of heathens ; their thoughts ran [only] on 
hell ; they knew not the Creator, the judge of deeds ; nor knew they 
the Lord God, nor truly understood they how to praise the heavens* 
protector, the ruler of glory. Woe is to that man who shall, through 
wicked malice, thrust his soul into the fiery abyss, have no comfort 
to expect, nor change in anything ; [but] good shall be to him who 
may, after his death-day, seek the Lord, and desire a peaceful 
refuge in the Father's bosom. 



'" Hwilum. This is the O.E. 
' whilome ' used by Spenser. Ih. gehe- 
tan, pf. oigehdtan, 

^"^^ wtg-w. The meaning seems to 
be as aooTe, 'sacrificial honours'; 
wiff Ib lit. ' an image ' ; wig-bed, an 
altar. lb. hisdon, pi. of biddan, 

*^® peod'\»'eaum, lit. ' the th7*oes of 
<the people.' 



*'* getnundorif ff. of geniunan, 

^®' herian, Onaucer uses hericy 
or hejyen ; it is a pity that so beau- 
tiful a word should have been 
lost. 

^®^ 6tt5, pres. of beorif to be. 

*^* toenan, Thorpe's correction, 
tcene, is no improvement ; the passage 
is obscure. 



t 



III. 

Swil |:d ma'1-cearc niaga Healfdenes 
190 singala seAS; re mLhte snotor hasleS 

wedn onwendan: wa;s J7a;t gewin t6 svry'?, 
IdS and longsum, pe on ^a le6de becoin, 
nyd-wracu nip-grim, niht-bealwa majst. 
' r?a;t fram bdtn gefrffign Higeldcea fegn, 
196 g6d mid GeAtum, Grendles dteda: 

se wajs mon-cjnnes miegenes strengest 
on Jjiem diege |)yB8es lifes, 
ffibde and edcaq,. H^t him y<S-lidan 
g6dne gegyrwan; cwielS he giiS-cyning 
200 ofer swan-rade secean wolde, 

msfeme ^ eddetij pA him wajs manna f^earf. 
Jjone si?fa?t him snotere ceorlas 
lythwon logon, jjedli he him leof Wifere : 



III. 

So then the son of Healfdene perpetually nursed hia sorrow ; 
nor might the wise hero turn aside his woes ; that trouble was too J 
atroDg, loathly and lingQiing, which on tliat people came, — niiaery 
perforce, [caused by] cruel malice, the worst of all nightly calamitiea. 
^•^ thane of Higelac heard that from home, a man of valour among 
the Geatas, concerning Grendel's deeds, who was strongest of 
might amongst mankind, in the day of this life, noble and powerful. 
He bade make ready for him a good sea-boat ; , he said that he would 
seek across the wild swan's path the warrior king, the noble prince, 
since he had need of men. The wise townsfolk bnt faintly blamed 
in hira that expedition, though he was dear to them ; [rather] they 



'" mt^hceare, mod-ceare, trouble "* Gentum: See the Glossary of I 

of mind, would give a better sBaae ; Kamos. 

see 1. 1093. '" eaaen, lit. e/ied out, increased ; ■ 

'•" lenS, pf. of «poi5oii, to seethe. it is connected with eae also, and I 

'" TixBg ^(eC gewin. Seel. lit. yi^mi. Ib.yS-ftiniT,liLa'waTe-tra,Ter- J 

'" ]Jo, ace. fera. of the article sc, aer.' 

Bco, j'ffif ; usod demon atratively, "" /iw/on, pf. of /enn. 
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hweJtQDL hig.e-r6ftie, h^ scedwedon. 
305 Haafde se g6da Gedta le6da 

cempan gecorene, )?dra pe he c^noste 

findan mihte ; fiftena sum 

simd-wudu s6hte : secg wisade 

lagu-craBftig mori land-gerayrcuL 
210 Fyrs t forS-gew&t; fl6ta waes on ;^Sum, 

mSSerl>eo^e. Beoraas gearwe 

on stefh stigon; stredmas wundon, 

sund wis sande. Secgas baeron, 

on bearin nacan, beorhte fraetwe, 
215 giiS-searo gtotouc : guman lit scufon, 

weras on wil-siS, wudu bundenne. 

Gew&t p& ofer wseg-holm, winde gefj^sed, 

fl<5ta fdmig-heals, fugle gelicost, 

6Sj?8Bt ymb &n-tid oSres dogores 

whetted his confident ardour, and beheld [i.e. prognosticated] a happy 
issue. The^od [chief] had chosen fighting men from among the 
tribes of the Gbatas, of those that he could find keenest [for war ]; 
with fourteen coiArades he sought the vessel ; a man, a skilled 
mariner, pointed out the landmarks. The time flew on ; the ship 
floated on the waves ; the bark [lay] under the hill. The seamen 
with alacrity climbed on to her stecfK ; the streams rolled, the water 
[dashed] against the sand. The mariners bore a bright freight into 
the vessel's hold, a well-appointed war-array ; the crew, — men on a 
volunteer cruise, — shoved off the banded bark. Then the foamy- 
necked cruiser, hurried on by the wind, flew over the sea, most like 



*^ hwetton, pf. of hwettan. ornament ; is freight derived from 

^^ cempan, cempa, warrior, is the it ? 

same word as the Grerm. Kdmpfer, ^^^ gutna, a man, survives in our 

*" mMe, pf. of muff an or magan, 'bridegroom/ and 'groom.' lb. scufon, 

j^^na 9um is ' one of fifteen ' ; not, as pf. of scufan, to shove. 

Thorpe translates/ with some fifteen.' ^^® fami in MS. 

*** sShte, pf of secean, '^® dn-tid, * The one or first hour 

^" Beomas, nom.pl. ofbeom ; from of the day ' (Grain) ; he doubts how- 

this word came the low Latin baro, ever whether it may not mean ' the 

baron. fixed time/ comparing the Icel. 

^^' baron, pf. of beran, eindaga, to appoint a day ; but such 

'^^ fratwe, ace. pi. of fratu, a meaning will not suit the passage. 



230 wunden-stefaa gewaden luefde, 

psit pa. U'Sende land gesawon, 

brim-clifu blican, beorgaa steppe, 

Bide stE-nfEssas. pd wss suiid-Uden 

eole tes a^t. ende. panou up liraSe 
225 Wedera ledde on wang stigon,; 

SEG-wudu y^ldon, syrcan hrysedon, 

gdS gewaido. Gode fiancedon, 

Jiajs pe bmi yS-lAde edSe wurdon. 

pi of wealle geseah weard Scyldinga, 
230 se pe holra-clifu liealdan Bcolde, 

beran ofer bolcan beorhte randas, 

to a bird, until, about the first liour of the next day, the vessel witW 
twisted stem had run [so far], that the mai-iners saw land, the aeaJ 
cliSiJ glitteriiig, — steep raouutains, largB headlands. Then was thol 
ocean vojage at aa end^ Thence quickly the Wedcra climbed up 
to the plain ; they made the ship fast ; they shook out their war- 
ahirts, their fighting garb. They thanked God, bocauae the watery 
way had been easy to them. ftThen from the wall the.. Scylding _ 
warder, who had the charge offthe cliff, beheld them carrying ove^ 
the gunwale their bright shield sJ/their material of war ready for ni ' 



Perhaps an is for and, the Saxon 
prelii coirespondiiijt to the Oreek 
avri, and we Hhuuld understand by 
the phraaa 'the coireapoadiiig time,' 
' the same time on the next day,' 

'"" vmnden^etefna, 'with twisted 
atem.' The Hteai and fi|<iire-head of 
a SaxoD or BaDiah ship wera often 
long and ctirving, iu the form of a 
dragon or serpent or other creature. 

*" beorgas. There aie no 'moun- 
tains ' either on the mnjnJaiid or in 
the ialands of Denmark. In Gotland, 
however, there are ; a raoge of 
moimlains temiiuates at the sea just 
north of the niouih of the Gota-Elf. 
The Euglii^h poet cunfouuded per- 
> baps the descriptions of Danish and 
I Geatic scenery that ha received. 

'■" HB-ntpmm. 'Ness' (oose) for a 
headland, is still in use at aevunil 



points of our coast ; Dunge-it 
Hheer-ness, &c. Thorpe twa& m 
lidii, the 'sea-furer,' meaning ' 

^''* eeletei. A strange wold : 
which see the article in Grein^ r 
tionary. 

'"' stigott, pf. of iliyat: 
eteigai. 

"^ gyrcaa ; ' aarks ' ScotiiA. 

='" weard. This waider i 
compared to the Comes Saxonicn 
litona in Bomaa Britain ; like him, 
he had to keap watch njiitinst the 



of e 



<r Slibna 



the Danish coast. 

""' bolcan. The same word, I aup- 
pose, as OOF English 'balk'; pro- 
bably the gunwale of a Geatic ship 
was composed of posts counecled I^Th 
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fyrd-searojiislkuj hine fyrwyt bra>c 

in6d-gehygduin, hwaet p& men w^ron. 

Gew&t him f d t6 waroSe, wicge ridaiii 
2C5 |?egn Hr6Sgdres; j^rymmum cwehte 

maegen-wudu mundum; gie^ l-worduih fracgn; 

Hwaet syndon ge searo-haebbendra, 

bymum werede, f e |7us bronfne ce61 

ofer lagu-strsfetB Isfedan cwomon, 
240 hider ofer holmas? .... 

Ic faBS ende-saeta aeg-wearde heold, 

|:aet on land Dena IdSra nsenig 

mid scip-herge sceSSan ne meahte. 

No her cuBlicor cuman ongunnon 
246 lind-haebbende, ne ge Mfnes-word 

gii^fremmendra gearwe ne wisson, 

maga gemeBu. Naefre ic mdran geseah 

curiosity nrged him in his inmost soul, [to know] what these men 
were. Then went HrotSgar's thane, ricfing on a horse, to [meet] 
them at the shore ; his staff of office quivered strongly in his hands ; 
he questioned them in set terms. * What kind of armour-bearing 
men are ye, protected by your breast-plates, who have thus come 
hither, navigating a tall ship over the ocean ways, [to seek a 
harbour] across the waters ? I for this cause have held a general 
guard of the settlers of the district, that no corsair with a naval 
force might do mischief in the land of the Danes. Never have 
shielded men attempted to land here more openly ; nor did ye 
know promptly the pass-word of warriors, [nor had ye] the consent 
of kinsmen. ^ Never saw I on earth a greater earl than is one of 
you, a chief in armour ; ;fchat is not a stay-at-home, [but one] glo- 
rious with feats of arms, unless his looks belie him, his distinguished 



^^^ bi*€BC, pf. of hrecan, to break. '^*^ I endorse Thorpe's correction, 

23S yrymmumj dat. pi., used ad- YtBSj on this account, for nothing can 

verhially, of J>ryw, force. Ih. cxcehte, te made of to<eB, the reading of the 

pf. of cweccan, to quake. MS. p {w) might easily be written by 

*^ meiSel-ivordum, words suitable mistake for |)(th). en(/e-«<?^rT I take as 

for the melSel or assembly ; the gen. pi. ; compare Dor-saetas, Sumor- 

Gothic mdflf and the mallum of the saetas. lb. cpg-xcearde. The prefix ceg 

Franks imder Charlemagne. generalises the meaning of the word 

*^® The line is defective; Greia to which it is attached ; as in ^s^it^/c, 

suggests^ to complete it, hy6e secean, cegMvcer, ^" geseah^ pf. of geseon, 

D 2 



eorl ofer eorBan, fonne is eower sum, 

secg on searwum : nis (jict seld-guma, 
250 WEepnum geweorSad, nae&e him his wlite let5ge, 

ffenlic ans^. Nii ic eower sceal 

frum-cyn witan, rer ge fyr heonan, 

ledse Bcedweras, on land Dena 

fiirfjur f^ran, Nii ge feor-bdend, 
266 mere-li?ende, minne gehyraS, 

ilnfealdne gejioht. Ofost ia shiest 

to gecySanne hwanon eowre cyme s^ndon. 



IV. 

Him se yldesta audswarode, 
werodes wi'sa word-hord onledc : 
260 We synt giim-cynnes Gedta ledde, 
and Higeldces heorS-genedtas. 
WaBB mm fa^der folcum gecy^ed, 

mien. Now mnst I know who and whence ye are, ere ye more on i 
far from hence, as free rangers, over the Danish land. Now, ja ] 
dwellers in a fer land, ye sea-ferers, listen to my Himple thought. 
Haste is best in making known whence ye are come.' 

IV. 

To him the eldest [of the strangers], the leader of the band, an- 
swered, and nnlocked the treasure of his words : — ' We are people j 
of the nation of the Geatas, and liege followers of Higelac. My J 
father was well known among the nations, a noble chieftain; hui I 



"" geld-ffwna, & man sticking to 
his house, teid. So Orein ; others 
take teld as the sdrerb, eeldom. 

"' fratn-cyn, origin ; cf. frum- 
tce^, 1. 45. 

*" dnfeaidne, lit. of ona fold.' A 
literal translation, pruhahly, of the 
Latin timplex. 

^" gecy^annt, gerund of jflcyKnn, 

"' yldesta, eldest ; or it may 



merely mean, the chiefsst. 

'*' on-leac, pf, of on-luean ; ' un- 
locksd hia word-honrd ' : a beautit^l 
and forcthia expression. 

"*" hforH-gertentas ; lit. ' hearth- 
companions ' i Germ, ffenoue. ^f- 
niiu/es-geneattra are mentioned in the 
'Laws of Ids'; it must, therefore, 
haye been a well-understood West 
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8B^le ord-fruma, Ecgf e6w hdten. 

Gebdd wintra worn, sfer he on weg hwurfe, 
266 gamol of geardum : hine gear we geman 

witena wel-hwylc, wide geond eorSan. 

W^urh holdne higa hldford pinne, 

sunu Healfdenes, s^cean cwomon, 

le6d-gebyrgean. Wes fii us Idrena g6d. 
270^abbaS we t6 )?sfem m^eran micel aerende, 

Deniga fredn ; ne sceal j^a^dyme sum 

wesan^^ ic w^ne : p^ wdst gif hit is, 

swd we so|7b'ce secgan h^Tdon ; 

J?8Bt mid Scyldingum sceaSa ic ndt hwylc, 
276 deogol dsed-hata, deorcum nihtum 

^dweS |?urh egsan uncuSne niS, 

hjmSu and hrd-fyl. Ic J?aBS Hr6Sgdr maeg, 

|?urh riirane sefan, rsfed gelsferan, 

name was Ecgtheow. He survived many winters, before, fall o 
years, he passed away fix)m his dwelling-place ; him well nigh every 
one of the Witan remembers, far and wide over the earth. We in 
loyalty of sonl have come to seek thy lord, 'the son of Healfdene, 
the defender of his people. Be thon to ns a Mendly informant. 
\ We have an important errand to that great prince, the master of" 
the Danes ; nor must there be any secresy about the thing which I 
am thinMug of. ^ Thou knowest whether the thing is so, as we have 
heard given out for a truth, that among the Scyldings some scather, 
I wot not who,* a secret worker of hateful deeds, causeth on the 
dark nights by the terror [of his coming] distress unknown be- 
fore, humiliation and havoc. Hereon may I, through my large 
mind, give good counsel to HroSgar, how he, the wise and good 



"^ aebadf-ptofffebidan, Ib,hvmffe, 

pf. 8UDJ. of htoearfan, 

^^ geman, pros, of gemunan, to 

caU to mind. [556. 

*®* leod^ebf^gean. See the 'Elena,' 
'•• larena, gen. pi. of lar, teaching, 

lore; it \a Ut. 'be thou good in 

teachings.' 

^'' wastj 2 sing. pres. from wttan, 
*^^ natf a contraction for ne wot. 



^^* dcBd-hata, either ' a worker of 
hateful deeds/ or *a promiser of 
deeds.' Neither sense is very good. 
Might not the true reading be, dtsd- 
hwtBty vigorous in deed ? 

2'^ eawelSf causeth, produceth. m5 
(which means malice, hatred, envy, 
enmity) is hardly admissible ; I 
should prefer to read nyd, need or 
distress. 



hii he fr6d and g6d fe6nd oferswySeJ?, 

280 gyf him edwendan jpfre scolde 
beiiluwa bisigu, b6t eft ciimaii, 
aod |;a cear-wylmaa c^Iran wurSaJj; 
o'SSe & sySBan earfoS-^irage 
);red-iiyd p6la!&, );cnden |:a;r wnnaS, ■ 

285 on hedh-stede biisa shiest. 

Weard raaSelode, fjer on wicge sict, 
orabeht unforht : jEghwaj^res steal 
scearp Bcyld-wiga gescdd witan, 
worda and worca, se Se wel fence^. 

200 Ic j^ffit gebjtre, pait pis is hold weorod 
fredn Scyldmga, GewitaS forB beran 
W£epen and gewjfedu ; ic eow wi'sige : 
swylce ic magu-jiegnas mine hi'ite, 
wis fe(5nda gehwone flotan eowenie, 

205 niw-tyrwydne, nacan on sande, 
drum healdan, OS^ret eft byreS, 
ofer lagu-stredmaB, lc6fne mannan 



prince, may overcome the foe, if this ruinous trouble shouM e 
be reverHed for him, and if bo prosperity ehouM come back, and those 
tbrobbings of the anguished heart become calmer ; or if for e 
hereafter he is to endure a time of difBculty, difltresafnl aoiTow. 
lon^ as he there dwelleth iu that noblest of houses, holdiDg high 
coart.' The Warder epoke, there where he sat on bis hoi'se, n 
liejetnan fearless : — ' Of all things whatsoever must a keen shield- 
warrior know the distinction, in words and in works, whoever ia of 
sound mind. I hear you say, thafc this is a loyal band for [the ser- 
vice of] the roaster of the Scyldings, Pass on, taking with yon 
your weapons and yonr array ; I will show you the way ; likewise 
I. will order the thanes my kinsmen hononrably to guard 'gginst 
every foe yonr newly-tarred ship, the bark [there] on the Btra'sd, 
until she, the vessel with the curving stem, shall bear back the 
good chief over the waves to Weder-niark. To each well-doer may 



"' l^sii/u ia the noun formed from iiecled witli the Goth. }na]>l, t 

hygig, Eng. ' biuy.' luenna properly, to speak in the nin^fjV 

""' colran, lit. cooler, or public asteuihly, 
"* ma^djule. maSeCiim is cou- ''"^ ffehieime, ncc. o! ge-/i7rii. 
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V 



wudu wunden-heals t6 Weder-mearce. 

G6d-fremmendra swylcum gifeSe biS 
300 baet Jjone hilde-rees hdl gedigeS. 

(jewiton him p& f(6ran ; fl6ta stille bkd ; 

seomode on sole sid-fceSmed scip, 

on ancre feest . Eofor-lic scionon 

ofer hleor beJan, gehroden golde, 
805 fdh and fyr-heard; ferh wearde heold. 

GuS-m6de grummon ; guman onetton, 

sigon aetsornne, 6S]:'a3t hy Eel-timbred, 

geatolic and gold-fdh, ongytan militon. 

poBt waes fore-mserost, fold-biiendum, 
310 receda under roderum, on pdbm se rica bdd : 

^t be granted that he may escape unharmed from the stress of 
batHe.' Then they moved forward ; the ship remained where she 
was; the wide aivd roomy vessel rocked on the rolling wave,. fast 
at her anchor. They appeared to carry over their cheeks the like- 
ness of a boar, cunningly adorned with gold, many-hued and 
hardened in the fire ; it held their life in guard. Eager for the fray, 
they tore along ; the men speeded forward ; they moved on together, 
until they might perceive a hall built of timber, well wrought and 
variously adorned with gold. This was by far the noblest of 
palaces under the sky, among the inhabitants of earth, in which the 
Ruler dwelt ; the light thereof shone over many lands. «sJThen the 



^^ Weder-^mearce, the land of the 
Weders, a name for the Geatas ; the 
later meaning of mark, hy which it 
signified one of the border provinces 
oi a great state^ does not apply to it 
here. 

*^ seomode ; compare 1. 161. 

^^ Eofor^ic scionon \ a difficult 
passage. Thorpe reads, scion on ofer 
JiUoromron, ' a boar's likeness sheen 
over their cheeks they bore.' Grein 
punctuates after sdonoUy and makes 
eofor lie plural ; ' the likenesses of 
boars shone,' i.e., on their helmets. 
Bugge makes lic-scionxm one word, 
and the dative case sing, referring 
to Beowulf, translating 'beautiful 
in body ' ; eofor he considers to mean 
simply ' helmet,' a. meaning which it 




certainly has in lines 1112, 1^28, and 
2152. In the next line, for heron 
Grein reads wera, * of the men ' ; ferh 
he takes in the sense of porcellus, ' a 
young swine held guard over the 
men's cheeks.' But this is harsh; 
it seems preferable to take ferh for 
feorhy life. If anything had to be 
alj^red, I would read eofor lie scion 
ofer hleor heraUy ^ the boar seemed to 
rear his body over their cheeks.' 

306 gj'ummon, lit. * raged,' pf. of 
flnmman. lb. onetton, pf. of onettan, 
hasten. 

^^^ siffon, pf. of sigan, lit. ' to sink.' 
lb. (el-timhred ; so in the MS. ; 
Grein well corrects seel timbred. 

^^^ roderum, from rodor] O.N. 
rodull, the sun ; Qtimm connects it 
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lixte se let5ma ofer landa fela. 
Him pA hilde-de^r liof m6digra 
torht getjchte, (lajt hie him t6 mihton 
gegnuiu gangaii guS-beorna sum. 
816 Wicg gewende, word asfter cwasS : 
Miel is me to f^ran; fasder alwalda 
mid ar-stafum eowic gehealde, 
siBa gesunde: ic t6 sffe wille, 
i,»jCk*i^.- wiB wi'dB werod wearde healdan. 



y[2^WL^ 



V. 

820 Strset wxs stdn-fdh, stig wisode 

gumimi JEtgaidere. OuB-byrne sc3,n, 
heard hond-locen; hring-ii-en scir 

bold chief, a warrior valiaat, pointed out t« them plainly the <]oart 
of tlie high-aouled rulers, ao that they miffht paaa into their preBance. 
Taming his horae round, he then spoke these words : — ' It ia time for 
me to go ; may the Father Almighty proeerve you with lioaour, Bafe 
in your enterprise ; I will down to the sea, to keep watch and ward 
against [any] hostile band.' 



The road was paved with stones of many colonrs, the path 
Raided the men [moving] in a body. The coat of mail, hard, l^d-- 
locked, glittered ; rattled the bright iron rings in their armoar, as 
they, in their formidable array, marched forward to the Wll. 



with the Greek p66o!. It is used for 
'thefinuBinent 'inOaedmon'a'Getie- 
sia,' i. ; rodera weard. 

*" getahte, pf. of gettecan, to point 
oat, inake clear. 

'" cioteS, pf. of ciceSan. Engl, 
'quoth.' 

"° Feeder alwalda. This pious 
wish sounds oddly in the mouth of 
die pagan Dace ; the writer seems 
to have foTgotteii that he had spoken 
of Hrofigar and his people a few 
lines befoTe as heathens and idolaters. 



See 1, ITS. But this incongruity ] 
occurs agftin repeatedly ; such Un- I 
gua^ce was Bo natural in the lips of I 
the religious author, that, witlkout f 
thinking of dramatic propriety, he 1 
makes alt his principal cbaiactera J 
express themselvea in a similar way. 

'" eowic, a poetic form of eoK, aa 
uMc for ' i« ; ' sea Kaak'a Grammar. 

*" ec&n, pf. of Ktnan, to shine, 
hmid-locen, tinnly riveted by the 
hand ; i.e., the plates of which the 
breastplate was made. 
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song in searwum, p& hie t6 sele furSum, 

in hyra gr^e-geatwum gangan cwomon. 
325 Setton ssfe-m^Se side scyldas, 

rondas regn-hearde, wiS faes recedes weal. 

Bugpn p& t6 bence, byrnan hringdon, 

giiS-searo gumena. Gdras 8t6don, 

sse-maima searo, samod aetgaedere, 
830 aesc-holt ufan gra^g : waes se iren J?redt 

waepnum gewurSad. p& J^aer wlonc haeleB 

oret-mecgas aefber haelej?um fraegn: 

Hwanon ferigeaS ge faette scyldas, 

graege syrcan and grim-helmas, 
336 here-sceafta he^p ? Ic eom Hr6Sgdres 

&v and ombiht. Ne seah ic el]?e6dige 

pus manige men m6diglicran. 

Wen ic piet ge for wlenco, nalles for wraec-si'Sum 

ac for hige-frymmum, Hr6Sgdr s6hton. 

Weary of the sea, they set down their large shields, their bucklers * 
hard as flint, against the walls of that mansion. Then they sat 
down on the benches ; their breast-plates rang, — ^the war-dress of 
the warriors. Their spears, the equipment of [these] sailors, were 
placed upright in a sheaf together ; [they were of] ashen wood, 
grey on the outside ; these iron-sides w^re furnished with glorious 
weapons. Then and there did a proud wajr rior question the sons of 
b^tde concerning their birth and origin : * Whence bring ye your 
plaEed shields, your grey war-shirfcs and frowning helmets, — this 
sheaf of spears ? I am HrotJgar's messenger and liegeman. Never 
saw I such a group of foreign men of more valiant aspect. I ex- 
pect that ye for prido, and by no means as outcast exiles, but in the 
energy of your spirits, have sought Hrot5gar.* To them then 



•^ r^w-, an intensive prefix/ very ^^ oret-^necgas, from orest, strife, 

hard.' labour. lb. hcBleyam (heroes) in MS. ; 

*" Buffon, pf. of hugauj to bow^ or but Grain well corrects {sISelum, dat. 

bend. of aiSelu : Bee 1. 392. 

*** grisg. The meaning seems to ^^^ fatte, plated : compare fattan 

be that the ashen staves of the goldes, 1. 1003. 

spears were left with the grey bark ^^ tcrac^^um, lit. ' the journeys 

upon them. lb. iren l^eat, lit. ^ an iron of exiles.' 
band,' 

£ 



u. 



310 Him |;il ellen-r6f andswarode, 

wlauc Wedera le6d ; word a'fter sprajc, . 

heard under helme: We synt Higeldcea 

beiid-genedtas : Beowulf is min nama : 

wille ic asecgan suna Healfdenea, 
3i6 m^rum. Jjeudue, min lerende, 

aldre f>mum; gif lie us geunnaii wile 

|;a3t we hine swd g6dne gr^tan m6ton. 

"Wulfgar ma^elode, (p^t wais "Wendla le6d; 

wees his m6d-sefa manegum gecySed, 
350 wig and wisdim: Ic fifes wine Deniga, 

fre^n Scyldinga, frinan wille, 

bedga bryttan, swa p\i bSna eart, 

]7e6den lUEerne ymb Jpinne siS, 

and ye pa. andsware jedre gecySan, 
355 pe me se g6da agifan )?enceS. 

Hwearf pii hriedlice pair Hr6^gdr siEt, 

eald and onhdr, mid his eorla gedriht. 

replied the proud chief of the Weders, confident in his might ; 
spoko a word in reply, firm with towering helm : ' Wo are Hygelac'a 
boon-companioiis ; Beowulf is my name. I, desire to declare my 
errand to the great prince, thy lord, the son of Healfdene, if he wjll 
kindly giunt to ns leave to approach him.' Wnlfgar spoke (he 
was chief of the Wendlaa ; his character was knowo to maiiy, — his 
valonr and wisdom) : ' I therefore ' will ask the kind ruler of the 
Danes, the lord of the Scyldings, the ring. dispenser, the great 
prince, aa thou, dost petition, concerniog t!iy journey [hither], and. 
quickly make known to thee the answer, which the good [prince] 
shall think fit to give mo.' Than ho turned him speedily to where 
HroSgar sat, old and very white-haired, with the afisembly of ] " 



iprixc, pf. of aprecan, to epeak. 
beod-fieneatas, lit. ' boilid-iisBO- 
i' BeuwtUf; aee the Gloasarj 



variety of words to express peraons 
of rank and authority, luoat oi wMch 
are lost to modern Engliali. The 



following are among tUem : 
fflSo/iVijf, ieorf, jiEorf™, aldor, frumnf 
rica, bejnt, dnhten, Kine,frea. 
^"« Wsttdla: we the GloBsary of 



I 



a suppliant ; hen, a 
n old English bftllad be- 
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E6de ellen-r6f, faet he for eaxlum gest6d 
Deniga fredn : cuSe he duguSe J?edw. 

860 Wulfgdr ma^elode to his wine-drihtne : 
Her syndon geferede, feorran cumene 
ofer geofenes begang, Gedta le6de; 
^ ) J?one yldestan oret-mecgas, 

Beowulf nemnaS. Hy bfenan synt 

366 |?aBt hie, [?e6den min, wiS pe m6ton 

wordum wrixlan. N6 J?ii him wearne gete6h, 
))mra gegn-ciVida glsedman Hr6Sg^. 
Hy on wig.getawum wyr«e J?ineea« 
eorla gesBhtlan : huru Be aldor dedh, 

370 se J7s&m hea^rincum hider wisade. 

earls. Confident in his might he went on until he stood in the pre- 
sence of the lord of the Danes ; ho knew the manners of nobilitj. 
"Wnlfgar spoke to his kindly lord : * Here are come, travellers from 
' a fjEkr country over the courses of the sea, some people of the Geatas; 
the chiefest among them these sons of battle name Beowulf. They 
petition that they may exchange words with thee, piy prince. Do 
not thou, HrbtSgar, send them a refusal to gladden [them] with thy 
converse. They, as regards their warlike outfit, seem to vie in 
dignity with earls ; certainly their leader is a doughty chief, he who 
led the warriors hither.' 



^'' unhar. Thorpe translates 'hair- 
less ' ! Bugge well points out that in 
seyeial Low German dialects un is 
used as an intensive prefix ; unweit, 
ungron : here the meaniDg is, ' very 
hoary.' 

"^ Eodej pf. of gan, gangan\ in 
0.R ' yode.' lb. for eaxhwi, lit. ' be~ 
fore tL!e shoolders.' 

"^ geiioh, imper. of geteon^ to 
appointi deliver. 



*^^ gltsdman. The reading of the 
MS. gives a weak and frigid sense. 
I should correct it without hesita- 
tion to gladiati) see Grein's Diet. 
in voce, Thorkelin has gladnian, 
which does not seem to occur else- 
where. 

^^ getehtlan, I think this must 
he the local English word, to ' ettle/ 
t.c. to rival, vie with. 

'^ deah^ pros, of dygan, valere. 
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VI. 

drtjSgElr ma^elode, lie]m Scyldinga : 
Ic hine cuSe cnilit wesende. 
Wa^s Mb eald fa^der EcgJ?e6 hdten, 
]jE&_m t6 hAm forgeaf Hre'Sel GeAta 

37C dngan dohtorj Is his eafora nii 
heard her cumen, sohtc holdne wine. 
ponne SEcgdon fsct sf6-hSende, 
pa, pe gif-Bceattas Gedtum feredon 
Jjyder to Jjance, Jsfct he xxjTtiges 

380 manna maegen-crajft, on his mund-gripe 
I heaSo-r6f hsebbe. Hipe halig God, 
for dr-Btafom, us onsende, 
t6 West-Dcnum, pics ic wt^ii hfcbbe, 
wiS Grendles gr^re: ic fiem g6dan sccal, 



VI, 

HroRgai" spnke, the protector o£ the Scyldings ; ' 1 knew liiTn 
■when ho was a, boy. Hia old father was named Ec^heow, to whom 
Hrethol the Geata gave hia own diinghter to take home [to wife]. 
His Taliant heir ia now come hither, ho liaa aonght his loyal friend. 
Formorly it was said by seafaring men, those who bore thither the 
gift-monies to the Gcatas inrequita.1 of services, that he, the fearless 
warrior. Lad in the grip of hia fist the sti-ength of thirty men. Him j 
haa the holy God sent to ns, the West Danes, for our profit (of this 1 
I have an expectation) Bgninst the terror of Grendel ; I shall ofifer I 
B to the good [warrior] for hia Taliafacy. Haaten thon, bid 



"< Jlre^el This liiug of tlie 
Geatas ivna tlie father of Ilrpelac 
as well aa of Beowiilfs motlier ; 
Hjfrelac therefore was Beowulfa 

"'' gifsceaitm. This seems to 
refer to presentB wbith Hro?i,'ar bad 



'"" p-i/.if/M. ]<fitiff inust hero lio I 
taVen aa a subBtaDlivo; 'una troi- | 
taine dlioninwa.' 

"' /irsbbe, pres. of fuibban. 
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885 for "his m6d-]?r2Dce, maBmas be6dan. 

Be6 J^ii on 6feste, Mt in-gan, 

se6a sibbe-gedriht sampd a^fgaedere. 

Gesaga him edc wordum, fast hie synt wil-cuman 

Deniga le6dum .... 
300 ... . word inne abo^ : 

. Eqw h^t secgan sige-8i;ihten min, 

aldor E&Bt-DeuB^ |?aBt be 6ower aaSelu can, 
^ and ge biBUsyqdon, ofer sro-wylmas 
'heard-hicgende, bider wil-cuman. 
896 M ge, m6ton.g.angan ii eowrmn giiS-geatawum, 

uiider bere-griman, Hr6«gdr gese6n. 

LfifetaB bilde-bord her* onbidan, 
•> Iwudu wael-sceaftas worda ge]?iilges. 

Ards^d se rica, ymb bine rinc manig, 
400 ^rySlic J?egna bedp. Sume |?ier bidon, 

heaSo-redf heoldon, swd bim se bearda bebedd. 

them come in, and see the band of kinsmen gathered together. Tell 
them too in [express] words, that they are welcome to the Danish 
people.' ..... [ Wnlfgar] reported the word within. * My 
victorions lord, prince of the East Danes, has commanded me to say 
to yon that he knows your noble origin, and that yonr arrival 
hither, stont hearted as ye are, over the billows of the sea, is wel- 
come to him. Now may ye proceed in yonr martial array, nnder 
your helmets, to see HroSgar. Let your stont shields here remain, 
those deadly implements of the weirds of destiny.' Then the chief- 
tain arose, wiih many a knight aronnd him; a gallant group of 
thanes. Some remained there and guarded the arms and equipments, 
as the chief commanded them. They moved on quickly together, 



\ 



'®* hdt, imper. oihdtcm, to order. incorrect form; we must read either, 

^^ This and the next line are both getawuin, from getatoe, or geatwum, 

• incomplete, though the MS. exhihits from geattoe, 

no sign of a lactma. Grein supplies ^®® wW-«ce/»fto, deadly shafts: wal 

Va wiiS duru healle Wnlfgar edde, is carnage, slaughter ; a hattle-field is 

^then "Wulijafar went towards the called in the Saxon Ohronicle, w<?/- 

door of the hall.' • stoioej the place of carnage. Ih. worda j 

"® dbeadj pf. of aheodan, to an- the reading of the MS. is difficult to 

'nounce. explain ; Grein suhstitutes wi/rda, 

^* het, pf. of hdtan, froni wi/rd, fate, destiny. 

•'* geatatctim. So in MS., but it is an ^^ Aras, pf. of arisav, to arise, 



Snyredon tetsomne, p[xv] secg wisode, 

under Heorotes hr6f .... 

heard under helme, ffet he on heoS 
406 Beowulf maSelodc, on him byrne ecdn, 

aea^o-net se^wed smilSes orfancum; 

Wes )Jii, tlriSgAr, hdl. Ic com Higeldces 

mseg and mago-}jegn : hsEbbe ic mterSa fela 

ongunnen on geogo^e. Me wearS Grendles fing,'^ 
410 on minre ^'Scl-tyrf, undymc cuS :^ 

BecgaS sffe-liSend pist pen sele stande, 

receda shiest, rinca gehwylcum 

idel and unnyt, siB^an a3fen-le6ht 

as the mau gnided tbem, (firm witli towering helm), under the roof ' 
of Heorot ; [the conrageoua one went on], so that he stood on the 
daia. Beowulf spoke, (on him his hreast- plate glittered, adefensive 
net- work sewed- together by the skill of the smith) : 'Hail to thee, 
HroSgar ! I am. Higelac's kinsman and honsehold thane ; in my 
youth I have underta,kon many feats of arms. The affair of Gfrendel ] 
became clearly known to me on my native soil : seamen say that ] 
this hall, this most noble mansion, stands empty and of no service , 
to any of the knights, after that the evening light is hidden nnder I 



"^ Snyredon, pf. of myriim or 
myrgmi, to hasten. A rare word, 
foimd nlBO in Elene and Outhiac. 

*>^ Seorotei hrof. Eefeiring to 
1. 320, 1 conceive that Ihe seriuance 
of events was aa follows: Jloowulf 
and his hand came up t^ Ileorot, 
leaned their i^hields acainst the wall, 
and sat down oa a bench outdde: 
presently Wid%ar came out and 
Bpake to them ; on learning who 
they were, he went in again, and, 
after obtaining the kin^'e permission, 
brau^ht them into Ileorot. A half 
line la wanting, either here or in the 
next line; Grein sappliee ' liygerof 

"* AeoSe, dat. of hedSo. Kemble 
trauabtea ' diua ' ; but in Sntim, 700, 
the only other place where the word 
occurs, it feems to have the ponenil 
lueanioji: of 'hall,' 'uiautiou.' Por- 
biips it ia the O.N. liodii; in the 



Eddft (Grinin. 27) we meet Trili 
hodd goid, dwelling of the gods. 

"' JftE* (so in MS. ; corrected by 
the Edd.) .... hal. H^ere we hava 
the original of 'was.'mil,' as in the 
story of Ilengistand Rowena, told by 
Geofiroy of Monmouth. 

"" efitl-4tpf, a beautiful eipre! 
sion; Uf. 'the 'turf of the riW, o 
catire land of the free-born Teu- 
tonic free-bolder.' 

'" reeed KeUtta, MS. ; I have 
adopted Thorpe'a correction, receda 
ideit, ' best ot mansions.' lb. rinea, 
'hnigbts.' The reader will find rmc, 
hulsK, and one or two other worda 
occasionally thus tiwialated. It may 
be aaid that ' knight ' sujrgeBta a veiy 
diflerent order of ideaa and a latei 
age, and this is of couree true 
the other baud, the word ia ' 
tonic ; and iiad not the reklion 
these genSiia or body-thant 



I 
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under heofenes hddor beholen weorSeS. 
416 p& me )?a)t gels&rdon ledde mine, 

pSL s^lestan, snotere ceorlas, 

J?e6den HrdSgdr, J^aet ic )?e s6hte ; 

forfan hie maegenes craeft mine cu^n. 

Selfe ofersawon, p& ic of searwum cwom, 
420 fdh from fe6ndum, psdv ic fife geband ; 

yBde e6tena cyn, and on ^5um sl6g 

niceras nihtes ; nearo-)?earfe dre^h : 

wr®c Wedera niS; weAn ahsodon ; 

the vault of lieayen. Then mypeople, the best of them, far-seeing 
townsmen, connselled me, king Mrot$gar, to seek thee ont; forasmnch 
as they were acquainted with my strength and prowess. They them- 
selves had looked on, when I came oat of the fighting, blood-stained 
from the foe, the time that I laid five [or ^^ the sea-monstors ''] in 
bonds, destroyed the Jotnn tribe, and on the waves slew the Nixes 
of the night; endbred distress, — avenged the Weders* quarrel, — 
(they had experienced griefs), and crashed [the foe] terribly. And 



lord strongly resembled that of 
knights to their superiors, we may 
be suiethat the word (knight » cntht, 
Germ, 'knecht, senrant^ would not 
have been adopted as tne correlative 
for Englishmen of ' chevalier.' 

*" hadar, an obscure word. Grein, 
on the strength of a passage in the 
God. Exon., reads haSor, lb. hehokn^ 
past part, of behelan, to hide. 

*!• cearku. See 1. 202. The ceor- 
las (Eng. ' churls *) were the non- 
noble freemen among the Geatas, the 
general population, in short, without 
whose approval an important expedi- 
tion womd not be undertaken, thouffh 
the eorlas or nobles would have the 
main share in carmng it out. 

*!• ofsearvum, ut. 'from accoutre- 
ments.' Perhaps it means ' when I 
undid my arms.' Grein proposes to 
read, on seai'vmm, Thorpe translates 
^firom the snares.' 

^Jife, Grein thinks that the 
true reading i&Jlfel, ' eea-monster/ 



see 1. 104. But^e, five, referring to 
the Jotuns named in the next line^ 
does not seem to be inadmissible. 

**^ f/^de, pf. oft^an, to lay waste. 

**^ niceras. The Anglo-Saxon 
ntcor or nicer has equivalents in all 
the Teutonic languages : Icel. ni/kr, 
0. IL G. nichus, Dan. 7idk, Sw. ndk, 
Germ, niv. Originally it was a 
water goblin, which, according to the 
usual description, was human above 
and like a fish or serpent below. M. 
Yigfusson, in his valuable Icelandic 
Dictionary, suggests a possible con- 
nection of the word with the name 
of the Italic god Nep-ivmuB, whose 
attributes, before those of the Greek 
Poseidon were transferred to him, 
were probably those of a lake or 
river deity. In later Anglo-Saxon 
times nicor was employed as the 
translation of hippopotafnus (see 
Bugge's article before quoted) ; in 
0. 11. G. mchiis was used for * croco- 
dile.' Qniajn, Deut. Mf/th. 450. 



forgrand grdm^um; and nii wiS Gi'endel sceal, 

4^5 wiS pAxn. aglscau, S-oa gehegan 
ying wi)' Jjyrse. Ic fe nii J)a, 
brego beorht-Denn, biddan wille, 
eodor ScyMinga, &nre bfine: 
jiset fii me ne forwyrne, wigendra hlej5, 

430 fre^-wine folca, mi ic pua feorran com, 
f fet ic ra6te ^na minra eorla gedryht, 
and pes hearda he&p, Heorot fifelsian. * 
Haibbe ic edc geabaod pxt se seglieca, 
for his wonbydum wsepna ne recceS, 

435 Icjiast fonne forbicge, (swd me HigeUc sie 
miu mon-dribten m6dea bliSe), 
Jiaet ic Bweord bere o^^e sidne seyld, 
geolo-rand t6 gii'Se; ac ic mid grape sce^ 
fdn wi'S fe6nde, and ymb feorb sacan, 

4J0 M3 wiS IdSum : j^ier gelyfan sceal 
j dryhtnes d6me, se fe bine dedS mme^. 

now, a^inst Greudel, against tbat peat, shall I alone accomplish 
the exploit, [battling] witli the giant. I will now tliereiore aak of 
thee, princo of the Bright Danes, ruler of the Scyldings, [this] one 
boon, — that thou, sheltep of warriors, kind master of nationa, 
refase me not leave, now that I am come from so far, myself alone 
with the band of my earls, this hardy company, to cleanse oat 
Heorot. I have understood also that the nionster, from [the thick- 
ness of] Lis tawny hide, recks not for weapons. I therefore disdain, 
(so may Higelac ray fcrne lord be gracious in mood towards me) to 
carry sword, or large yellow shield, into tlio combat; but with 
hamd-grips will I lay hold on the foe, and fight for life, man to man ; 
then whichever of ua death shall take, he must trust to tha 



*" forarand, pf. oi forgnndm, to 
crusli.- Id, gramum, dat. -pLaiff/'am, 
terrible, used ttdverballv. 

*"' Jjyrmi, griant; 0. 'J^. 'purs; the 
' word occurs Heveml times in the 
Edda; the Nornas, or Fates, are 
called in the VUliapd, jiacso mejjjar, 
giant maidens. 

■<" forwyiiie, pres. subj . aiforivyi-- 
ntm, to refnse. 



*" and pe». Tlie and has got 
placed i Grain rightly places it bofora 
minra eorla. 

'" foa, lo take hold, is the Qenn. 
fangen. 

"" laS iPi'S latum, lit. ' foe ag^net 

*" se ])e hiiie eeems to he eQiurai- 
leut to se hwoiu, ' that [man] w 
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W6ti ic J?aBt he wille, gif he wealdan m6t, 

in pBdm giiS-sele, Ge6tena le6de 

etan unforhte, swd he oft dyde 
446 maBgen HreSmanna. N6 fii minne )?earft 

hafelan h;;y^dan, ac he me habban wile 

dre6re fdhne, gif mec dedS nimeS; 

byreB bl6dig wael, byrgean j?enceS ; 

ete$ &Qg@iga unmurnlice ; 
460 meaBcaS in6r-h6pu; n6 pu ymb mines ne fearft 

lices feorme leng sorgian. 

Onsend Higelace, gif mec hild nime, 

beadu-scrdda betsjt, psdt mine bre6st wereS, 

hrdBgla shiest ; pvbi is Hrasdlan Idf, 
46£-Welandes geweorc. GsbS d wyrd swd hi6 sceaO' 

judgment of the Lord. I ween that he [Orendel] wishes, if he may 
prevail^ to deyoor without fear the people of the Geatas in that hall ^ 
of war, as he has often done to the forces of the HreSmen. Thou 

.\ wilt not need tojhide mj head [i.e. bury me], but he will have me, 
aH besprent wiHTgore, if death shall take me ; he will bear away 
my bleeding corse, he will think to taste [my flesh] ; the lonely 
prowler will devour it ruthlessly ; he will mark out my [burial] 
mound on the moor ; thou wilt not need to trouble thyself longer 

• about the consuming of my body. Send to Higelac, if I fall in the fight, 
that most beautiful coat-armour which guards my breast;, that best 
of tunics ; — ^it is Hrsddla's bequest, the work of Weland. Destiny 
jeyer happeneth as she must [happen]/ 



^* ' Hrethmen * is a name for the ' nourishment * ; hut Rieger suggests 

Danes. In the Saxon OhroDicle^ an. that it means the eating or consum- 

787 (Laud MS.), mention is made of ing. If Grendel, after killing Beo- 

the three ships of the Northmen wulf, left his body untouched, 

which first in that year came from HroSgar as his host would have to 

'HseretSa-land ' to the English coast; see that it was burnt and all burial 

these same ships are caUed in the rites duly performed ; but as, if vie- 

Parker MS. ' gctpu Demscra mimnaj torious, Grendel would devour him, 

ships of Danish men. In the old Hrof^^ar need not in that case trouble 

name for Jutland, — ^HretS-gotaland, himself with such considerations. 

— ^the same element appears. ^^ beadiiscr^uda : lit. ' battle- 

*^^ feorme, Eieger, I think, ex- shrouds.' The Scotch speak of a 

plains this word rightly. Its usual ' screed ' of clothing, 

meaning is ' feast,* < meal ' ; Ettmiil- ^^^ Hrcedla, Weland: £ee Glos- 

ler and others interpret it here sary of Names. 
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Hr<4Sgiir maSelode, helm Scyldinga : 

Fore fyhtum pA, fretSnd mm Beowulf, 

and for iir-stafum, usic s6hte8t. 

Gesl&h j^iu faider fishSe mseste: 
) wearS he HeaSoUlfe to hand-bouan 

mid Wylfingum, pA huie gara cyn, 

for here-brogan, habban ne mihte. 

panon he gesihte SiiS-Deiia folc 

ofer ySa gcwealc, Ar-Scyldinga, 
5 bd ic fur|;ura weold folce Deniga, 

and on geogoBe heold ginne rlcu, 

hord-burh hajleSa. pa wies HeregAr deAd, 

min yldra m£eg unllfigende, 

beam Healfdeues; se wtea betera jjonne ic. 



VII. 

HroSgar spake, tLe protector of tLe Scyldinga : ' For fighting's 
Bake, my friend Beowulf, and in lionour'a canse, hast thon songlit us 
oat. Thy father fought a memorable fight ; he, with the Wjlfings, 
sIbw Heatholaf with hia own hand, when the race of the Wares 
would not have him for their army-leader. Thence, ara-oss the 
roUing waves, he sought the people of the South Danes, of the 
noble Scyldinga, at the time when I first bore rule over the Danisli 



nation, i 
city of hei 



1 my youth goyerned the apacioua realm, the treasure 
, At that time Heregar, my elder brother, the sou of 
IS dead ; he was a better mau than T. Afterwards I 



'" fare fyhtum, MS. Gi'eiu corrects 

*" Oaloh, ■^l. ot fftsleiiH. 

"' ffara cyn ia the reading of the 
MS. ; but there can be little doubt 
that we should read Wara, gen. of 



Warm : see the Glossary of Names. 
*" hfi-e-brogmt. It is bard to ex- 
tract any good meaning from tUs 
compound, which means 'army-teir- 
roc' I would read Aere-ireyo, anny- 
ehief. ^ 
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bsele and bronde ; beorges getriiwode, 

wiges and wealles : him se6 w^n geledh; 

pd waes Beowulfe br6ga gecy^ed 
2326 sniide t6 sd^e, fast his sylfes hdm, 

bolda shiest, bryne-wyhnum mealt, 

gif-st61 Gedta. past \>&m g6dan waes 

hre6w on hre'Sre, hyge-sorga maest : 

w^nde se wisa faet he wealdende, 
2380 ofer ealde riht, ecean dryhtne, 

bitre gebulge : bre6st innan weoll 

feostrum ge]?oncum, swd him gefy we ne waes. 

Haefde lig-draca le6da faesten 

ealond litan, eorS-weard |?one, 
2335 gl^dmn forgrunden. Him faes giiS-cyning, 

Wedera ]?e6den, wraece leomode. 

H^ht him f d gewyrcean wigendra hle6, 

eall irenne, eorla dryhten, 

wig-bord wraBtlic : wisse he gearwe 



the land-dwellers with fire, with bale and brand ; he trusted in his 
y/\^T]^juaj^fm'^fKt, and his wall : for him that hope proved false. 
^ ^xn^ qxiickly was the terror made known as a certain truth to 
Beowulf, that his own home, the best of manor-houses, the gift- 
throne of the G-eatas, was consumed by whelming flames. That 
was shocking to the heart of the good prince, the greatest of his an- 
xieties ; the wise chief weened that he, in violation of ancient right, 
had bitterly provoked to anger the Almighty, the eternal Lord ; \ 
his breast boiled within him with dark thoughts, as was not his 
wont. The Fire-drake had destroyed with brands the stronghold of 
peoples, the island off shore, that [whole] region. For this the 
war-king, the prince of the Weders, bethought him of vengeance. 
He commanded then, the shelter of warriors, the lord of earls, to 
fashion for him a curious battle shield, all of iron ; he knew full vrell 



«'» Mm, MS. Grain ; Mm, Edd. ^ssa gepywe, MS. Thorpe reads 
^^^ gif-itcl Oeata, The place ^cfw^^re, ' befitting.' 
where he was in the habit^ according ^^^ eor^S-weard J^one, Grein ren- 
te the custom of kings, to distribute ders eorlS-weard, ' lunditus/ and co]> 
gifts among the Geatas. rects fone to forme. 
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heall heoru-dre6re : Ahie ic holdra pf Ises, 

deorre dugu«e, J:e pi ded« fornara. 

Site nii t6 symle and onssel meodo 
490 sige-hreS secgum, swd pin sefa hwette. 

pd waes Gedt-majcgum geador aetsoinne 

on be6r-sele bene ger^med ; 

podT swiB-ferh]?e sittan ecSdon 

l^rySum dealle. pegn n;|^tte beheold, 
495 se pe on handa baer hroden ealo-wsege, 

scencte scir-wered. Sc6p hwflum sang 

hddor on Heorote : |?aBr waes haeleBa dredm, 

duguS unlytel, Dena and Wedera. 

possessed so mnch the fewer yassals, of my beloved nobility, whom 
death had reft away. Sit now at the meal, and unbind with mead 
th^ victorious sonl among m y men, as thy heart may incite.' Then 
^w^ a bench cleared for the sons of the Geatas, [to sit] close together 
in the beer-hall; there the stout-hearted ones went and sat, 
■ exulting clamorously. A thane attended to their wants, who carried 
in his hands a chased ale-flagon, and poured the pure bright liquor. 
A Sc6p between- whiles sang with clear voice in Heorot ; there was 
the joy of warriors, a great gathering of noble knights, both Daces 
and Weders. 



**^ h^ntirdreoref lit. ' sword-gore.* 
Can there he any connection between 
heoru and the Greek Sop ? ahte, pf. of 
dgmiy to own. ^, abL gg. of se, the 
def. article ; — fo, by so much, or/bn 
that account. 

^^ meodo, abl. of meduj meodu, 
mead. 

^^ gerymedj part, of geryman, to 
make roomy. 

*•* n^e'beheoldj lit. ' took charge 
of the need'; 8eeL3118. 

*•* krodettj part, of hreodaiiy to 



adorn; (EngL 'wreath'?).^ The 
particular ornament meant is pro- 
bably the raised beading, which 
winds gracefully round so many 
Anglo-Saxon drinking veseels, 
whether of glass or earthenware. 

*^ 9cencte,y)f. of wcenceanf to pour; 
Grenn. schemken. 9cir ; O. £. sneer ; 
the drink was pure and undiluted ; 
iroXXov d* cjc KepofUBP fUBu wifero^ 
(n. ix. 465). 

*^ kadory dear-Toiced ; like Ho- 
mer's Xryvs nvkimp ayoptjr^g. 
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VIII. 

H unferB maSelode, Ecgldfes beam, 

600 \:e set ftStum sa3t fredn Scyldinga ; 

onband beadu-riine. Waes him Beowulfes siS, 
in6dges inere-faran, micel iufj^unca ; 
forfon pe he ne uSe ]/aet senig oSer man 
sBfre mfiferSa ):6ii md middangeardes 

505 gehedde under heofenum ):onne he sy Ifa : 
Eart Jjii se Beowulf se fe wiB Brecan wunne 
on sidne see, ymb sund-flite, 
f «r git for wlence wada cunnedon, 
and for dol-gilpe on de6p waeter 

510 aldrum n^'Sdon? Ne inc senig mon, 
ne le6f ne US, beledn mihte 
sorhfulne siS. pd git on sund re6n, 
psar git eagor-stredm earmum J?^hton, 

VIII. 

Hunferth spake, the son of Ecglaf, who sat at the feet of the 
master of the Scyldings ; he unbound the secret counsel of his 
malice. The expedition of Beowulf, the valiant mariner, was to him 
a great cause of ofience ; for that he allowed not that any other man 
on the earth should ever appropriate more deeds of fame under 
heaven than he himself. * Art thou that Beowulf who strove against 
Breca in a swimming-match on the broad sea ? where ye two for 
emulation explored the waves, and for foolish boasting ventured 
your lives in the deep water. Nor could any man, either friend or 
ibe, warn you off from your perilous adventure. Then ye two rowed 
on the- sea, where with your arms [outspread] ye covered the ocean- 



■*** hea^hMtme; lit. * war-secrets ' ; *^ wlence-j dat. of wlenco, pride, 

the meaning eeems to be what I have *'<> nefidon, pf. (jf nelSan, nttt. 

endeavoured to convey above. *^^ scu'hfulne, lit. ' sorrowful.' reon, 

*°* vmnnef pf. of tcmnan, to strive, pf . of roioan ; Wachits remigahatis. 
labour. ^^^ eagor or egor, or Sg^ means 

**^ mndrfUtey lit. a ' channel cou- water, the tea. fehton, pf. of peccan, 

teot* '• to ' thatch,* to cover. 
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niieton mere-strE&ta, mundum brugdon, 
515 glidon ofer giiraecg ; geofon ySum weol, 

wintrys wylin. Git ou waeteres asht 

secfon niht swuiicon : lie fc ret sunde oferfld.t 

ha}fde mare ma^gen. pti liine on morgen-tid 

on HeaSo-rEcmas holm up Ktbscr ; 
B20 fonon be gesdlife swiesne ^ 

lecif his Icodnm, lond Brondinga, 

freoSo-burh ftegei-e, fser he folc dhte, 

burh and beagas. Beot eal wiS |:e 

sunn Beanstfines soBe gclieste. 
625 Donne w^ne ic t6 fe wyrsan j^ingea, 

feAh J>u hea'So-raaea gehwEer dohte, 

grimre gil^e, gif Jul Grendles dearst 

niht-Iongne fyrst nedn bidan. 

stream, mcnsnrcd tiio aea-waya, churned up fthe water] with your 
hands, glided over the deep ; the sea -was tossing with waves, the ^ . 
icy wintry sea. Ye two toiled for seven nights in the watery realm; 
he overcame thee in the match, lie had more strenpth. Then, at 
dawn of mom, the aea east him np on [the eoast of] the Heatho- 
reajnas ; thence he, dear in the sight of his people, aonght his loved 
native soil, the land of the Brandings, the fair safe burgh, where he 
was the owner of folk, burgh, and precious jewels. The son of 
Beansfao truly performed all his boast, as ngaiust thee. Therefore 
I expect worse tliinga to [befall] thee, (though thou hast everywhere 
been valiant in the ehocks of battle, in tenible war), if thou darest 
to remain near Grendel for the space of an entire night.' 
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"* malo»,hfiigdon,f(s.o{metan,to 
meftEure , bregdcm , to shake otbraudipli . 

'" Krol, pf. of trenllim. 

"" mntry» rrybii; eo in MS.; 
Qrein reads Ktntret ie-jq/lm, Thorpe, 
wintret nylnie. 

*" ntTOtCTra. pf. of gicijiam, to 
' ewink,' or toQ. lb. orf sunde oferfiat ; 
tompnre tlie espi«seion piih itund- 
Jlitf, 1. 507 J oftr-JUil, pf. of <yfei-- 
Jiittm, to oiit-do. 

'"'' SetiioTirmis, MS. 

"° at-har, pf, of tet-beran. 

'" TliB naire of the liunic letter 
n thi» lire ia 'ei^el,' the native land. 



"= /j-foiSo-Jur/i, lit. 'a peace- 

™ beagne; properly, things tiat 
are iwrfrf; hence rings, coUsrs, and 
the like ; wlience it gets the peceral 
nieaning of jewclBorpreciou? things. 

"* Serm-gttmes. It is difficult to 
explain Bean ; Bugge suspects that 
we should read ' Beah-ttrmt»' 

"" ^vgea. Grein reads ge^'ngtn, 
Tliorje \iiiqo, gen. pi. of ]lllyj thia 
reems the tunplest. 

"" dolite, pf. of diigrm. 

**' Ki/it-lonffiiefi/rsf; lit. 'anight-* I 
long- jericd.' Germ. /net. 
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Beowulf ma'Selode, bearn Ecg|?e6wes : 
530 Hwaet f li worn fela, wine min HunferS, 
be6re druncen, ymb Brecan spraece, 
saBgdest from his siSe I S<SS ic talige, 
\>3dt ic mere-strengo m^ran dhte, 
earfeBo on ^um, f onne senig oSer man. 
536 Wit ]?8et gecwsedon, cniht wesende, 
and gebe6tedon (wseron begen J?d git 
on geogoS-feore,) ]?8Bt wit on gdrsecg lit 
aldrum n^^don, and psdt geasfhdon swd. 
HsBfdon swurd nacod, p& wit on sund re6n, 
540 heard on handa: wit unc wiB hr6n.fixas 
w^rian |?6hton. N6 he wiht fram me 
fl6d-^8um feor fle6tan meahte, 
hraSor on holme ; n6 ic fram him wolde. 

Beownlf spake, the son of Ecgtheow : ' Wliat a nnmber of 
things, Honferth mj friend, hast thou, drunk with beer, spoken 
about Breca, [and] said concerning his adventure ! The truth I 
tell, that I possessed more sea- endurance, [more] strength among the 
waves, than any other man. We two talked of the thing, when wo 
were boys, and uttered vaunts, (we were both then still in the early 
prime of life), that we, out at sea, would stake our lives, and that 
we even so performed. We had our naked swords when we swam 
on the deep, hard in our hands ; we thought to guard ourselves 
[therewith] against the ^^^^ft-^^^^^- — fie was in no wise able to 
Bloat far away from me on the rolling brine, [swinuning] more 



^^ sprace. By a singular licence^ 
the pfl sub. sprace and the pf. ind. 
SiSffdest are combined in one construc- 
tion. 

5S4 eorfeSo, the reading of the MS. 
means 'difficulty.' But I have no 
doubt that Bugge is right in suggest- 
ing eqfelSo, power ; see 1. 1717. 

**^ on geogol^feoref lit. ' in youth- 
Ufe/ 

*** aldrum nelSdon ; see 1. 510. 

^^ wit, unc; dual nom. and ace. 
of to, lb. hrorirjixas. hron, or hran, 
as it occurs in Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
means a whale or some other hiige 



fish. But it is impossible not to con- 
nect it with the Icelandic Hdn, the 
name of a sea-goddess, wife of the 
sea-god Oegir, whose nine daughters 
were called Rdnar or Oegia dcetr, A 
drowning man was said fara til 
Rdnar, to go to Ran ; when drowned, 
he was said, aitja at Rdnar, to sit 
with Ran. See QiiunmjDeid^Myth., 
288. The meaning of the word is 
' rapine.' 

^^ \>ohton, pf. of pencan, to think. 

^^^ meahte — wolde; Breca cmdd not 
get away from Beowulf, but Beowulf 
would not part from Breca. 



p6, wit retBomne on am weeron 
545 fif nihta fyrst, o?1Sa3t unc fl(id todrdf ; 

wado Tveallende, wedera cealdost, 

nipende niht, and nor^an wind, 

healSo-grim andliwearf. Hre6 wfferon y'Sa ; 

wass mere-fixa m6d onhrered. 
550 pser me wiS laSum lic-syrce mm, 

heard hand-locen, helpe gefremede ; 

beado-hrasgl broden on bretSstum Iteg 

golde gegyrwed. Me t6 grunde tetlh 

fdh fe6nd-8caSa, faiste hasfde 
666 grim on grApe ; hwas^re me gyfeSe wearS, 
. fait ic agl^can orde geraBlite, 

hilde-bille. HeaSo-rsea fomam 

militig mere-de6r fiarh mine hand. 

quickly througli the sea; nor would I [[lart] from him. Then we 
two were out at sea together for the space of five nights, until the 
[rising] surge drove us aaundar ; — the rolling waters, the coldest 
weather, darksome night, and the north wind, pitilessly beat against 
na. Rough were the waves ; the mood of the sea-mousters was 
irritated. There, my shirt of mail, hard, hand-riveted, brought mo 
help against my foes ; my plaited war-tpuuic, adorned with gold, lay 
on my breast^ A deadly foe, many-hued, drew me to the bottom; 
held me fast in its grip ; nevertheless it was given to me, that with 
my point I stabbed the monster, with my good sword. The shock 
of Imttle crushed the mighty sea-beast, through my hand.' 



gegijrwed, part, of ^yivo'iart, to 
wlmnna our EnfrliBh 'ffenr.' 



'" todraf, pf. of to-drifm. "' 

*** Ao-syrce, lit. ' hody-shirt.' deck, 

•" hreegl. The word 'rail,' for lb. teaJt, pf. of teon, to draw, (j( 

dress, lingered down to the time of acken. 

Addison; it occursintlie'Speetator.' ^^' ga-eshte, pf. of ffe-rtscan, 

lb. broden, part, of hrednn, to plait rei»ch, 

orbraid. '" hit 



' hilde-bUU, lit. ' with war-hill.' 
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IX. 

Swd mec gelome laS-geteonan 
660 )?redtedon fearle : ic him ]?^node 

de6ran sweorde, swd hit gedefe wa3S. 

Nses hie J^sere fylle gefcan haifdon, 

mSji-fordfiedlan, j^a^t hie me f ^gon, 

symbel ymbsseton sse-grunde nedh : 
566 ac on mergenne, mecum wunde, 

be ;^B-ldfe uppe Isegon, 

sweotum dswefede ; |:a3t sySSan na 

ymb brontne ford brim-liSende 

Idde ne letton. Leoht eastan com, 
670 beorht bedcen Godes ; brimu swaj^redon, 

faet ic sse-naessas gese6n mihte, 

windige weallas. Wyrd oft nereS 

IX. 

* Thus perpetually did these authors of mischief press roughly 
upon me ; I laid upon them with my good sword, as meet it was. 
By no means had they, — these wicked destroyers, — joy of their 
feast, (in that they took me, and set out a dinner near the sea- 
bottom) ; but in the morning, wounded by the sword, they lay along 
the shingle, out of water, dead in crowds ; so that never afterwards, 
in deep channel, did they stop the course of seafaring men. Light 
dawned from the east, God's bright beacon ; the waves became 
calm, so that I could descry the sea-headlands, [those] windJashed^ 
walls. Fate often saveth an intrepid earl, when his courage is of 

*^ ^re(rtedon, pf. of ]>rexittan, in- **^ aswefede, lit. ^ laid to sleep/ i.e. 

stare^ from yreat, a band. lb. \enode, dead ; Koi^rjdevres* 
pf. of peffnkm or fenian, to serve ; *** brontne, ace. of h'ont, brant j 

as we might say^ ^I served them like the Lat. altuSf it may mean 

out.* either ' deep/ or ' tall ' ; see 1. 238. 

*®^ N(B8, by no means. *'^ 8ivd)^redon, See 1. 2702. 

*^ l^gon, pf. of ftc^crn, sumere. *'^ mindige weallas. Surely there 

*^ mecum ; the mece was properly is true poetic beauty in this vivid 

a short sword or dagger. picture of Beowulf's imhoped-for 

*^ t/IS4afe\ lit 'the leavings of escape from the dangers of the 

the waves. deep. 

G 



unfifcgiie eorl, Jjonne Ms ellen dedh. 

HwteSere me geeteldc fiEet ic mid sweorde ofsloh 
576 niceras nigene. N6 ic on niht gefrfegn, 

under heofenes hwealf, heardran feotitan, 

ne on ^g-atreamum earmran mannan ; 

hwa3^ere ic fdra feng feore gedigde, 

si'Ses Tvi^rig. pit mec s^ 6SbjBr, 
680 fliid sefter faroSe, on Finna land, 

"vradu weallende. N6 ic wiht fram fe 

swylcra searu-niSa secgan h^^i-de, 

billa br6gan ; Breca naifre git, 

set lieaSo-lace, ne geliwieSer incer 
686 swiS, deorlice djed gefremede 

fdgum sweordum, (n6 ic p^B gj'lpe), 

fedli pu ftinum broSrum t6 banan wurde, 

beafod-ma^gum. pa;s pa in belle scealt 

■werbSo dre6gan, J^edh pin wit duge. 

true metal. Yet it happened to me, that I should slay with my aword 
nine Nixes. Never liave I heard of a more desperate nightly 
Btrnggle under the arch of heaven, nor of a man more sore beaok 
am.oiig the Bea-streams ; nevertheiesa I escaped with my life froqi 
the clutch of TOyenomiea, [though] wearied oat with my adventure 
Then the aea cast me op, the flood-tide along the shore, the toBsi 
■waters, on the land of the Finna. I have never heard tell conce; 
ing thee of anch close conflicts, [or] of the terror of thy awordj 
Breca never yet, no, nor either of you, performed any exploit w 
valiantly at the game of war with many-hued swords, (1 boast not <M 
this account), though thon wa-st the destroyer of thy own brother^ 
the chief men of thy kin. Of that must thou dree the penalty u) 



"* Mv!<tSei-e, 'yet'; as much as 
1^ say, though Fate had the chief 
sliare in my preseryfttion , yet my own 
hand also contrihuted to it. 

nan, lit. ' a poorer 



"' fara fefiff. A phraee closely 
resembling this is found iu ' GuSlac,' 
], 407, hrefde feonda feng feore ge- 



"" Finnn land. 
of Names, 

'" Kudu, M8; Kiadu, 
Th. 

'=' hriigmi, gen. of brogit, terror. 

°" incer, of you two ; gen. dual 

"" Orein inserts fda hefore gy^ 
to preserve the alliteration. 
"* dii'je, pres. suhj. ofdiiffan. 



BEOWULF. 43 

690 Secge ic pe t6 s6'5e, sunu Ecgldfes, 

pset naefre Grendel swd fela gryra gefremede, 
atol aeglsfeca, ealdre )?inum, 
hynSo on Heorote, gif pin hige wsfere, 
sefa swd searo-grim, swd J?ii self talast. 

695 Ac he hafaS onfunden, faet he j^a fsehSe ne ]?earf, 
atole ecg-)?ra5ce eower le6de, 
swiSe onsittan, Sige-Scyldinga ; 
nymeS nyd-bdde, nsfenegum AraS 
le6de Deniga, ac he lust wigeS, 

600 swefeS ond scendeS, saKJce ne w^neS 
t6 Gdr-Denum. C Ac him Gedta sceal 
eafoS and eUeni ungeara nii 
gdSe gebe6dan. ' GseS eft se fe m6t 
to medo m6dig,.siSSan morgen-le6ht, 

606 ofer ylda bearn, oSres d6gores, 
snnne swegl-wered siiSan scineS. 

hell, alihongli thy wit be keen ! I tell thee for a truth, son of Ecglaf , 
that never had Grendel, that fell pest, wrought such terrible scathe 
to thy lord, [such] discomfiture in Heorot, if thy mind and heart 
were so gnmly eager for battle, as thou thyself reckon est. But he 
' hath found that he need not set great store by the fighting-power, 
the fell sturdiliess in battle, of your people, the victorious Scyldings ; 
he taketh a forced pledge, he spare th no one of the people of the ^ 
Danes, but he warreth at his pleasure, he slefipfith and [then] 
ravageth ; he looketh not for resistance from the Spear-Danes. But 
yx^ly a &eat, shall shortly now" exhibit to him power and strength in war. 
Let him who may go afterwards cheenully to the mead-drinking, 
as soon as the morning light of the coming day, the sun, heaven's 
guardian, shall shine from the south over the children of men.' 



*•* talast, pres. of talian, to count ; as an equivalent to ' shortly.' 

Germ. Zahlen, ®^ om^es dogorea, I agree with 

*^ The prefix «^c, victorious, must Grain that here and in 1. 219 this 

surely he used ironically. should be understood of ' th^neM day * ; 

^^ gcendeiS, from scmdan, to hurt Thorpe translates ' the second day.' 

or damage ; Germ, schdnden ; 0. E. ®^ It is difficult to make anything 

' shent.' lb. scecce ne tcenep, lit. ' ex- of swegl-ioeredf the reading of the 

pecteth not contention.' MS. Thorpe well suggests Btoeglr 

*^ ungeara, ' not of yore/ is used weard, which occurs in * Judith.' 

G 2 



pA wses on Balum sinces brytta, 
gamol-feax and giiB-r6f. Ge<ice gelyfde 
brego beorht-Dena : gehyrde on Beowulfe 

610 folces hyrde fa;stra;dne ge|'6ht. 

pscT wEcs hjcleSa hleabtor, hlyn swynsode, 
word wEeron wynsume. Eode Wealh|je6w forS, 
cw^n Hr6Sgdres ; cynna gemyndig, 
gr^tte gold-hroden guman on healle, 

616 and ];& fre61ic wif ful gesealde 
iferest Eaet-Dena eSel-wearde ; 
bjcd hine bliSne fet f tere be6r-J'ege, 
le6dum le6fiie. He on lust[e] ge|ieii.h 
Bymbel and sele-ful, sige-rif kyning. 

620 Ymb-etSde p&. ides Helmioga 

duguSe and geogoSe ; d^l acgbwylcne, 

Then was the dispenser of treasure, hoiny.haired and « 
in his powers, happy and joyous. The prince of the Bright-Danea 
trusted m the [offered] help ; the shepherd of his people relied with 
stedfast faith on Beowulf. Then rose the laughter of knights ; ' 
DiBsic resounded ; the talk was joyous. Waltheow, Hrothgar'a 
queen, came forth ; mindful of the ties of kindred, the golden- 
■wreath'd lady greeted the men in the hall ; and then, a joyfiil 
■woman, she hajided a cnp first to the land- warden of the East 
Danes ; pledged him, bHthe of heart and dear to hia people, at that 
heer-drinking. He partook cheeiily of the feast and the hall-cup,, 
that eiuUant king. Then the lady of the Hclmings passed ronn^ 
among knights and esquires ; [to each] she gave hia several ahf 



"" lalum. We should read itslum, 
from eal, prosperity, 

"" gamol-feax ', lit. ' old-haited ' ; 
gamol, old, Dan. gamle,feax, hair, aa 
in ' Fairfax.' 

"" Wealhtheow. In later times we 
find thiB name softtMied to Waltheof, 
and applied tomen,wluch,aait means 
' ruler of alayes,' it might do with as 
much propriety as to women, Hroth- 
gar'a queen helonged to the family of 
Ihe HelmingB, the royal house nien- 
■^ velIer'BSong,'L2!), 



tioned in the ' Tmvf 



as raigning amoofr the Wulfing>M 
&ini [mwoW] Wuljhiyum. The sufl 
of the Wuliings, (who, aa we haval 
Been, were the allies of Ecgtheow, 
prince of the Wtog-MundinBa, Beo- 
wulf's father,) appeara from 1. 471 to 
have been in Sweden, probably neat 
Gotland. ~ 

"'^ cynna gemyndig, lit 

of kindreds,' t'.fl., both ef herownai 
Hrolhear'a relations. 

°" 'rhorpa siippliea htm 
bhine, but it is not neceasnry. 



BEOWULF. • 45 

sinc-fiito sealde, oSSa3t ssel dlamp, 

jjiet hi6 Beowulfe, bedg-hroden cwen, 

in6de gefungen, medo-ful tetbaer. 
625 Gr^tte Gedla le6d, Gode fancode 
. wisfsest wordum, J^aes pe hire se willa gelamp, 

f set he6 on senigne eorl gelyfde, 

fyrena fr6fre. He );a3t ful ge);eiih 

wa3l-reow wiga, aet Wealh);e6we, 
630 and p& gyddode, giiSe gefysod. 

Beowulf maBelode, beam Ecg|:e6wes : 

Ic |:aet hogode, fd ic on holm gestdh, 

ssfe-bdt gesset, mid minra secga gedriht, 

f £et ic ^nunga eowra le6da 
635 wiUan geworhte, oSSe on wccl crunge, 

fe6nd-grdpum fasst. Ic gefremman sceal 

eorlic ellen, oSSe ende-daeg, 

on )?isse meodu-healle, minne gebidan. ] 

pdm wife fa word wel licodon, 

a costly cup ; until it liappily befel that she, the neck-laced queen, 
gentle in manners and mind, bare the mead-cup to Beowulf. She 
greeted the lord of the Geatas, and thanked God, discreet in her 
■words, because that the desire of her heart liad happened to her, 
[the desire] that she might find any earl to trust to for relief from 
troubles. He, that fierce and fell warrior, took the cup from 
Waltheow, and then, being ready and eager for battle, he made a 
speech. Beowulf spake, the son of Ecgtheow : * This is what I 
thought on, when I embarked on the deep, and trod my sea-boat*s 
deck with the band of my men, that I would [either] wholly ac- 
complish the desire of your people, or fall a bleeding corse, held 
fast in the grip of the foe. 1 shall nobly do a deed of prowess, or 
await my closing day [of life] in this mead-hall.' These words. 



^"^ heag^roden. Any thiuff which, climb up, mount. 
as worn, was circular or oval in ap- ^^ anungOf an adverb : * fully.' 

pearance, — a necklace or bracelet, ^^ crunge, pf. subj. of crtngan, to 



therefore, — came uuder the general fall, stoop down ; hence our ' cringe.' 

name of beag, ^^* licodon, pf. of lidariy to please ; 

«*» vxBWeoWf lit. ' fierce at carnage.' cf. the passage in the Prayer-book 

**' hogode, pf. of hycgan, * to think, version of the Psalms, ' They shall be 

meditate.' Ib.^f«^«A,n^of^e-«^?yrtn,to fat and well-liking.' 



640 gilp-cwide Gedte8. Etide gold-hroden, 

fre<ilica folc-cwen, tii hire freda sittau. 

pA wa;3 eft ewil ter, imie on healle, 
[iryS-word spreccn, pe6d on BEclum, 

sige-foica sweg, o^Sa;t semninga 
645 sunu Healfdeues sdcean 'wolde 

jcfen-reste. Wiste fi^m aliltfecan 

t(S |)£em he4h-Bele tilde gef inged 

siSSan hie sunnan le6ht gese<4n meahton, 
oSSe nipende niht ofer ealle, 
650 scadu-helm gesceapa, scri^an cwoman, 
Tvan under wolcnum. Werod eall ards; 

gr^tte pA guma o^erne, 

Hr6'Sgdr Beowulf, and him hsel abe^, 
wfn-jemea geweald, and Jj^t word acwajS : 

the vaunting sayings of tbe Geat, were well-pleasing to the lady. 
She, golden-wreathed, the happy qncen of her people, went to her 
lord to sit [beside him]. Then, after as before, in the hall within 
great words were spoken, the company [caronsed] joyously, the noise 
incible peoples [was heardj, nntil that suddenly the Bon of 
iene resolved to seek his evening rest. He knew that conflict 

« determined for that monster in the high hall after that 

they conld see the light of the enn, nntil duSky night, the shadow- 
ing helmet of [all] creatures, lowering beneath the clouds, came 
gliding over all. All the company arose ; then the one man greeted 
the other, — Hrothgar Beownlf, — and bade him hail ; [committed to 
' 'm] the charge of the wine-hall, and spake this word : ' Never 



«" The MS. has no sign of any- 
thing being- lost, but it saemB clear 
tbat a line or more has dropped out 
after gebinffed, to this eflect (aa Grein 
says), ' They could only inhabit Heo- 
rot by day.' Thorpe inserts ne before 
meaidoa ; this would make sense 
with the clause preceding', at the 
cost of maMug that which follows 
uniutelli{Hble. 

^^ ecndu'hclm gescenpn, lit. ' eha- 




dow-hebu of creatures ' : a fir 
preeaion. lb. CKiommi. Thorpecc 
cieome, which is apparently right. 

"' ffrette. A word is wanting ; we ■ 
may read grette pa geoms. 

"' oieurf|pf.ofo6eorf(m,todecl«re. 

°" icin-amm geiotaid; here wa 
hare the elements of tbe name Ar- 
nold, which IB lera-wenld, hous&> 

" «" inen, dat. sf 



BEOWULF. 47 

655 Naefre ic sfenegum men sfer al^de, 

siSSan ic bond and rond hebban mihte, 

fryS-aem Dena, buton \:e mi ]:d. 

Hafa mi and geheald hiisa selest ; 

gemjue mserSo, maegen-ellen cyS, 
660 waca wis wrdSum. Ne biS ]:e wilna gdd, 

gif fii jraet ellen-weorc aldre gedigest. 

X. 

pd him Hr6'5gdr gewat mid his haeleSa gedryht, 
e6dur Scyldinga, lit of healle : 
wolde wig-fruma Wealh|:e6w s^can, 
665 cw^n t6 gebeddan. Hsefde kyninga wuldor 
Grendle t6-geane8, swd guman gefrungon, 
sele-weard aseted : sunder-nytte beheold 
ymb aldor Dena, e6ton-weard abedd. 
Huru Gedta le6d geome triiwode 

before have I entrusted to any man, since I could raise my band and 
sbield, tbe princely bouse of tbe Danes, but to thee now as I bave 
done. . Have tbou and bold tbis best of bouses ; betbink tbee of tby 
glorious deeds, sbow tby vigorous strengtb, be wakeful against tbe 
foes. Nor sball tby desires lack satisfaction, if tbou escapest alive 
from tbat great adventure.' 



Then Hrothgar with 'the company of bis knigbts, tbe sovereign 
of tbe Scyldings, went forth from tbe hall ; tbe warrior chief 
would seek Waltbeow tbe queen as tbe companion of bis couch. 
This glory of kings had posted a hall- warden (so men bave learned 
by report) to be on the watch against Grendel ; be discharged a 
special service round the prince of tbe Danes ; be undertook tbe 
guard agamst the giants. Surely tbe chief of tbe Geatas freely 



**• gemyne — cy^, imperatives of ®^ gebedda exactly answers to the 

gemunan and c^^an, Homeric okoitis. Id. kt/ning, MS. : 

^^ Ne 6t8 pc, Ht. ' nor shall there we should clearly read hyninga, 

be to thee lact of desires.' ^® gefrungon, a collateral form of 

^^ Mmy •'.«., Beowulf; the ethic gefrugnony bs if from gefi-ingan. 

dative. ^® ahead, lit ' announced.' 



ero m6tlgan mjcgnes, metodes hyldo. 
p& he him ofilyde isern-byrnan, 
helm of hafelan, aealde his hyrsted sweord, 
irena cyst, ombUit- f'egne, 
and gehealdan het hilde-gedtwe. 

5?5 Gespra;c [jd se g6da gylp-worda sum, 

Beowulf Geilta, ifer he on bed stige : 
N6 ic me an here-wa;smum hnagi-an talige, 
giiS-geweorca, J:'onne Grendcl hine ; 
forjjan ic hine sweorde swebban nelle, 

080 aldre bene6tan, feiih ic eal masge. 

Nat he j;ara goda, ftet he me ongean sle^, 
rand gehedwe, J^edh pe he Mf sie 
niB-geweorca : ac wit on niht sculon, 
secge oferaittan, gif he gesecean dear 

685 wig ofer wa;pen ; and siSSan witig God, 

trusted in Iub courage and strength, [and] in the Creator'a favonrj 1 
Then doffed he his iron coat of mail, [and took] the helmet off hiB 
Lead ; hia well appointed sword, forged of the beat iron, he gave to 
an attendant thane, and bode him take charge of his fighting gear, 1 
Then the good [knight[, Beownlf the Goat, uttered some vaunting J 
■words, ere he climbed up on hia bed ; ' I do not reckon myself poorer J 
in the martial abundance of my battle-works than yon Orendel ; J 
therefore I will not kill him, and deprive liim of life, with the I 
sword, though I am fully able to do bo. 4He knows not [the nse] ■ 
of those good [arms], so that he should strike at me [or] hew my J 
shield, thongh he be confident in hia baleful worka ; but wo two 1 
will, in our nocturnal fight, dispense with swords, if he dare provokaij 
the contest without weapona, and afterwards the all-knowing Godjjr 



•" hijrttcd ■^tiia Oeno. i/erudet. 
"' irena ci/iC, lit. ' the choice of 

'" here-ic/ssmum ; ao in MS.; an 
&ra^ \ryoiiivor. Orein makes it the 
dat. of here-wiFsma, and translfttes vis 
Mfeo, connecting it with theO.H.G. 
inafuamo, increase. The other editors 
read here-wattmuin, from wrBitm, 
friut, increase, growth, hnaffrmi, 
comp. of hnaff, mean. 

«" ncUe = itt ti-illr. 



"0 eal niage, MS. Thorm reads 
mS«. Bugge well Ebows that ><nA 
eal corresponds to tUe later Eng- 
lish 'although,' and quotas from 
PaWr Langtoft, ' \>af alle Edgar J>o 
gale.' 

"*' JPiii = A's iDirt, knows not. lb. ■ 
fara goda. Thorpe corrects |wra 
gu'Se. 

"" tevge ofemftim. gindio svper- 
ifdi^e. Thorpe unuocossariiy correola I 



BEOWULF. 49 

on swd hwseSere hond hdlig dryhten 
mserSo d^me, swd him gemet }?ince. 
* Hylde hine J?d heaSo-de<5r ; hieor bolster onfeng, 
eorles andwlitan; and hine ymb monig 

690 snellic ssec-rinc sele-reste gebeAL 

Nsfenig heora f 6hte )?aet he |;anon scolde 

eft eard-lufan aefre ges^cean, 

folc oS?5e fre6-burh, pser he af^ded wses; 

ac hie haefdon geffunen J^aet hie sfer t6 fela micles, 

eo5 in )?8fem win-sele, wael-deAB fornam, 
Deniga le6de. Ac him dryhten forgeaf 
wig-sp^da gewi6fu, Wedera le6dum 
fr6for and fultum, faet hie fe6nd heora, 
)?urh fines crseft, ealle ofercomon, 

700 selfes mihtum. 4- 868 is gecySed, 
f set mihtig God manna-cynnes 
weold wide-ferhS. Com on wanre niht 

the holy Lord, will, on whicheyer side it may be, adjudge glory as 
to Him may seem meet.' Then the brave man laid himself down ; 
the bolster supported his cheek, the face of the earl ; and round him 
many a bold seaman bowed him to repose. Not one of them 
thought that he would ever again betake himself thence to the home 
he loved,, the folk or free borough where he was bred ; for they had 
heard that before, in that wine-hall, a bloody death had overtaken 
by &r too many of the people of the Danes. But the Lord granted 
to them the gifts of success in battle, comfort and help to the 
people of the Weders, so that they should all overcome their enemy 
through the strength of one, by his single might. The truth is 
declared, that the mighty God through all time has ruled mankindi 
The night-walker came prowling in the gloom of night ; the men- 



•*• Hylde, pf. of hyldan, to bend. ^^ JxBt hie. The hie is super- 
lb. onfeng, pf. of on/on, fluous; therefore Grein reads ^tte, 

^® andwlitan, counteDance : the that. 
Germ. AntUtz, "^^^ wid&-ferh6, lit. See Cynewulf a 

*^ meUic, quick, lively : Germ. Crista 163. 
schneU, lb. gebeah, pf. of gehugan, "^^^ sceotend, the shooters or archers ; 

^' ^^iS^f P^^* ^^ of^dan, to nou- that is, the otiier Geatas who were ia 

rish ; utT^ feed.' attendance on Beowulf. 

H 



BcriSan sceadu-genga; 8ce6tend swEefon, 
Jja pfst horn-reced healdan scoldon, 
706 ealle biiton dnum. pa?t Wfee yldum cuS, 
bset hie ne iii6ste, f'a metod nolde, 
se syn-scaSa under eceadu bregdan; 
ac he WEEccendc, wrASum on. andan, 
bdd bolgen-m6d beadwe gefiiDgea. 

XI. 
7i5^j7d com of m6re, under mist-hle6Suni, 

Grendel gongan ; Godea yrre basr. 

Mynte semdrti-sciiiSa manna-cynnea 

Bumne besyrwan in sele p&m hedn : 

wod under wolcuum, t<i )7a?s pe he wm-Teced,_ 
7ln gold-sele guraena, gearwost wiese, 

fa*t.tiim f^ihne. Ne wass pxt forma aiS 

poit he Hr6Sgdres hdm gesihte. 

at-arma slept, whose duty it was to guard the battlemented Ball,— 

ali, save one. That was known to men, that the wicked plagne J 

I might not, since the Creator willed it not bo, whelm them beneatdi J 

} shades; bat he watching for the creature, wrathftil and r 

■ona, awaited with boiling courage the issue of battle. 

SI. 

Then from the moor, mider tho misty slopea, came Grendel 
J prowling ; he bore God's anger. The wicked mischief-worker 
thonght to circnmvent some man or other in tliat high hall : he 
went on beneath the clouds, till lie was easily aware of the wine- 
hoQse, the gold-hall of men, varionsly adorned with [gold] plates. 
Nor was that tho first time that he had sought HroKgar'a dwelling. 



"" bregdan,lit, 'toBhake': aee!.614; 
are it means ' to send violently.' 

"" aeie, i.r., Beowulf. lb. ttmBiini 
1 andan, lit. ' for him wrathful in 

"" bad, pf of bidim. 

"" /ileaSum, from hleoH or MiS. 



clear whether the poet mea 
was BB the object, or the ministwj 
that Grendel ' bote God's anger,' 
"* Mimne, lit. ' some oa 

"* tcSd ; a coUateral form of et 

''^' If enrwnatirieee. lit. 'moBtreadUyS 
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. Nfiefre he on aldor-dagum, sfer ne siS«an, 
heardran hsele, heal-j^egnas fand. 
720 Com fa to recede rinc siSita, 
' dredmum bedseled ; duru s6na onam 

fyr-bendum faBst, sySjSan he hire folmum (^X^^^^a^ 
'^ Onbrsed p& bealo-hydig, p& he abolgen wses, 
recedes miiSan. RaSe aefter f on 
726 pn fdgne fl6r fetSnd treddode; 

e6de yrre-mdd ; him of edgum st6d, 
lige gelicost, le<Jht unfa^ger, 
Geseah he in recede rinca manige 
swefan sibbe-gedriht samod-a3tga3dere, 
780 mago-rinc^, hedp. pd his m6d ahl6g : 

Never in the days of his Kfe, before nor since, did he come upon 
hall-thanes of harder stuff. So then the man come roaming to the 
house, of joys bereft ; soon the dpor yielded, though made fast by 
fire-hardened bands, afber that he had laid hold of it with his hands. 
Then, with balefiil intent, [Grendel], for he was furious, burst open 
the portal of the house. Quickly after that did the enemy tread 
the parti-coloured floor ; raging, he strode forward ; from his eyes 
there issued a hideous light, most like to fire. In the hall he saw 
many warriors, a kindred band, sleeping all together,— a group of 
clansmen. Then he laughed in his heart ; the demon plague was 



^'* heardranhaie,\it'hsideT men, 
haU-thanes/ 

^^ rinc. It seems strange that 
this wordy usually a term of honour, 
should be applied to Grendel. But 
this is less difficidt to conceive if we 
connect the term with JRegin, the 
name given in the Edda to t&e coun- 
selling and organising deities who 
guidethe world (Grimm,2>et£^. Myth,) 
In O.ELG. we find the word degraded 
to the level of a mere intensive pre- 
fix, as in regm-Tuti'dtf whence rem- 
hart, reynard. At some stage of its 
history between these points, it must 
have meant a hero or demi-god, 
and afterwards, a man; in this 
stage the Anglo-Saxon rinc repre- 
sents it. 



'^^ on-am, pf. of oiv-iman, to run 
back. 

733 ^ word is lost after fohnum ; 
hrdn, *. touched,' which Thorpe sug^ 
gests, will not fill the space : (st-hrdn, 
suggested by Bask, would do this, 
but is not found elsewhere ; I think 
the simplest course would be to sup- 
ply on-jeng : see 1. 852. 

'** onbrcedy pf. of onbredan. 

^27 ligge, MS. lb. leoht unfteger, lit. 
' a light im-fair.' 

"^^ gibh&^edriht, Grein separates 
sibbe from gedriht, and translates it 
*in peace': but in this instance 
Thorpe's rendering, ' a kindred band,' 
seems preferable. 

780 his mod, lit. ' his mood laughed.' 
lb. ahlog, pf . of a-hlehhan, to laugh. 
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mynte Jra^t he gedtelde, ter fon da?g cwome, 

atol a^I^eca, &nra gehwylcea 

lif wi^ lice; Jrd him alumpen waes 

wist-fylle -w^tn. Ne was wyrd Jra gen, 
786 jjait he m& nnSste manna-cynnes , 

Jiicgcan ofer ]!& niht. pr^S-swyS bcheold 

msfeg Higeliices, liii se miin-scaSa. 

under f^r-grlpiim gefaran wolde. 

Ne fiEct se aglaeca yldun J"6hte; 
740 ac he geJeng hraSe, Ibrman siSe, 

sl^pendne rinc, slit imweamnm, 

biit ban-Iocai>, M6d edrum dranc, 

syn-snieduni swealh ; s6na haifde 

unlifigendes eal gefeormod, 
746 f^t and folma. Fo'r,^ nedr sitst6p, 

nam f& mid handa hige-fibtigne 

minded, ere the day broke, to qnench the life in the Iwdy of each 
one of them, sidcb the eipeetation of a ravenoas gorge had fallen 
npon him. Bnt Fate van not still bo, that he should taste any more 
human flesh heyond that night. Anxiety possessed the kinsinaii of 
Higelno, how the raiding villain wonld fare nnder hie terrible grip. 
The rnoDBtor thought to make no delay, but he quickly seized, for 
his first enterprise, a sleeping wairior, — tore him irresistibly, bit 
his fleflh, drank the blood from his veins, swallowed him bylargol 
morsels ; soon had ho devoured nil the corpse, [bnt] the feet and 
hands, He stepped up nearer, took hold then with iiia hand of the 
stout-hearted warrior [as he lay] at rest. The fiend reached oat at 



"' jieilrrtitf, lit. ' that he eliould 
Bopante the life &om the body, 



■it-/!/ll0, 



"* mtt-fylle, gi 
khtindance i>f food. 

'"" under ^<rr-gripam. I hftve 
trane1«ted this as if e«udof Bonwulf; 
Imt there ia muob to be said for the 
other wny of taking it, — 'how the 
ivctv^t would proceed Wiiid [i.e., in 
deilinjr] hi» terrible grips.' 

'" «i»i/, pf. of »/i/im. Enif., ' Klit." 

'" tff(i-/(icn, tiiP case or box vnn- 



tainiug the bones — 'the fleab;' Bn 
image father forcible than poetic^' 
bnt, pf. of bitmi, to bite. 

'"' m/n-BnaKfum, MS. ; forgynraad 
till, the prefix implying perpetui^^ 
and eoiuetimes, Wgeness, ae hera. 
lb. mvenlh, pf. of tiBflffim, to Bwallow, 

"" If we Buppoae biiion to have 
dropped oat before /i^ and/ubna, 

Kt a simple ana natural 
, trtstr^ pf. of tet-tCnpan. 
■" nam, pf. of mmatt, to ttl 
Tb. haniln, instnmi. case cfT. ot himd^. 
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line on reste. Raehte ongean 
fe6nd mid folme; he onfeng HraSe 
Lwit-]?ancum, and ^« earm gesiet. 

750 S6na psdt onfunde fyrena hyrde, 
pset he ne m^tte middangeardes, 
jeorSan seeatta, on elran men, 
mund-gripe mdran : he on m6de wearS 
' i^^j^^^^^^ noj^ fkr fram meahte. 
Jyge waBS him hipMs, wolde on heolster fle6n, 
s^can deofla^edraeg; n? wa^s his drohtoS |:ii3r 
swylce he on ealder-dagum sfer gemdtte. 
Geujjmde p& se g6da ma3g Higeldces 
^fen-sprsece; uplang a6t6d, 

760 and him feste wiS-feng; fingras burston. 
E6ten waes litweard ; eorl furj?ur st6p ; 

I him with his hand ; he [Beowulf] quickly seized it, with deadly- 
purpose, and leaned upon his arm. Soon did that patron of mis- 
chiefs discover that he had never in all the world, through the 
regions of the earth, found in any other man a stronger hand-grip : 
he became afraid in he9.rt and mind ; [y6t] not for that could he 
the sooiier get away. . His mind was bent on flight, he desired to 
flee into the darkness, se^k the noisy assembly of the devils ; nor 
was his state of life then such as he had [ever] before met with in 
the days of his life. Then^the good kinsman of Higelac bethought 
him of his speech at even ; he stood upright, and firmly grappled 
with him ; nis fingers burst. The giant was on the outside ; the 
earl [Beowulf] stepped forward ; the hero considered whether he 



^^' mHjit'femcumf dat. pi. of mtrit-' 
fancj malicious thought, used adver- 
bially. Qrein takes it to be an adj. 
referring to Grendel, but no instance 
of such use in any of the compounds 
of^anc can be produced. B)-. ffe8€Bt, pf. 
of gedttan, 
-- ''** mette, pf, of mitan, to meet. 

'*' elran, dra (ddrd), is a rare 
word, meaning 'another.' 

'*® afeH'^ace, See 1. 675 seq, 

^^^ step, pf. of stapan, to step. 

'«-• An obscure passage. The 



hwcBT of the MS. iff changed by 
Thorpe into hwceiSer : in the trans- 
lation I have adopted his correction. 
For stoa tcidrcj of which T can make 
nothing, I would propose to read swa 
htDtder, any-whither (like 8wa htot/lc, 
sioylc). In 1. 765 an excellent cor- 
rection of Grein, while striking out 
hey connects «»5 (which prec^iing 
editors had attached to the word 
following it) with geocor. The 
second \<st makes a slight difficulty ; 
gifS being masc, we should expect 



mynte se ni:fera hwa; r he meahte Bwa 
widre gewindan, and on-weg f^anon 
fle6n on fen-h6pu; wiste Mb fingra gewcald, 
766 on grimes grdpum. paet [he] waes ge6cor siS; 
fait se hearm-scaSa ttl Heorute atedh. 
\ Dryht-sele dynede, Denum eallum wearS, 
I ceaster-biiendum, cenra gehwylcum, 
voorlum ealu-ecerwen. Yrre wteron begen, 
770 rcSe rfinweardae; reced hlynsotle. 

pA wajs wundor micel, poit se win-sele [fcol, 
wi1S-ha3fde hfaro-deirum, fict he on hri'isan no 
fajger ibid-bold ; ac he ptss fa3Ste wajs, 
innan and iltau, iren-bendura, 
'*• 77r) searo-|ioncum besmiSod. pxr frani sylle aheAg, 
medu-benc monig, mine gefii^ge, 
golde geregnad, Jwer fa grdman wunnon. 
pats ne^wcndon t6r witan Scyldinga, 
J'a't hit a mid gemi5te manna senig, 

[flrcndel] might turn liimaelf any whither, and flee away thence in J 
tin' ft'n-pool ; ho knew his fingers' power in gripping the cmel 
wivl«h. That WHS a disflstrous journey, that the harmful ravagor 
nndortook to Heoi-ot ! The lordly hull re-echoed ; aH +iie EfenBs 
dwcvlling in the town, each keen figfiter, [ftud] the earls, had ^eir 
olo spilt. * Both wer« liirioas, thes? fierce doughty champions ; the 
- manaion rosoundod. Then it was a great wdnder that the wine- 
hall withstood tlieee battling foemcn, that the fair citadel fell not to 
tho ground ; but it on that aceonnt woa made fast within and wttli- 
~* with iron bands, cunningly compacted by the smiths. Then 
[•bench, as I heard tell, with gold o'erlaid, was bent 
from ita sill, where the ra^in^ foemen strove. ' ^he Witan 
" ' " never looked forwanl to this, that any man sboald 

^MWi. IN^rbans f^ should be taken 
ta ■ MtniiiDCiion, ««! (pC of 4tMm\ 
rand«rM ' tnok his way,' 'journeyed.' 
'^ MwnrwTi, aai, ot aetmvm. 

— cnudiuna.' 
i.ptof 



'Btraneen 



/mBm. fiUhM, stm«. 



thai it mi^hi i«ij!4 all eudi lihotia. 

"* tflU.xhe foil, or bed. ia wltiil 
theboKJiwaBfixied. 

^ of KHMM, to 



y Gnglvdi vil- rpivd. 
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78Qr h^tllc and Mn-fSg, tobrjpcan meahte, 

, I listum toliican, nymSe lyges ficBm 
» fiwulge on swaSule. Sw^g up-astdg, 
niwe genedhhe ; NorS-Denum st6d - 
atelic egesa, Anra gehwylcum, 

786 J?Ara J>e of wealle w6p geh;^don, 
grf^'lec^S galan G6des andsacan, 
sigeleasne dang, sar wanigean 
helle-hseftan. Heold hine [t6] faeste, 
s§ pe manna waes msegene strengest, 

790 on J?8fem dsege J^ysses lifes. 

XII. 
Nolde eorla hle6 senige J^inga 
)?pnfe cwealm-cuman cwicne forlnetan, 
ne his lif-dagas le6da sfenigum 
nytte tealde. paer genehost brsegd 

ever be able^ with a hostile meetiDg, to break it (ibe mansion) in 
pieces, or craftily destroy it, goodly and decked with bones [as it 
was], unless the bosom of fire swallowed it np in a wreath of smoke. 
A cry up-rose, new enongh ; on the North Danes there fell a ghastly 
terror, on every one of those who from the wall heard the shriek, 
c [heard] God's adversary yelling out his horrid song, his chant, net 
iw vietoijFy [and] hell's captive whining grievously. He held him 
too fast, who, in the day of this life, excelled all men in the great- 
ness of his strength. 

xn. 

The shelter of earls [Beownlf] would not for anything have let 
ihat murderous assailant go away alive, nor counted he his life-days 



780 "Par hdUc Grein proposes hetUcy 
excellent : hut what can we under- 
staod by hdnrfdg, unless that the 
walls of Heorot were adorned with 
the bones of slain enemies, arranged 
in patterns? 

^®^ Uges fai^m. Here we have 
again a mysterious allusion to the 
final destruction of Heorot bv fire, as 



at 1. 83. '8' 8waf>nle ; see 1. 3146,note. 

'** cwealm-cumay lit. 'death-comer.' 
From civealm comes the E. * quell ' 
(* our great quell,' Macbeth) and 
* qualm,' with a meaning modified 
and softened. 

'** genehost f lit. ' most sufficiently/ 
superl. of geneah, enough : Germ. 
genug. lb. hreegd, pf. of hregdan. 



r 



795 eorl Beowulfes ealde Idfe ; 

wolde fred-drihtnea feorh ealgian, 
ins&rea |je6dnes, jjser hie raeahton swi. 
Hie |?iEt ne wiston, fd hie gewin drugon, 

heard-hicgende hilde-mecgas, 
800 and on healfa gehwone ht;jlwan J-ihton, 
, sawle B^can, [J'cet] fone eyn-sca'San 

B^nig ofer eortSan irenna cyat, 

giiB-billa nSji gr^tan nolde. 

Ac he sige-wEcpnum forsworenhEefde, 
805 ecga gehwylcre. Scolde his aldor-geddl, 

on fiem dsege J^ysses lifes, 

earmlic wm-San, and se ellor-gast 

on fe(5nda geweald feor siSian. 

pa pset onfunde, se pe fela seror, 
810 m6de8 myrSe, manna-cynne 

fyrene gefremede, (he [wees] fS.g wiS God,) 

psit him se lichoma l^stan nolde ; 
serviceable to any of the people, TLen raany an earl of Beownlfa 
drew hJB old sword ; he would save the life of his lord and irt&ster, 
that great prince, so far as theymight do ao. They knew not, these 
stout sous of battle, wheu they encountered the strife, and thought 
to hew down on every aido, to seek [Greudel's] life, [that] no iron 
on earth, though of the best, no war battle-aie, would make a dint 
on that fool ravager. But he [Beowulf] had forsworn the weapons 
of war, every edged blade. HU [Grendel's] passing away from 
exiat^Dce, on the day of this life, waa doomed to bo miserable, and 
■ the mighty spirit was to journey far away into the power of the 
fiends. [For] then did he, who many a time ere now, in mirth of 
mood, had wrought crimes against human kind {he was at vaiiance 
with God), find that bis bodily frame would do him no service ; bat 



■"' Grein supplies pat before |ione 


«" he/dq wib God. The allitera- 
tion and Thorkelin's reading show 


ii/n-^ilHim i some such word is neces- 


sary to the sense. 


that this is what stood ori^nally in 


^ v-eanacy^; 866 1.073. 


the MS, ; now only the g and part of 


"" gretan, lit. ' come near, ap- 


the n oi/dff are legible. The oim*. 


proach.' 


sion of KTffii must be due to an error 


*™ feimda, ' enemies ; ' hut doubt- 


of the Hcriba. 


lesa the devila are meant, as the 


»" lic-homa, lit. the 'body-homa' 


enemieB of mankind. 


of the soul its lenant. 



[ 
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ac hine se. m6dega ms&g Higeldces 
hsafde be hondia. Waes gehwaeSer oSrum 

815 lifigende WS. Lfc-sdrgebdd 
atol SBgl^caj him on eaxle wearS 
syn-dolh sweotol, seonowa onsprungon, 
burston bdn-locan. Beowulfe wearS 
giiS-hr^S gyfeSe ; scolde Grendel fonan 

820 feorh-fiie6c fle6n under fen-hle6Sti, 
s^ean wynleds wfc : wiste pe geornor 
f set his fddres w8bs ende gegongen, 
d6gpra daBg-rim. Denum eallum wearB, 
^ aefter p&m wael-raese, willa gelumpen. 

825 Haafde j)&. gefsfelspd, se pe sfer feorran coin, 
— ' snotor and swySferhB, sele HroSgares, 
s/genered wiS ni?5e ; niht-weorce gefeh 
ellen-maerSum. Haefde East-Denum 
Gedt-mecga le6d gilp gelsested, 

830 swylce oncySSe ealle geb^tte, 
inwid-sorge, pe hie sfer drugon, 

theyaliant Mnsman of Higelac held him by tHe hand. EacH was to 
the other hatefal while living. The fiendish monster endured sore 
pain of body 5 on his shoulder a gaping wound was apparent, the 
sinews started, the flesh bnrst. To Beowulf the glory of the fight 
was given ; Grendel was doomed to flee thence, sick to death, under 
the &n-banks, to seek bis joyless abode : he knew all the better 
that his life's end was come, the* appointed number of his days. / 
For all the Danes, after that bloody conflict, their desire was 
accomplished/'^pSe therefore who came from far, the prudent and 
stout-hearted. Had cleansed out the hall of Hro^gar, saved it from 
hostile attack; he rejoiced in his night's work, in his deeds of 
valour. The prince of the kindred of the Geatas had for tbe East 
Danes fulfilled his vaunt, inasmuch as he had assuaged all their 



®** lifigende totJ. Each wished to words variously ; but Grain rightly 

he the death of the other. restores o/icytStSe, griefs, anxieties, 

^^ genered, part, of neriarif to referring to 1. 1420, and other places, 

save ; Goth, nay an, lb. gefeh, MS. : ^^ gebette, pf. of gebetan, to oetter. 

Grein corrects gefeah, ^^^ inmd - sorge, Imoid, O.S. 

^^ onc^iSe, Previous editors had imci^, appears as inwitj or coi^- 

read on cyS^e, and explained the science, in ' Piers the Plowman.* 
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and for J^red-n^^dum jTolian scoldon, 
torn unlytel. paet waes tacen sweotol^ 
syS&n liilde-de6r hond alegde, 
835 earm and eaxle : }7ser waes eal geador, 
Grendles gr&pe under gedpne hr6f. 

XIII. 

pd waes on morgen, mine gefrsfege, 

ymb),agif-heallegu«-rincmonig: 

ferdon folc-togan, feorran and nedn, 
840 geond wid-wegas, wunder scedwian, 
JdSes kstas. N6 his lif-geddl 

sdrlic Jjiihte secga senigum, 

j:dra f e tirledses tr6de scedwode ; 
^Tiii he w6rig-m6d on-weg fanon, 
846 niSa ofercumen, on nicera mere, 

ftege and geflymed, feorh-lastas baer. 

paer waes on bl6de brim weallende, 

griefs, tbeir carking sorrows which erst ihej dreed, and for sad 
necessity had to endure — no little affliction. This was a manifest 
token, when the warrior laid down the hand, the arm, and the 
shonlder; there it was altogether, the tom-off limb of G-rendel, 
nnder the capacious roof. 

XIII. 

Then on the morrow, as I heard tell, many a warrior oame abont 
that gift-hall; the folk-leaders journeyed from fiar and near, over 
wide ways, to behold the wonder, the tracks of the enemy. His 
[Grendel's] severance from life seemed not grievous to any man, 
of those that beheld the footprints of the defeated one, how he, 
with a weary heart, overcome in the strife, doomed and banished, 
bore his life- tracks away from thence to the Nixes' mere.T There the 



*•' ]>re(Mij/dum, lit. * throe-needs/ ®^* feorh-lastas is explained by 

®*^ Orendles grdpe seems to mean, Grain to mean, ' steps taken in order 

that part of Qrendel which was to preserve Ufe.' Perhaps, as/^iorA- 

gripmd and torn off. dolg means ' a deadly wound,' so 

»*» tirleases, lit. ' of him bereft of feorh-lastas may mean ' his dying 

glory.' steps.' 
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atcd ;^^ geswing eal gemenged ; 

Mt on heolfre heoro-^edre weol, 
850 de&^'fsdge de^^, siSSan dredma-leds, 

in fen-fr€R5^ f eorh alegde, 

hs&tSene sawle : f aer him hel onfeng. 
'^ Jjanon eft- gewiton eald-gesiSas, 

swylce geong manig, of gomen-waSe, 
865 .fram mere m6dge, mearum ridan, 
^ beomas on blancum/ pSDr wass Beowulfes 

msbr^ms^ned; monig oft gecwajS, 

pBdtbb siiS ne nor?, be ssfem tweonum, 

ofer eormen^gnmd, oSer n^nig, 
860 under swegles begong, selua ngere 

rond-hffibbendra, rices wyrSra. 

Ne hie hjHS. wSe-drihtei wiht ne 16gon 

water was troubled and bloody, the baunted rolling waves were 
all distnrbed ; niade bot with gore it bnbbled witb streaming blood ; 
discoloured witb Jleatb it weltered, — after tbat tbe joyless one laid 
down bis life in bis fenny refuge, bis beatben soul ; there hell took 
possession of him. 1 Thence back returned the old retainers, as well 
as many a young man, from that joyful expedition, cheerfully from 
tbe mere, riding on horses, — the elder men on white steeds. Then 
was Beowulf's glorious deed talked of ; many an one said again 
and again, tbat neither south nor north, over the vast world, [or] 
beside the two seas, was there any better man under the arch of 
heaven among shield-bearing warriors, [or] more worthy of a king- 
dom. Nor feruly did they find any fault with their kind lord, the 



®** Grain's correction of hdt on, sons of Mannus, mentioned bj 

the reading of the MS., to ?idtan, Tacitus (Germ, 11.) , However this 

appears to me unnecessary. may be, the word, wherever met with 

^ deog, pf. of deagan, from deaw, in sources that are now accessible 

dew. to us, has only the sense of vastness 

^** ffomenr^O€^e, lit. 'joyful way ' ; or hugeness. Thus Ermanaricvs 

gomen or gamen, Engl. game. (Eortnen-riCj Idrmunrekr, HermaiV' 

®*® eormenrgrumd, eormen is in 7'ic) means 'great ruler:' Irmin-ml 

O.H.G. trmtna, irmin ; in O.N. lor^ (the famous Saxon sanctuary de- 

mu/n. See Grimm's Deut. Myth, stroyed by Charlemagne), * the huge 

p. 326. Grinun is disposed to regard pillar:' eormerir or tdjTnun-grundf the 

Irtnino as having had once a per- vast wide earth, 

sonal meaning, and to identify this ' ^^ ncsre = ne wcsre, 

Teutonic divmity with one of the ®®^ logon, pf. of lean, to blame. 

I 2 



gljcdne Hr6Sgai', ac wxs psat g6d cyning. 
HwUmn heaBo-rdfe hled^aa letOD, 

865 on geflit faran, fealwe meai-as, 

pgsT him fold-wegas fegere fjt'ihtoii, 
cyBtum cuSe. Hwilum cyninges fegn, 
guma gilp-hlaaden, gidda gemyndig, 
86 pe ea]-fela eald-gesegena 

870 worn gemunde, word o'Ser fand 
s6'Se gebunden. Secg eft ongau 
siS Beowulfes snyttrum Btyrian, 
and on b^A wrecan sjiel ger^e, 
wordum wrixlan, wel-hwylc gecwteS, 

'^ 875 jiajt lie fram Sigemunde secgan h;^rde, 

ellen-dEedum, uncu^es fela, 

Wselsinges gewin, wide siSaa, 

Jjdra pe gumeua beam gearwe ne wiston, 

fsfehlSe and fyrena, buton Pitela mid bine, . 

880 pone he swylces bwait secgan wolde, 

glad HroSgar, for that woa a ^od king. Sometimes the brave n 
made their ohestnnt horses, famed for their excellence, leap and mn ' 

i races, where the earth-waya seemed to them suitable. Sometimea i 
a king's thane, a man filled fall of Taunting epeechea 
regitatiori, who remembered a Yaat nnmjjer of old sawa, 
fresh story, closely bonnd np with tnith. I The man afterwards began^ 
discreetly to celebrate the enterprise of Bcowulf, aod powerfally to 
recite a tale with skill, to handle them alternately in his disconrse, 
every kind of report, fhat he hud heard tell concerning Sigemnnd i 
and his mighty deeds, much of what was extraordinary, — the I 
strnggle of the Wielsing, his long jonnneys, of those which tiie sons 
of men absolutely knew not (feuda and crimes), except Fitela with , 
him, whom he wished to repeat anything of this sort, as an nnole "i 



"^ puMon, p£ of ]i!,,icmi, to Beem : 
Germ, diinken. 

*" It ia not clear whethor tie gecg 
mentioned here is tbe same aa the 
king's thane of 1, 807, or a different 
person. 

*'■* wrixlan, to change. T!ie word 



seems to imply t^at the Sc6p cel»- I 
brated alternately the praiaei "'■ ' 
Beowulf, and the older gloria 
Sig^mimd the Wselsing'. 

"'• Sij/emunde. See GlosBary of 
Nftuses. 

*'" pone . , . jifcjoji. A difficult ^ 
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edm his ne&n, swd hie & wceron, 
aet niSa gehwAm, nyd-geeteallan. 
Hasfdon eal fela E6t^ia cynnes 
sweordum ges^ged. Sigemimde gesprong, 

886 aefter dedS-daege, dom unlytel, 

sy««an wiges heard wyFm axjwealde, 
hordes hyrde.' He under hdrne stdn, 
»«eUnges beam, 4iia gene^e 
frecne dsfede ; ne W838 him Fitela mid ; 

890 hwaeSre him gesselde, }?aet j^ast swurd f m:h-w6d 
wraetlicne wyrm, ]?aBt hit on wefalle aBtst6d 
drihtlic iren-i draea moi^Sre swealt. 
^Harfde agl^ca ehie gegongen, 
p2Q\ he bedh-hordes briican m6ste 

895 selfes d6me. Ssb-bdt gehl6d, 

baer on bearm scipes beof hte fraetwa 
WaBlses eafera ; wyrm hdt gemealt. 

his nephew, inasi^nch as they were evermore comrades in need 
in every quarrel. They had beaten down with their swords very 
many of the race of the Jotnns. For Sigemund there sprang up, 
afber his death-day, no little glory, since the stont fighter had slain 
the Serpent, the gaardian of the hoard. He, a prince's son, under 
a hoar rock, alone attempted the daring deed ; nor was Fitela with 
him ; nevertheless, it happily fell out for him, that his sword pierced 
the 'Vjfondrous Serpent, so that it struck against th^ock-wall, the 
noble" weapon ; the dragon was killed outright, i^^his prodigy 
(Sigemund) had won by his prowess that he might enjoy by his own 
adjudication the nng4ioard. He loaded a sea-boat ; the heir of 
Weals bore the glittering treasures into the ship's hold ; heat con- 



passage. Thorpe corrects pone to 
^otme, and reads be eatne and his 
nefcm. Probably there is something 
wrong in secgan, lb. swylces; 
stDulcesm'MS, 

^®^ earn, unde : Germ. Oheim, 

®®® geneMe, pf. oigefne^anj to essay. 

*^ ges€Bldef pi. of ge8€Blan, to happen. 

^^ sweaUf pf. of sweltan, to perish. 



®®^ agUeca, This word, which 
seems to convey the notion of inces- 
sant harassing and troubling, though 
usually applied in malam partetn, is 
not invariably so ; here it is applied 
to Sigemund, and in 1. 2592 to Beo- 
wulf himself. 

^** gehlodf pf. of gehladeny to load. 

^®' gemealt f pf . oigemeUan, to melt. 



r 



Se WECB wreccena wide mairoat 
ofer wer-))e6ile, wigendra hle6, 
900 ellen-djedura : he Jiass ter onfiih. 
Si^San Herem6des hild swe'Srode, 
earfoS and elleu. He mid E<itenura wearS, 
on fe6nda geweald forS forlAcenj 
1 sniide forsended ; hine sorh-wylmas 
005 lemedon to lange. He his leidum wearS, 
eallum jeSelingum, to aldor-ccare. 
& /Swylce oft bemearn, teiTau mE61uoi,\ 
\ smS-ferhScB siS suotor ceorl monigi 
^ae fe bim bealwa t<S b<ite gelyide ;,-> 
010 peat J?a!t feodnes beam gefedn scolde, 
fasder a^^elum orif6n, folc gehealdan, 
hord and ble6-burb, hfleleSa rice, 
eKel Scyldinga. He Jr^r eallum wearS, 
ma)g Higeldces manna cynne, 

Bumed the Serpent. This waa notably the greatest of wanderera 
among' lie nations of men, fhia ehelter of warriors, by his deeds 
of Talonr ; he on this account first thrOTe,')( After that Heremod's 
warfare dwindled, his power and might. He, among the Jnt^s, 
was delivered by treason into the power of his enemies, and ead- 
denly banished ; overwhelming sorrows disabled him too lOPg- H« 
became to hia peoples, to all hiB nobles, a life-long care, ^^^ccord. 
ingly many a shrewd freeman often in the earlier times^fewailed 
the expedition of his stout-hearted [prince], who trusted to him for 
boot against bale (protection from imgry), that that king's son 
shonld prosper, tafee to his father's nobleness, gnard the nation, the 
treasure and nheltering burgb, the realm of knights, the father-land 
of the Scyldings. He, on the other hand — the kinsman of Uigelao 



I 
I 



•*' Heretnoclei. On the story of 
tliie Danish Iuek I iinye attempted to 
throw some little light in the article 
devoted to him in the Glossary. 

*"" ear/oiS. Grein rightly corrects 
eafoiS, power ; see 1. 634. 

"" iemede, MS.; all the editors 
correct Innedoa. 

»" snutor ceorl. The free land- 



holders among the Danes deplored 
the expedition of Hereniod, aa the 
same class among the Geatas (1. SOS) 
approved that of Beowulf. J 

*" reSelum,iroai aSela, dat. aftel | 
ortfim ; see I. 852. 

'" eM. The word is expressed in i 
the MS.hy the Bunic letter bearing J 
the same name : Hes ante, page 3J ' 
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916 fre6ndum gefiegra; hiue fyren onw6d. 
Hwilum flltende, fealwe strsbte 
meanim m^tan. p4! wsbs inoigen-le6ht 
scofen and scynded ; e6de scealc monig 
swiS-hicgende t6 sele p&ca he&n, 

920 searo-wundor 8e6n ; swylce self.cyning 
of br;f d-blire, be4h-horda weard, 
tred^pde tirfiBSt, getrame micle, 
cystum gecy^Sed, and his cw^n mid him, 
medo-stig gemsBt ms&gSa hdse.^ 



r^. 



..) 



XIV. 



926 Hr6Sgdr ma^Selode: (he t6 healle^ong, 
st6d on stapole, geseah stedpne hr6f 

-was to all men, to mankind, to his Mends, more gracious ; into 



the other(Heremod) crime entered,*" 

There were times when, racing, they traversed on their horses 
the yellow roads. Then was the morning light come forth and 
shinmg ; manj a stout-hearted fellow went to that high hall, to see 
the curious wonder; even as the king himself, from the bride- 
bower, the guardian of treasured jewels, illustrious walked amidst 
a great company, distinguished by his merits ; and his queen with 
him, amid a bevy of maidens, traversed the mead-path. 

XIV. 

Hrot^gar spake ; (he had gone to the hall, stood on the plat- 
form, looked at the high-pitched roof adorned with gold, and 



»i5 hyne fvren onwod. These 
words have oeen .variously under- 
stood, hyne having been referred by 
different editors to Sigemund, Here- 
mod, and Beowulf. It seems to me 
that the Sc6p means to contrast 
the noble public spirit of Beowulf 
with the wufiil self-seeking of Here- 
mod — * into him crime entered.' 

*i« Hwilum, This line and a half 
seem strangely out of place. 

018 Yot scynded, 'hastened,' which 
makes no sense, we should surely 
read scynend, * shining.' 

*^ getrume micle, 'magnS. comi- 



tante caterv& ; ' this is a thoroughly 
epic passage. 

*** hdse, from hos, a band ; the same 
word as the O.H.G. hansa, 

^^ stapole. The meaning ' pillar, 
given by Grein, will not suit m this 
place. Bosworth in his Diet, gives 
the meaning, 'elevated place,' and 
refers to the Mmhworth Gospels, 
The 'staples' established at diffe- 
rent towns under the Statute of the 
Staple in the fourteenth century, 
seem to have been raised wooden 
platforms, erected in the market- 
place. 



golde feline, and Grendles bond :) 
piBse ansjTie alwealdan jianc 
, lungre gelimpe. Fela ic Id^s gebM, 

930 grynna a;t Grendle: A mti-g God wyrcan 
wimdor aafter wundre, wuldrea hyrde. 
hset WJEs ungeara, fa^t ic jenigre me 
wedna ne w^nde, t6 widan fcore, 
b6te gebidan, fonne bl6de fiih 

936 hftsa shiest beoro-dre6rig st6d. 
"Wed wid sc6fon witena gehwylcne 
fira fie ne wendon fjet tie wlde-ferhS 
le6da land-geweorc MSum beweredon, 
scuccum and acinnum. Nil scealc hafaS, 

940 furh drilitnea miht, dicde gefremede, 
fe we ealle ter ne meahton 
snyttrum beayrwan. Hwa>t ! fjet secgan mseg, 
efiie swd hwylc mjegSa bwA pone magan cende 
aefter gum-cynnum, gyf he6 gyt lyfeS, 

945 Jjffit hyi;e eald metod este wjfere 

Grendel's baud.) ' For this sight be thanks forthwith rendered to 
I the Almighty I Mucli hardship, many griefs have I endured at the 
hands of Grendel ; [but] God the Lord of glory can eyermore work 
wonder after wonder. 'Twas bnt a little while ago that I counted 
not upon receiving relief, to an extended age, from any of my woes, 
when that best of honsee stained with blood and all gory stood. 
"Woea greatly exercised each one of my Witan, who thought that 
they might not, through a long period, defend from foos the land- 
work of the people, from devils and goblins. Now a man hath i 
accomplished, throngh the Lord's might, deeds which all of ob 
hitherto Lave not been able with all our wisdom to compaBa. What! I 
that may she say, — even whatever maiden gave birth (o such a I 
son among maakind, if she yet liveth, — that the old Creator wasf I 



a MS. ("perhapa : 
weak form, as Bu^ge remarks, rather 
than an error of the scribe), instead 
of the proper ^n. pi, afnitp-a. 

"^ towtdaitfeore,]it.'tovri'iiiMie^ 
i.e., to a distant period of life. 



"° in'd scofen in MS, ; the exact -| 
meaning of the line is donbtfol, 

"" mde-ferhn. See 1. 702. 

3"' sceak. We see this word i 
the low Latin mm-escntca», 'hone--| 
groum,' whence marechal, niarsiail. 

'"^e>irfe,pf.ofceniiaT(,to bring forti. 
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beam-gebyrdo. Nii ic, Beowulf, fee, 
secg betsta, me for sunu wylle 
fre6gan on ferhSe : heald forS tela 
niwe sibbe. Ne biS pe senigre gdd 

960 V worolde wilna, j^e ic geweald haebbe. 
Ful oft ic for Idsssan ledn te61ihode, 
hord-weorSunge, hndhran rince, 
ssemran aet saecce. pA j^e self hafast 
dsfedum gefremed, |/8fet pin [d6m] lyfaS 

966 dwa t6 aldre. ^Iwalda fee 

g6de forgylde, swd he nii gyt dyde. 
Beowulf maCelode, beam Ecgf eowes : 
We psdt ellen-^Qrc, estum miclum, 
feohtan fremedon, frecne geneSdon 

900 eafoS uncuSes. USe ic swiSor, 
fast f li hine selfne gese6n m6ste, 
fe6nd on fraetewum, fyl-w^rigne. 

\ Ic hine hraedlice heardan clammum, 

gracious to her in her cMld-bearing. Now will I, Beowulf, best of 
men, love thee in my heart like a son : maintain rightly oar new 
tie of kindred. Nor shall there be to thee the lack of any pleasures 
in the world, over which I have power. Full oft have I for less de- 
creed a reward, places of honour at the hearth, to a meaner soldier, 
one worse in fight. Thou by thy deeds hast obtained for thyself, 
that thy [glory] Kveth evermore. May the Almighty requite thee 
with good, as He even now hath done ! ' y 

Beowulf spake, the son of Ecgtheow :-^* We, with hearty good- 
will, accomplished by [hard] fighting that great work, and boldly 
encountered the power of the monster. I would far rather that 
thou couldst see himself, the foe fully equipped, vanquished and 



*^ hearrirgebyrdo, abl. sg. of heamr *** dom, glory, is not in the MS., 

gehyrdu, hut is suppHed by Kemble, followed 

^** cenigre : see 1. 932, note. by other editors, to complete the 

*** teohhode, pf. of teohhian, to ap- sense, 

point. ®** feohtaUf abl. offeohte. 

»*2 In the translation I have »«> UiSe, &c., lit. ' I would rather 

adopted Grein's correction heor^ grant.' 

weorfiunge, ^"^ fyl-avengnef ' by fall distressed.' 

K 
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on wael-bedde, wriSan )?6hte, 
9G5 jTaet he for hand- gripe minum scolde 

licgean lif-bysig, butan his Kc swice. 

Ic hine ne mihte, fa metod nolde, 

ganges getwseman ; no ic him f a?s geome a3t-fealh 

feorh-geniSlan ; wa?s t6 fore-mihtig 
970 fe(5nd on feSe. Hw^eSere he his folme forlet, 

to lif-wraSe, last weardian, 

earm and eaxle : n6 f aer senige swa |?edh 

fedsceaft guma fr6fre gebohte. 

N6 py leng leofaS Id5-gete6na, 
975 sjninum geswencedj^ ac h}Tie sdr hafaS 

in niS-gripe nearwe befongen, 

balw on bendum : fajr abidan sceal 

maga m&ne fdh miclan d6mes, 

hii him scir metod scrifan wille. 
980 pd waBs swigra secg, sunu Ecgldfes, 

fallen. I thonght quickly to fetter him with hard chains on a bed 
of death, so that he, for the grip of my hand, shonld lie straggling 
for life, without his body escaping. I was not able (since the 
Creator willed it not) to hinder him from going ; therefore I did 
not effectually cling to him, my deadly assailant ; the foe was too 
strong on his feet. Yet he left his hand to remain behind him, for 
a life-defence, his arm and shoulder; the forlorn man has not 
therein after all purchased any comfort. The wrong-doer will not 
for that live longer, weighed down by his sins ; but pain will take 
hold of him closely fettered in its deadly grasp, bale [will keep him] 
in bonds ; there must the wretch, crime-staiued, await his great 
doom, how the pure Creator shall be pleased to assign it to him.' 
Then was the man, the son of Ecglaf , more silent in regard to 



®®* All the editors correct hmid- 
gripe to mund-ffripe, to preserve the 
alliteration. 

^^ The meaning seems to he as 
given in the translation : jxss refers 
to the purpose of the Creator, which 
was adverse to that of Beowulf. 
at-fealkj pf. of at-feljmn, to stick to. 

^ fore^nihtiff. The Saxon poet 
seems to have coined this word^ and 



aho for^escea^ (1. 1750), as literal 
translations oi prtBpatem and pro~ 
ffenies, 

®^^ felSe, gait, footing. 

»" to l%f'wr<i6e : see 1. 2877. The 
meaning is douhtful. Ih. la^ wear^ 
diauy lit. ' to guard his track.' 

®'® mid gi^pey MS. 

^^^ halw, for halu, bealiu 

®^ sunu Ecglaf es, Ilunferth. 
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on gylp-sprajce giiS-geweorca, 

siSSan ae^lingas, eorles craefte, 

ofer hednne hr6f hand scedwedon, 

fe6ndes fingras : foran eeghwylc. 
985 Waes steda nasgla gehwylc st^le gelicost, 

hseSenes hand-sporu hilde-rinces, 

egl unheoru. -^ghwylc gecwa)S faBt him 

heardra n^n hrinan wolde, 

iren *r.g6d, )7«t )7a3S ahl^can 
090 bl6dge beadu-folme onberan wolde. 

XV. 

p& waes hdten hrdSe, Heort innanweard 
fohnum gefra^twod. Fela psbva wa3s, 
wera and wifa, pe pset win-reced, 
gest-sele gyredon. Gold-fdg scmon 
995 web aafter wagum, wundor-si6na fela 

his vaunting ^speecli about his deeds in war, after that the nobles, 
through that earl's prowess, beheld the hand, — the fingers of the 
foe — high up on the lofty roof ; each one in advance. Bach of his 
tough nails was most like to steel, the hand-spurs of the heathen 
fighter, pointed horrors. Every one said that no first-rate iron ever 
so hard would touch them, so as to weaken the bloody war-hand of 
the monster. 

XV. 

Then was the order quickly given, — Heorot adorned within by 
human hands. Much people there were, men and women, who 
garnished that wine-house, that guest-hall. Cloths embroidered 
with gold shone along the walls ; many wonderful sights for every 



^®^ ofer heanne hrof. This cannot 
mean ' above the roof,' for the poet 
had before spoken of Grenders arm 
being taken 'tmder geapne hrof 
(1. 837); the sense, therefore, must 
be as I have rendered it 

^^^ foran (Bghtoylc, Does this 
mean ' each man [saw it — the arm] in 
front of him ' ? 



*^^ The passage to the end of the 
canto is difficult. Grein takes steda 
as an adj., from stede or staede) 
O.H.G. stdtiy ' firm,' ' strong.' 

^^^ egl unheoru] so in MS. Thorpe 
reads eglan heorUy ^ the terrific one's 
sword.' Kemble translates ' the rude 
terror.' I have adopted Grain's ex- 
planation of egl ^^^ hrepe, MS. 
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secga geliwylcum, jjilra f^e on swylc stdraS. 
Wjcs Jja!t beorhte bold tijbrocen swiSe, 
eal innewearil iren-bendum ftcst ; 
heorras t6hlidene ; hr6f ana gena^B, 
1000 ealles ansand, \>& se aglsfeca, 

fyrren-dgedum fdg, on fledm gewand, 
aldres orw^na. N6 j^a^t ^■'Se by5 
t6 befle^nne, fremme se fe wille ; 
ac geeacan sceal sawl-berendra, 
■ 1005 nyde genyded, niSSa bearna, 
grund-biWndra, gearwe stowe, 
fser his licboma, leger-bedde fajst, 
swefeS a>fter 8ymle. \)A wass sjcl and niael, 
psit to healle gang Healfdcnes sunn ; 
1010 wolde self cyning symbel ficgan. 

Ne gefrffign ic J^a msig'Se mdran werode 
ymb hyra sinc-gyfan sel geba;ran. 
Eugon pi tt5 bence blscd-i,gende, 

person, of those that gaxe on ench. That briglit castle, tliongh. all 
feBtened with bands of iron within, was groatly shattered ; the 
hinges bnret open ; the roof alone survived, wholly uninjnred, when 
the monster, stained by his wioked deeds, tnmed to flight, hopeless 
of life. That [death] it is not an eaay thing to flee from (perform 
it whoso wUl) ; hat each man that owns a son], of the inhabitants 
of the ground, the children of qnarrela, compelled by necessity, 
must seek the place prepared, where hia body, imprisoned in its 
narrow bed, shall sleep alter [life's] feast. Then was obance and 
time that Healfdcne's son shonld go to the hall ; the king himself 
would taste of the feast. ll!Nor did I ever hear of a tribe, in a. 
greater body, conducting itself better aroand their treaanre-giver. 



^^ tohlidene, part of tohlidtm, to 
split open. lb. geiiaii, pf, ot ffeneaan, 
serv&ri. 

"ow oj^ioena, lit, 'withoutexpecta- 

""* ffetaean, MS. I have followed 
orpe in correcting geeecan, to 



"™ p«iiy(We,MS. ; Thorpe corrects 

""' leger-bed is ' the grave.' 
""^ srel and mal. 8eeL1611, Sal 
and mai Beems to have been used as 
a. current phrase ; ' hap and tJDM.' 
""^ l)l^-ngende, ht. ' prosperity 
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fylle gefsegon. Faegene gef aegon 

1015 medo-M manig magas fdra 

swi^-hicgende on sele p&m hedn, 
Hr6Sgdr and Hr6Sulf. Heorot innan wa3S 
fre6ndum afylled ; nalles fdcn-stafas 
pe6d-Scyldingas f enden fremedon. 

1020 Forgeaf p& Beowulfe beam Healfdenes 
segen gyldenne, sigores t6 ledne, 
hroden hilde-cumbor, helm and byrnan, 
msfere maBSum-sweord ; manige gesawon. 
beforaij beom beran. Beowulf gep&h 

1025 ful on flette ; n6 he j^sere feoh-gyfte 
fore sc6tenum sedmigan j^orfte. 
Ne gefr^gn ic fre6ndHcor fe6wer madmas 
golde gegyrede gum-manna fela 
in ealo-bence o«rum gesellan, 

Then these prosperous men set themselves down on the benches, 
delighted in the plenty [of the feast]. Their kinsmen in that high 
hall, the strong-sonled Hro^gar and HrotJnnffi joyfully quaffed 
many a brimmer of mead. Heorot within was filled with friends ; 
the Scyldings' tribe by no means did bad acts the while. 

Then the son of Healfdene gave to Beowulf a golden ensign, 
in reward of victory, a wreathed war-banner, a helmet and a 
breast-plate, a ^eat and valuable sword ; many saw [the attendants] 
carrying them before the hero! Beowulf in the hall quaffed the cup ; 
he had no need to be ashamed of that present before the soldiers. 
Nor have I heard tell of many persons giving to others on the ale- 
bench four precious objects enriched with gold in more firiendly 



»<>»* Fatffere, MS. 

• 1015 ffiagas \ara. There is pro- 
bably some error in the MS. here, 
for it is difficult to make sense of 
these words. 

*®" Hrothwulf, Hrothgar's cousin, 
is identified by some with Rolf 
Kraka. See the Glossary of Names. 

*®^^ Deeds of treachery and vio- 
lence so often broke up the feasts 
of the Northmen that it is not 



without meaning that the poet as- 
sures us that no such acts marred 
the harmony of this particular feast. 
See the Heimahringla and Saxo 
passim, 

1022 J follow Grein in correct- 
ing the hiUe of the MS. to hilde\ 
hUde-cumbor is in apposition to segen, 

1028 scotenum, MS. Kemhle and 
Thorpe correctsceotendum, 'shooters/ 
see 1. 1164. 



1030 Ymb JjEBS helmcs hriSf, heafod-beorge, 
wirum bewunden, walan litan heold, 
fset him fela Idfifrecne ne meahton, 
sciir-heard sceS'San, Jjonne scyld-freca 
ongean grdmum gangan scoMe. 

1035 H(;ht l^a eorla hle6 eahta mearas, 
faited-hleore, on flet te6n, 
in under eoderas. para fiuum st6d 
sadol searwum fi'ih, since gewurSad : 
piet wa38 hilde-setl hedh-cyninges, 

1040 fonne sweorda geldc sunu Healfdenes 
efiian wolde. Na?fre on ore licg 
wid-cuSes wig, |7onne wain feoUon. 
And fd Beoivulfe bt^ga gehwajSrea 
eodor Ingwina onweald getedh, 

1045 wicga and waipna: h^t hine wel brtican. 

gaiso, Ronnd the top of that helmet, for a protection of tho h 
twisted with wires, a Wala (?) was an oater defence, so that 
swords, polished and hard, might not dangerously harm it, when 
the shielded waTrior had to go against tho foe. Then the shelter 
of earia [HroBgar] gave orders to bring into the court eight horsea 
with plated head-stalls, in nnder the horse-doors. On one oV theni 
there was a, saddle cnriooaly adorned, enriched and precions ; that 
was the war-seat of the high king, when the son of Healfdene was 
minded to practise the sword-game. Never flagged the battle of 
the far-famed one at the head [of his army], when the carcases of 
the slain fell to earth. And then the prince of the Ingwinas gave 
over to Beownlf the possession of both one and the other, — the 



""" This sentence ia proliably cor- 
rupt; the Bcrilie himself does not 
appear to have understood it. The 
readings above are those of the MS. 
Walrm is taken by some as the ace., 
and tranalafed ' wales,' ' broiseB : ' 
'head-covering warded off bruisea.' 
Grein conceives wala to mean a pig, 
just as he miderstood/p^'A, in 1. S05, 
' the boar device outside protected, 
&0.' A thorough study of ancient 
Teutonic helmets mip-bt, perhsps. 



throw light on the paasage. Of laf | 
nothiog can be made : I follow Gieia | 
in correcting life, boqaests, heir- 
looms, i.e., swords. Seal 795. ' 

'°'* f<eted-hUore, lit. ' plated on 
cheek. 1 

'"*' eodm-ae. Eoder ia the O.N. I 
toSorr, which occurs in the Edda ^1 
(,Srn/n. 26), and is there explained J 
by Liining ' hotse-door ' (i&; horae, ,] 
dyr, door). 

"^' Bre, dat. of fir, beginning. 
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Swd manlice msere f e6den, 
hord-weard hajle'Sa, heaSo-rsesas geald, 
mearrum and madmum ; swd hy naefre man lyhS, 
se pe secgan wile s6S aafter rihte. 

XVI. ^ 

1050 p& gyt aBghwylcum eorla drihten, IT^ . 
pSiTSL pe mid Beowulfe brimlade tedh, 
on f aere medubence maSSum gesealde, 
yrfe-ldfe ; and )7one sfenne heht 
golde forgyldan, f one pe Grendel sfer 

1056 m&ne acwealde, swd he hyra md wolde, 
nefne him witig God wyrd forst6de, 
and f 8BS mannes m6d. Metod eallum weold 
gumena cynnes, swd he nii git d^S ; 
forj^an biCd^t .ghw^r slest, 

horses and the arms, — he had him enjoy them well. Thns like a 
true man did the great ruler, the treasure-warden of heroes, requite 
the [perilous] shocks of war with horses and precious things ; in 
such wise that never will any man undervalue them, who wishes to 
speak the truth according to right. 



XVI. 

Then, moreover, did the lord of earls hestow treasure on the 
mead-bench on each one of those who undertook with Beowulf the 
voyage over the deep, — heirlooms to leave behind them; and he 
gave orders to pay the price in gold of that one man whom Grendel 
jhad wickedly slain, as he would have [slain] more of them, had 
/not all-knowing God, and that man's courage, prevented this 
destiny for them. The Creator ruled over all the children of men, 
as He now yet doth ; therefore is reflection everywhere best, [and] 



^^^ fy^t$, 8 pros. sg. of Uan, illustration of the old Teutonic 

1054 rf^Q companion of Beowulf, theory, that every man has his price, 

who had lost his life while aiding — is of a certain value, greater or less, 

his Jord against Grendel (1. 741), is to the society to which he belongs, — 

paid for at his just value, his wet'e^ is highly interesting. See Wilkins' 

fft/ld, by Hrothgar. This practical Leges Anglo-SaxoniccB, pamm. 



1000 ferh^s forefanc. Fe!a sceal gebidan 

le6fes and IdSes, bg pe longe her 

on Jjyssum win-^lagum worulde briiceS. 

pEer wajs sang and swig Bamod tctgasdere 

fore Healfdenes hilde-wisan, 
10G5 gomen-'\viidu grated, gid oft ■wrecen, 

jjonne heal-gamun HroSgdrea sc6p, 

ffifter medo-bence, m^nan scolde. 
' Finnes eaferum, p6. hie se ftfer begeat, 

hseleS Healfdena, Hna^f Scyldinga, 
1070 in Free-wffile feallan scolde. 

Ne huru Hildeburh herian forfte 

E6tena tre6we : unsynnum wearS 

bcloren le6fum a^t film lind-plegan, 

bearuum and brcjSrum ; hie on gebyrd hruron, 

fore-thought of the mind. Much must he expect of good and ovil, 
who here for a long time, in those days of toil, enjoye the worldV' 
There were 8ong and the din of voicea, mingled together, before th^ _ 
war-leader [the son] of Healfdeno ; the wood of mirth was tonched, 
the tale oft recounted, when Hro8gar'a poet, along the mead- 
bench, WBS to recite [what waa] the delight of the hall : — 

' By Eia!s. heirs, when the peril overtook them, Hnesf the 
Scylding, Healfdene's warrior, was in Priesland doomed toftiir Nor 
sorely had Hildeburh . need to praise the good faith of the Jutes ; 
without her fault she was bereft of her beloved sons and brothera, 






1*' leofei and laSet, lit. 'of what 
is lief and wliat ia loathly.' 

""^ ffoinen-wudu, ' the play-wood,' 
i.e., the harp. 

VK6 jVnnM eaferum. There ie 
much difficulty about tbisopening of 
the Scop's tale. Tliorpe inserts be, 
'concemingi'hefore PVnii(M,and con- 
nects the words with what has gone 
before. 1 am far from certain that 
tbiB doee not give the heat Gense ; 
however, I have followed Grein in 
hifl arrangement of the sentence. 
Fitt'a beira, 'when the peril over- 
took them,' I.e., when i'in's town was 
nttaclied (see the Excartue on thia 



pass^e), defended tiemeelves i . 

well that they caused the death of 

Hnffif, the leader of the attack. 

'"™ Hralfdmia, MS. Healfdena, 

""' Eotetui, though it would nalu- I 
Tally represent the gea. pL of eoten i 
(Jotunn), giant, con on]y be under- J 
stood hei'e as another form of JutM, J 
gen. of Jotim, the Jules. lb. untr 
num. Grein takes the word to be' 
adj.jandjoinaittoiiwMum.&c. Tbiftf 
seems harsh ; I should prefer ta 
gard it as used adverbially, or eUe tO i 
correct itjitifnnig, with Thorpe. J 

'"'* h-iirmi, pf. of hremm, tu fall^ | 
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1075 gdre wunde ; j^aet waes geomuru ides. 
Nalles h61iiiga Hoces d6htor 
metodsceaft bemearn, sy'SBan morgen com, 
p& he6 under swegle gese6ii meahte 
morSor-bealo maga, f>aBr he6 ser maeste heold 

1080 worolde wynne. Wig ealle fomam 
Finnes fegnas, nemne fedum anum, 
faet he ne mehte on psdia meSel-stede 
wig Hengeste wiht gefeohtan, 
n^ fa wed-ldfe wige for|?ringan 

1086 |7e6dnes fegne. Ac hig him ge|?ingo budon, 
pset hie him oSer flet eal gerymdon, 
healle and hedh-setl, j^aBt hie healfre ge weald . 
wiS E6tena beam dgan m6ston, 
and aat feoh-gyftum Folcwaldan smiu, 

1090 d6gra gehwylce, Dene weorSode, 
Hengestes hedp hringum w^nede 

in the shield play : they fell according to their destiny, wounded by 
the spear; that was a sorrowful lady. Not without cause did 
Hoe's daughter mourn fate's decree, when the morning came ; 
when she might behold under the sky her kinsmen slaughtered and 
gone, where erst she had the tnost joy in the world. War swept 
away all the thanes of Finn, except a very few, so that he might 
not, on the place of assembly, contend at all against Hengest, nor 
protect by war that miserable remnant from the prince's thane 
(Hengest). But they [Finn's thanes] offered to him conditions, 
that mey would wholly vacate for him [Hengest] another court, 
a hall and a high seat, so that they might halve the power with the 
children of the Jutes, and that the son of Fol cwalda. [Finn], at the 
distribution of present's, should on each day^do honour to the* Danes, 
should Hberally present Hoagfist^ band with rings even in the like 



^^® ffoces dohtor. Hildeburh ; see term elsewhere, so far as I can 

the JExcursus on this episode in the discover, justifies the interpret 

Appendix. tition. 

^"^2 me^eMede, 'the place of as- ^°®* rviff, MS. j Thorpe corrects 

sembly : ' see note on 1. 236. Grein tvif), 

and Thorpe understand it here, ' field ^^^ toenede, pf. of wentan ; lit. 

of battle,' but no similar use of the 'should habituate to.* 



eftie swA Bwi^, sinc-gestre^num 

faettan goldes, swd he Fresena cyn 

on be6r-sele byldan wolde. 
1005 pi hie getruwedon on tv/A healfa 

fasste frioSu-WEere ; Fin Hengeste, 

elne unflitme, ASum benemde, 

J?£Rt he Jja wed-ldfe weotena d6me 

drum heolde, piet pair fenig mon, 
1100 wordum ne worcum, wEere ne braece, 

ne Jmrh inwit-searo tefre gemrenden, 

)?6ah hie hira beag-gyfan banan folgedon, 

|je6deiilease, f& him swii gejiearfod wjbs. 

Gyf Jionne Frysna hwylc frecnan sprEece 
1105 )'a)8 morSor-hetes myndgiend w^re, 

Jjonne hit eweordes eeg sySSan scolde. 

AB wtes gerefned, and icge gold 

degree (with presents of precionB things [made] of plated gold), as I 
he wonld enconrage the kindred of the Frisians in the beer-halL i 
Then on both sides they ratified a firm treaty of peace; gmnen- ] 
gaged to T[p"B;pBt "" oath, strongly and without strife, that ha 1 
would honourably maintain that sad remnant, by the judgment of 1 
the Witau, so that no mau there should by woi-d or work break j 
the treaty, or with crafty malice ever make mention of [the past], | 
although they, ruler.lesa, followed the slayer of their own ring. 
OTver, aa they had been compelled to do. If, then, anyone of the ' 
PrisianB should with rash speech make mention of that murderoua 
feud, then the edge of the sword was to avenge it. 

The oath was taken, and gold brought forth from the hoard. 



""^ jrea-lafe. The remuant of the call to mind. ■ 

Dwiish followers of Ilnfef, who, after "** tnynilffiend, pres. part, of 1 

their maater'a fall (descrihed in the tnifodgian, to remind, 
frapnent commonly cftlled the Bnftfc '"" iySSrni, MS.; Thorpe rewla 

o/Jlina6«iY7), took service with Finn, ffipB3cton,to coitipoBe;butOTeindte8 

the Frisian king^. »e5p, from MSon (Genem, 1. 16S5), 

"" genteenden (read gemteadon) is which he heJieves to he there used 

suppoBed by Grein to come from a in the sense of ' avenge.' With thia 

verb otherwise unknown, yemanian, yerh he identifies the dyfifinn of the 

to corrupt; hut it ?eems hatter to lest. These assumption^ are both 

suppose a genumum connocted with doiibtfial and the paisago remains . 

jiiminn, til declare, and ijemnnnv, to ()hpi;ure. 
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ahaefen of horde. Here- Scyldinga 
betst beado-rinca waes on bsel gearu. 

1110 Mt jjsfem dde waes eS-ges;^ ne 

swdt-fdh syrce, sw;^ eal gylden, 
eofer iren-heard, seSeling manig 
wundum awyrded : sume on wael crungon. 
H^t P&. Hildeburh, tet Hnaefes dde, 

1115 hire selfre sunu sweoloSe befaestan, 
bdn-fatu baBrnan, and on bsel d6n 
earme on eaxle. Ides gnomode, 
geomrode giddum. GiiS-rinc astdh ; 
wand to wolcnum waBl-fyra maBst, 

1120 hlynode for hlsewe ; hafelan multon, 

ben-geato burston ; fonne bl6d aatspranc, 
IdB-bite lices. Lig ealle forswealg, 
gsesta gifrost, p&rsL pe pfBT giiB fornam : 
b^ga folces waes hira bleed scacen. 

The noble warrior of the soldier- Scyldings [" Hnaef] waa made ready 
for the funeral pile. At the pyre might easily be seen the war- 
shirf stained with blood, the swine all of gold, the boar-helm of 
hardest iron, many a noble disfigured by wounds : some had 
fallen in the carnage. Thea^, at Hnaef s burning, Hildeburh bade 
them commit her own sons to the burning heat, ^ burn their 
bodies, and on the pile reduce the hapless ones to ashes. The lady 
groaned, uttered sorrowful cries. The warrior mounted upwards ; 
that greatest of funereal fires rose to the clouds, roared before the 
mound; the heads melted, the gates of the wounds burst; then 
blood gushed forth, from the gash made in the body. Fire, that 
greediest of spirits, swallowed up all those whom war had there 
swept away ; for both nations their welfare was departed. 



1107 ^^g^ jq-Q commentator, so far m* sunu, MS. ; read suna. 

as I know, has been able to explain i^*^ eaxle, Thorpe corrects axe, 

this word satisfactorily. ashes, which I have followed in the 

"" stoyn. The crest surmount- translation, 

ing the iron helmet was a hoar made "** henrgeato, A strange com- 

of gold. In the next line eofer sim- pound, not elsewhere met with, 

ply means ' helmet.' "'* M-bite, lit. * hostile bite.' 

L 2 



XVII. 

1126 Gewiton him p& wigend wlca nedsian, 
fre6ndiim befeallen, Frysland geseiin, 
hd,mas and heah-burh. Hengest pA gyt 
Wffil-fagne winter wiuiode mid Finne 
.... unhlitme ; card gemunde, 

1130 Jreah fe he meahte on mere drifan 
hringed-stcfnan. Holm storme weol, 
ivoa wis winde ; winter y'Se beledc 
is-gebinde, oS'Siet oSer com 
gear in geardas ; swa mi gyt deS, 

1135 yA. J:e Byngales sele bewitiaS 

wuldor-torhtan wcder, p&, wjes winter Bcacen ; 



XVII. 

Tlieii the warriors, deprived of their friends, departed to Tisit 
the Bettlements, to see Frieslatid, the hamlets and high bnrgh, 
Hengest, during the winter, the enotny of moving waters, stiB 

dwelt there with Finn (?) ; he bethought him of his 

native place, though^e could not urge his ringed- stemmed ship^ 

' the sea. The water boiled under the tempest, straggled. 
t the wind ; winter locked the waves in icy bonda, till a new 
year came to the farm-steads, even as it now still doth, for those 
that continnally watch for the gloriously bright weather. Then 
■was winter fled; fair was the bosom of the earth; the wanderer- 



"" Gev:iloii, Hilars remniuiEg 
warriors disperse to the liomes ns- 
signed to them in different parts of 
f nesland. 

""* Tfol'/ijne ; wxl, rolling or 
niBhiiig water, fag, iiifensua ; said 
of the winter, hecaiiae it fetters the 
numiiig waters with ice. Ih. mid 
^nnel, MS. 

"■" A wnrd is wanting in the MS., 
of whith only / remaiue ; Grein sup- 



Elies eSies. Ih. vnhlitme has not yet 
Hen sfttiarBctorily explained. Thocpo 
corrects wiflittne, 'without diasen-. 

"^ Af, MS.; ne, Gtrein, 

"" »de, MS. i Thorpe reodB le^t, 
and translates ' a happy moment. 
Perhaps we should take it aa the gen. 
agreeing with affni/al&i, ' at a time 
perpetually recurring.' For frf Grein 



I 
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faBger foldan bearm ; fundode wrecca 

gist of ^eardum ; he t6 gym-wrsece 

BwiSor p6hte fonne t6 sse-Mde, 
1140 gif he torn-gem6t f urhteon mihte, 

faat he Eotena beam inn-gemunde. 

Swd he ne forwymde worold-raedenne, 

jjonne him Hunldfing, hilde-le6man, 

billa shiest, on bearm dyde : 
1145 |?8BS waeron imd E6tenum ecge cuBe. 

-Swylce ferhS-frecan Fin eft begeat 

sweord-bealo sliBen, tet his selfes hdm ; 

siSBan grimne gripe GuBldf and Osldf, 

^fter s»-siSe, sorge msendon, 

guest [Hengest] longed [to set out] from the farm-steads; he 
thought ratner" on a woeful vengeance than on a sea voyage, if he 
naight carry to the end the deadly conflict, on which he, the child 
of the Jutes, inly meditated. So he repudiated not the custom of 
the world, when [Fkm] laid on his lap pfnTilnfir^gj that war-flashing 
sword, that best of blades : its edges were well known among the 
Jutes. "Thus the courageous Finn afterwards was overtaken by 
foul slaughter at his own home, when Guthlaf and Oslaf, after their 
sea-voyage, made mournful mention of the cruel death-struggle, 




1^'^ wrecca (Eng. * wretch '), exile, 
wanderer. Hengest was the com- 
mander of one of those hands of 
rovers, with no home but their ships, 
who at that time infested the Nor- 
thern seas. 

^^*'^ he ne forwymde, I follow 
Bieger's explanation of this difficult 
line. Hengest, though secretly plot- 
ting Tengeance, did not rebel against 
the established customs; and when 
Finn, anxious to heal the breach, 
'laid on his lap,' «.c., presented to 
him, the good sword Hunlafing, 
Hengest accepted it. 

^^** on bearm dyde, EttmUUer 
and Grein take these words to mean 
^ plunged into his bosom,* and to de- 
Ecribe the murder of Finn by Hen- 
gest. But cf. 1. 2194, where a nearly 
similar expression occims, which can 



only be understood of making a pre- 
sent. See also 1. 2404 

^^** ecge. The double edge of 
Hunlafing had often been used by 
Finn agamst the Jutes with terrible 
effect. 

ii<* Swylce is difficult of explana- 
tion : perhaps it refers to what has 
been said before of the secret designs 
of Hengest. lb. begeat, pf. of begitan, 
to reach, overtake. 

1148 gri^nne gripe, rightly referred 
by Rieger to the struggle in which 
Ilnsef had fallen. 

'^*' niaendon. Against the com- 
pact which had been made, that no 
mention of enmities past should be 
allowed. Gu61af and Oslaf, on arriv- 
ing in Friesland from Denmark, 
freely bewailed their slain coiuftry- 
men — ^hostilities then recommenced. 
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1150 ffitwitoii wedna difcl ; ne mealite w^fre m6d 
forhabban in hreSre. pA wscb heal hroden 
f'e6nda feorum, swilce Fin sla^gen, 
cyning on corSre, and se6 cw^n numen. 
Sce6tend Scyldinga t6 scypum feredon 

1155 eal in-gesteald eorS-cyninges, 

swylce hie a>t Finnes hdm findan meahton, 
sigla searo-gimraa. Hie on ste-ldde 
drihtlice wif t6 Denum feredon, 
Iseddon t6 le6dum. Le6S wass asungen, 

1100 gleiimannes gyd ; gamen eft astdh, 
beorhtode benc-sweg ; byrelas sealdon 
win of wunder-fatum. pti cwom Wealbfeiw ' 

forS, 
gan under gyldnum hedge, faer pa g6dan twdgen, 
sjteton Buhter-gefiBderan, ]?a gyt wa^a hiera sib J 
a^tgaadere, ' 

reproached him [as the author of] their portion of griefs ; nor 
could Hcngest's wavering mind restrain itself in his breast. Thea 
was the hall adorned with the lives of foemen, inasmuch as Pinti 
waa slain, the king in hia conrt, and the queen taken away. The 
archers of the Scyldings carried to the ships all the hoiwehold stuS 
of the land-king, whatever they were able to find at Fiim' 
Btead., jewels curious and precious. They carried the noble ladj in 
their voyage to Denmark, led bor to [her] people.' 

The sung waa sung, the gleoman'a tale [told] ; after that pastime 
arose, the noise on the beaches was lend and shrill ; cup-bearew 
handed wine from wondroualy wrought jars. Then came Weal- 
theow forth, with a golden coronet on her head, to go to where 
those two good Mends, nncle and nephew, sat. Still 



iita j^n fliEgfti. I hiiva attempted 
to give an intelligible view uf this 
singular epiaode in the Excm-nix re- 
IstiHK to it. 

■I" seo eiom, Hildeburh. 

"" eor^ ' ctpiingfs, 'land -king,' 
having a fixed residence and defined 
territory, ns appuaed to the ' eea- 
kinpis,' who had neither. 

""' ftyrete, eui>-hoarui's. Tho woid 



ne- 
r in 

ime ^H 
-en ^1 
aal-H 
lere^H 
lem-^H 



occurs often in the Lavi» o/EtheOert, 
and is there always feminine. 

"** aHMcr-gef/Biiertm, ' of Wn on 
the father's side.' SuA/er is connected 
with the Germ, gesekwuier. Nearly 
the some woid is used in the Tra- 
velier'i Song, 1. 48, to » 
relationship between Ilr 






there callecli] 
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1165 sBghwylc oSrum try we. Swylce j^aBrHunferSjjyle 

aBt f6tum saBt fredn Scyldinga; gehwylc hiora 

his ferhSe tre6wde, [nsere 

|78Bt he haefde in6d micel, pe&h pe he his magum 

drfaest aBt ecga geldcum. Spraec p& ides Scyl- 

dmga: 
"Onf6h fissum.fuUe, fre6.drihten min, 

1170 sinces brj^ta ; pn on sseluni wes, 

gold-wine gumena : and to Gedtuni spraec 
mildum wordum, swd sceal man d6n. 
Be6 wi<5 Gedtas glaed, geofena gemyndig, 
nedn and feorran : fii nii . . . . hafast. 

1175 Me man saegde, faet fii for sunu wolde 
here-rinc habban. Heorot is gefselsod, ^ 
bedh-sele beorhta : briic f enden f li m6te 
manigra medo, and finum magum laef 
folc and rice, f onne pu forS scyle 

1180 metodsceaft se6n. Ic minne can 

glaedne Hr6Sulf5 |?aBt he pa geogoSe wile 

peace between them ; each was true to the other. So also HnnferS 
the orator sat there at the feet of the Scyldings' lord ; each of them 
trusted to his sagacity, that he had great wit, — although he was 
not staunch and true to his own kinsmen in the game of swords. 
Then the Lady of the Scyldings spake : * Take this cup, my lord 
and master, dispenser of treasure ; happy and glorious be thou, 
generous friend of men ; speak to the G-eatas with mild words, as 
one ought to do. Be thou gracious towards the Geatas, and mind- 
ful of gifts, from near and from far; thou now hast [peace]. It 
has been told to me, that thou wouldst gladly have the brave knight 
for a son. Heorot, that bright ring-hall, is cleansed ; enjoy while 
thou mayst the mead of the many, and leave to thy sons people and 
kingdom, when thou must depart to see the Godhead. I know my 
pleasant Hro6wulf, that he will honourably uphold the youth, if 



***^ ruere = ne ware, Hunferth "'* A word begimiing with / has 

had killed or caused the death of his dropped out of the MS. Ettmiiller 

own brothers. See 1. 587. suggests /r»6w, peace. 

*^^' ^co/wMi. A lengthened form ^"* for mnu ; see 1. 947. 

of gtofOf CTom gifu. 



drum healdan ; gyf H ^^ fonne he, 
wine Scyldinga, worold ofljetest. 
W(5ne ic Jia't he mid g6de gyldan wille 

1185 uncran eaferan ; gif he [lict eal gemon, 
hwset wit t6 willan and t6 wor Smyndum, 
Timbor wesendiira ter ^rna gefremedon. ** 
Hwearf J^a hi bence, pxr hyre byre w^ron, 
Hri5Sric and IIr6Smund, and hseleSa beam, 

1190 giogoS flstgEederei fier se gtSda sa^t, 

Beowulf Gedta, be f^m gebriiSrum twEem. 



XVIII. 

Him wEea ful boren, and fre(5nd-laSn 
wordura bewitgned, and wunden gold 
eetum geedwed ; earm-redde twd, 
1195 hra!gl and hringas, heals-bedga mfcst 
f&ra pe ic on foldan gefraegen hiebbe. 
Nsenigne ic under swegle s^lran h;frde 

thou, tbe Scjldings' kindly lord, ahonldst leave tlie world before him 
I ween tbiit ho will reqnite our heirs with good, if he bethinketh "^ 
him of all that, which we, in regard to hononra, erst performed for 
his plcasnre and dignity while he waa yet an infant.' Then ahe 
tnniod by the bench, where her sons were, HreBrlc and Hrofi- 
rannd, and [other] eons of warriore, the youth aitting together j 
there tbe good knight, Bcownlf the Geat, Bat beside the two 
ttrethren, 

xvni. 

To bim a cup was borne, and a friendly invitation offered, and J 
twisted gold gracionaly bestowed ; two armlets, raiment and rings, J 
[and] tbe largest collar that I have ever beard of in the world; \ 
No finer piece of jewellery nnder the sky did I ever hear of aa being I 



^ gemon, pres. of gemunan, 



follow) 
wreaths.' 
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8110 H^t p& gebe6dan byre WihstAnes, 

haele hilde-de6r, haaleSa monegum 

bold-dgendra, f aet hie bsel-wudu 

feorran feredon, folc-Agende, 

g6dum t6-g6nes : nii sceal gl6d fretan, 
3115 (weaxan wonna leg), wigena strengel, 

pone |?e oft gebdd isem-sciire ; 

fonne strsela storm, strengum gebsbded, 

8c6c ofer scyld-weall, sceaft nytte heold, 

fe'Ser-gearwum Ids fldne fulle6de. 
81*20 Hum se snotra sunu Wihstdnes . 

acigde of corSre cyninges j^egnas 

syfone [to-som]ne pa selestan, 

e6de eahta sum under inwit-hr6f. 

Hilde-rinc sum on handa baer 
8125 83led-le6man, se pe on orde geong. 

Naes p& on hlytme hwd )?aBt hord strude, 

sySSan or-wearde ^nigne dsfel 

Then tlie son of Wihstan, tlie man daring in war, commanded a 
host of heroes, owners of manors, that they (owners of vassals) 
should bring wood for the bale-fire from far to where the good chief 
lay : — now must the flame consume (the lurid fire wax high) the 
strongest of warriors, who often stood against the iron shower when 
a storm of arrows, urged by the string, flew over the shield- wall, 
the shaft performed its office, [and], equipped with feather gear, 
ministered to the arrow. 

Truly the prudent son of Wihstan summoned together from the 
court seven kings* thanes, the best, and entered, himself the eighth, 
under the fatal roof. A certain warrior who went at the head bore 
in his hand a lighted torch. It was not then a matter of lot who 
should plunder the Hoard, after the men saw some part remaining 



•^** weaxan, MS., which Grein tan only. lb. strengd, MS. Kemble 

takes in the sense of 'consume'; and Thorpe suggest |7en^e/; «^7*6n^e«^, 

wyrdan, Thorpe. The word is pro- Grein. 

bably corrupt; but taking things as ^"® /e8«?e7*, MS. Ib.Jlanefull eode, 

they stand, 1 prefer, with Heyne, to MS. \ liana fyll eode, Thorpe, 'the 

place lie half-line in a parenthesis, fall of arrows went ' ; see fuJrcode in 

and make strengel the object of fre- Grein's Diet, 
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GRENDLES MODOR, 

XIX. \ 

Sigon fid t6 sltepe. Sum sdre ongeald^^ 

aifen-reste, sw&, Lim ful oft gelamp, 

BiSSan gold-sele Grendel ft^arode, 

unriht aifnde, o15Ba3t ende becwom, 
12B5 swylt ajfter synnum. J?a3t geayne wear^, 

wid-cu^ werum, f'Ectte wreceud ^A gyt 

lifde fefter IdSum, lange frage 

sefter guS-ceare, Greiidles m63or. 

Ides, agljec wif, yrm^e gemunde, 
12G0 Be6 ]:e wieter-egesan wuniau scolde, 

II. 

XIX. 

Tlien sank they to sleep. One paid doarly for bia evening rest, I 
as had liappened to them fall oft, since Greadel had occupied thu 
gold-hall, and accomplished wrong, nntil hia end came, death after^ 
sin. That was [cleailj] seen, widely known among men, that aa J 
avenger jet snrvived the foe, a long while after the periiona battl& 1 
— Grendel's mother. The woman, the monatrons witch, brooded I 
over her misery j^she who was doomed to dwell among fhe terrorsl 
of waters, the cold streams, after that Cain became the murderer of I 



Book II. Although the MS. haa 
no hre^k at this pJace hejond one 
of tbe usual sectional divisions, the 
arran^ment trhich makes a new 
book commence here is not an arbi- 
trary one. The poet seems to take 
a frefih dapartura from this point; he 
recapitulates Bkortly the events de- 
scribed in the fore^ing Book as if he 
vtere addressing himself to a Ireiib 



audience, or as if be wished to gi^SH 
a certain independeuce to Ibepreeenf 
book, so that it might stand alone 
Rnd tell its own story, even if thoa 
to whom it came we're unacquaintai 
with the ]?irst Book. Kven tbeaffiiii' 
tion of Orendel to Gain ia ban il 
sisled upon afresh, just aa in Book X) 
I. 107. 

131J !n!rfidf,ji[. o( iniria 
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cealde stredmas, siSSan Cain gewear^ 

to ecg-banan dngan br^Ser, 

federen-maege. He fd &g gewAt 

morSre gemearcod, man-dredm fle6ii, 
1266 westen warode. paiion w6c fel^ 

ge6sceaft-gdsta; W8a<*];8fera Grendel sum, 

heoro-we^ rtt, bftteTip, Se aet Heorote fand 

waaccendne wer wiges bid^m; 

l^asr him agl^eca aet grsfepe wearS; 
1270 hwaeSre he gemunde maegenes strenge, 

giuifaBste gife, J?e him God sealde, 

and him tb &nwaldan dre gelyfde, 

fr6fre and fultum. pjr he |?one fe6nd ofercwom, 
-v^ gehnaegde helle gdst ; |?d he hedn gew&t, 
1276 dredme bedsfeled, dedS-wic se6n, *^ , ^ 

man-cyimes fe6ndj And his m6dor |:d gyt, 

gifre and galg-m6d, gegdn wolde 

his own brother, his feither's son. He then, stained with guilt, 
branded with murder, departed, fleeing from human joys, [and] 
dwelt in the wilderness. Thence woke to life a troop of the spirits 
of old time ; of these Grendel was one, a raging were-wolf. He had 
found at Heorot a man, awake and vigilant, awaiting the conflict ; 
there the monster was at grips with him ; nevertheless he [Beowujf] 
bethought him of his strength and vigour, those ample gifts which 
Grod delivered to hina, and in him as the Sole Rnler sincerely trusted 
for comfort and succour. By this he overcame the fiend, laid low 
the hell-bom spirit ; then he [Grendel], the foe of mankind, abject 
and deprived of joy, departed to visit the abode of death. And his 



1^ ged-^ceaft-gagta. See 1. 1234. 
Oio or geo Tueaning of * old,' * an- 
ciently/ geosceaft (which only occurs 
in these passages) seems to mean 
much the same as frumsceaft, 1. 
46. 

^'^^ heoro-wearh, Wearh, or wearg, 
O.H.G. ivarg, Icel. vargr, * wolf,' but 
with a notion of wickedness and 
cursedness attached to it. Grimm 
points out the same word in several 
Slavonic languages as used for the 



devil : Pol. tot-og, Bohem. wrah, 
Serv. wrag. Hence came 'were-wolf, ' 
the French loup-garou, the supersti- 
tions connected with which m the 
Middle Ages and far earlier were 
countless. In the Laws of Canvie 
the devil is spoken of as wod-freca 
were-iotUf, — (Grimm's Devi, Myth, 
948.) Ileoro has an intensive force. 

»27» gim-y MS. ; Kemble, Thorpe, 
and Grein correct gin-. 

1*77 galg-m od, lit. * gallows-minded. ' 



i/ 



sorhfulnc siB, sunu ]7e(5©wTecan. .<?-/ 

Com fa tii Heorotc, |"a?r Hriiig-Dene 
1280 gcond |:a:!t sa^ld sw^fijD ; \:a J^ivr sona wearB 

edhwyrft eorlum, siSSan inne fealli 

Grendles in6dor. Wtea se gryre Iressa, 

efne swA micle swd biS ma;'g<Sa cPctft, 

wig-gryre wif^B be wsepned-mea, 
1285 Jjoniie heoru bunden, hamere gejiuren, 

Bweord swite faft (swin ofer helrne), 

ecgum fylitig, andweard scireS.- 

J7d wais on heallc lleard-ecg togen, 

sweord ofer eetlum, sld-rand matiig 
1290 hafen handa-fieat ; helm ne gemunde, 

byrnan side, p6. Line fc br<'tga angedt^ 

He6 wais on 6fstt*, wolde lit J^anoii 

feore beorgan, p^ he6 cnfunden wses. 

motber yet, ravenous and wrathful, desired to set fort.li on a di-ead 
enterprise, signally to avenge ter roq. Then camo she to Heorot, 
where the Bing-Danea lay asleep ahont that palace ; then there waa J 
Boon a, panic among the earla, when Grendel's mother bnrat in. 
The terror waa leas [than in the time of Grendel], even in propor- 
tion as is the strength of maids, the fear inspired in warfare by a 1 
woman, beside an armed man, when the banded sword, hammer- I 
beaten, the fBnlohion stained with gore (the.boar above the hehnet) 
with trenchant edge, sheareth downright. ^Tlien in the hall waa 
the hard edge drawn, the swoi-d above the seats, many a broad 
shield, firmly clutched, was apreared; [no one] thought of helmet, 
nor broad corselet, when the terror seized him. She waa in haste, 



•■" tumi feod virecan, MS.; but 
there aeems to be no way of mailing 
seuM of tlie pasaasre, but hy aup- 
posing a compound verb, ^eod-v>re- 

""' edhim/rfl, lit, ' a twrning hiick.' 
"" bunden perhaps refars to the 

Bword being etaaneddiflereat colours, 

BO SB ta have a bauded appearance. 

lb. OBjmrm ia a vox irfiiotn. 

"" iwinoferhetme. These words 

are completmy out of pkce, and 1 can 



only suppose that tlie poet intro-B 
duced dieni because he coidd not| 
otherwise obtain the alliteration. 

"*' ecgum ^htig, doufrhty witb 
edgea ; OTi&toeard, right opposite, t ~ 
ihIbfi'so. pyhtiff is restored by Thorp' 
the word ie now eflaced liom t' 
MS. ; Thorkehn has dghttig 

"""* togen, part, of teon, to dra'w. \ 

'■"^ /iD/BJi,part. of Ac66nfl,toheava 

13C3 ^ffirf,^ 3gt, ot/cofli, jfovernadl 

by bcorijiiii. 
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Hra^e he6 ae^linga knne haefde 

1295 faeste befangen, p& he6 to fenne gang; 
s6 waes Hr6Sgdre haeleSa le6fo8t, 
on gesiSes Md, be ssem twe6num, 
rice rand-wiga, J:onte pe he6 rajste abreilt, 
blsed-fbestne beonD Naes Beowulf f ser, 

1300 ac waes o^r in sfer geteohliod, 

aefter maSSum-gife, msferum Gedte. [genam 

Hredjn wearS on Heorote; he6 under hcolfre 
cuSe folme. Cearu wa^s geniwod 
geworden in wicum ; ne waes J:aet gewrixle tU, 

1306 l^aet hie on bd healfa bicgan scoldon 
fre6nda feorum. pd waes fr6d cyning, 
hdr hilde-rinc, on hre6n m6de, 
syBSan he aldor-j^egn unlyfigendne, 
jjone de6restaD, deddne wisse. 

1310 Hra^ waes t6 biire Beowulf fetod, 

sbe wished to get safely with, life out from thence, as she was dis- 
covered. Suddenly she had taken fast hold of one of the nobles, as 
she went to the fen ; that was to HrotSgar the most beloved among 
his warriors, in the rank of a retainer, by the two seas, a powerful 
shield-warrior, whom, in the midst of prosperity, she carried off 
while asleep. Beowulf was not there, for another lodging had been 
before assigned to him, the great Geat, after the bestowal of the 
treasures. There was uproar in Heorot: she took, covered as it^ 
was with blood, the well-known hand. Distress was renewed, pre- 
vailing in the dwellings ; nor was that a good exchange, that they 
on both sides had to buy with the lives of friends. Then the sage 
king, the hoary warrior, wias in a fierce mood when he knew that 
his leading thane was bereft of life, his dearest friend dead. 
Quickly was Beowulf fetched to the bower, that soldier blessed with 



1W8 a^^^ pf, of abreafan, or 
abreotany the meaning of which seems 
to vary. In several places the mean- 
ing of killing, crushing, destroying is 
certainly the right one. Here and 
in 1. 2930 it is doubtful whether 
the notion is not that of ^carry- 
ing off.' 



1300 
1302 



in « ' inn,' lodging. 



genam, Grendel's mother 
takes down the gory hand and arm 
of her son from the roof. 

130* on ha healfa, Ettmiiller ex- 
plains, on the part both of Hrothgar 
and of Grendel's mother. 

i«io fetod, part, oifetian, to fetch. 
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sigor-etldi^ secj^. Samod i6r diEge 
e6de eorla eiim, a;Bele cempa, 
self mid gesiSam, pcor se snotera Md, 
t (^JiwicSre him alwalda jefre wille, 
1316 Eefter wcA-spelle wyrpe gefremman. 
Gang fA Epfter fl(5rc fyrd-wyrl5e man 
mid his hand-3cale, (heal-wudu dynede), 
ysct he fione wiean wovdnm. linn?gde, 
fredn Ing>(finaj fra;gn gif him wffere, 
_1320 a?fter neod-ldSu, niht getifese. ' . 



Hr6Sgar maSelode, helm Scyldinga: 
Ne frin pu iffter sifehim; sorh is geniwod 
Denigea le6dum ; dead is ^schere, 
YrmenlAfea yldra broSor, 

victoty. Together ere day went, attended by his earls, the noble 
warrior, himflelf witb bis retainers, where ttie sagacions [king] 
awaited, [to sec] whether the All-Ruler wonld ever, after these 
aorrowfal tidings, work ont a. change. Then walked along the 
floor the illnfltrions man, witb his attendant troop, (the hall-timbera J 
made a din) that be might accost that chieftain, the lord of the Ing- I 
winas ; he aaked if he had. bad, after [that] preBsiiig summons, an I 
agreeable night. 




pothgar spake, the Scyldings' safe-guard : ' Ask not after [myjJ 
welfare ; sorrow ia renewed for the people of the Danes ; jEacIier«-J 
18 dead, YrmouJaf's elder brother, who knew my secreta, and was ■ 



lii! fgrln mtm. Beowulf waa one 
— and the chief — amouR a number of 
oarls; Bee^/temi mm, I. 207. 

'"' The opposite to loea-^eU, 
woeful tidings, is god-ipeU, gospel, 
good tidings. 

'"' haiid-acnle. koIu, or icolit, ia 
iihoal, or ' pcliool,' as when Miilors 



epeakofaschool of porpoises. Ib.dyn>>l 
ede.. The flooring of the hall creakelP 
and groaned under the hero's tread g 
cotDUBre the ' Gemuit sub poudeiw 
cymlia sutilis' of Virc'il (ACn. i" 
413). 

"" Iiiffteimi. The Inffwiruu latM 
the IngiBvonea of Tacitus. 
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1326 min rdn-wita, and min rsfed-bora; 
eaxl-gestealla, j?onne we on orlege 
hafelan w^redon, |?onne hniton feSan, 
eoferas cnysedan : swylc scolde eorl wesan 
. . . 8fer-g6d, swylc ^schere waes. 

1330 WearS him on Heorote t6 hand-banan 
wael-gaest waefre. Ic ne wdt hwaa^r 
atol aesie wlanc eft-siSas tedh, 
fylle gefraegnod. He6 |?a fsfehBe wraec, 
pe jjii gystran niht Grendel cwealdest, 

1336 jjurh hsestne hdd, heardum clammum ; 
forjjan hevt<5 lange le6de mine 
- wanode and wyrde. He aBt wige gecrang, 
ealdres scyldig, and mi oSer cwom 
mihtig man-scaSa,wolde hyre maBg wrecan, 

1340 - ge feor hafaS fsehSe gestseled ; 

faBS pe jjincean maeg |?egne monegum, 
$e pe aefter sinc-gyfan on sefan gre6tep^ 
hreSer-bealo hearde. Nii se6 hand ligeB, 

my connsellor, who stood by me shoulder to shoulder when wo in 
battle had to gnard otir heads, when battalions hurtled together, 
and boar-helms crashed ; even so should [every] earl be very good, 
as -^schere was. A restless demon was his destroyer in Heorot ; I 
wot not whether the pest exulting ip. its prey has returned again, 
rejoiced by its banquet. She has avenged the quarrel, in which 
thou IdUedst Grendel yester-night, in violent fashion, with hard 
grips,^ because he too long had thinned and destroyed my people. 
He fell in battle, forfeiting his life ; and now another has come, a 
mighty and guilty destroyer, [and] would avenge her son, and has 
far off established the feud ; on account of which many a thane may 
be iU at ease, who giieveth in spirit after his treasure-giver, in hard 



1S96 eaxl-gegteaUa, * shoulder-com- lowed in the translation, 
rade.' ^^^ wyrde, pf. of toyrdan, to in- 

1829 j^ word is wanting; Grain jure, 
supplies (Bghwyh, ^**^ * These lines are very obscure. 

ffrfrcBgnod, MS. Thorpe reads Compare ^ncean tnceg with tn€Bg of- 

gefrrfroa, comforted ; Kemhle and \yncan in 1. 2032. l^egne monegum 

Grein gefagnodj which 1 have fol- must refer to ^schere^s thanes. 

N 
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the Daniah kings, &nd stored np in a. strong castle on & liigh rock, 
with fonr gates. This castle would be the here-hyrhie hurh of onJ 
jxiem. According to Saxo, the castle was stormed by some ' EeUee- 
pontinos,' aided bj the spells of the witch Gudron ; bnt we are not 
told what became of the treasure. 

Jacob Grimm, in the Deutsche Mijthologie, p. 283, wonld connect 
hroeiiiga viiih the M. H. G, briaen.breia, (nodare, nodisconstringere). 
In the necklace of Freyja he sees the necklace of Aphrodite (Hi/i 
to Ven. 88), and also her love-compelling girdle {II. XIV). 
nnderstands by men, not ' treasure,' but ' necklace.' 

Bonterwek (H. Z.XI. 90) declares that e»rcnan'iila.nai, (Bee 
]. 1208), and hroeinga meiie, stand on the same footing. Eurenan-atan 
(jarhnaeteiim in the Bdda) is, he says, the topaz or chrysolite, from 
the Chaldaic word for the gem, jarkdn. Similarly, Brosinga corre- 
sponds accurately to the Eastern name of a 'red-glowing precious 
stone,' B^rusin. With this view may be compared Sir F, Palgrave'a 
derivation of Cadmon from the Chaldaic b°Cadmon, ' in the be- 

Dr. Simrock (Beowulf, p. 185) thinks that the Skald who 
wrote the Hamarsheimt took the expression Srw'nga men from this 
passage in Beowulf, using, however, a more correct orthography. 
He understands by it, ' the jewel of the Brisinga ; ' the Briainga he 
identifies with the Harlunga, whom llamer, a Gei-man poet of the 
thirteenth century, speaks of as living in the castle of Burlenburg, 
near Breisaoh. The ' Tmelunge-hort,' mentioned by Maraer, is lu 
Simrock'a view the gold of the Harlnngs, and := the Brisingek 



With the aid of the particulars collected in Grimm'i 
the subject may be pursued farther. From the poem called 
DietericJie Fludd (written in the fourteenth century, but the sub- 
stance of which is much earlier) we learn that the grandfather of 
the famous Dieterich of Berne, of whom we read so much in the 
Nibelungen Lay, was Amelunc. Amelnnc had three sons, Diether, 
Ermrich (Eormenric), and Dietmai'. Diether had for his share 
of his father's kingdom, Brcisach and Bavaria, His sons were 
called the Harlunga, — a name the origin of which presents many 
difficulties, with which we have here no concern. Their uncle 
Erririch persecuted the Harlunga, and slew them by treaoheiy. Of 
this event there are many versions. In the Villana Saga, Ermenrek 
storms the castle of the Harlunga, makes them prisoners, and baa 
them banged. In the Qiwllmburg Ohronide, the date of which 



I 

I 

I 
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the end of tte tenth, oentnry, Ermanarieua is said to have lived in 
the time of Attila, and reigned over all the Gotha ; after having 
canaed the death of hia son Frideric, we are told, ' patrneles snoa 
Embricam et Fritlam patiholo enspendit.' Now Embrica and Fritla 
are the Harltinga. Among many sonrcea where we find them men. 
tioned, not the least intoreating ia the Traveller's Song. Among 
the vassals of Eormanric, the poet visited Hethca and Beadeca — 



Emerca and Fridia correspond to Embrica and Fritla. 

These Harlnnga possessed a qnantity of gold, which, after their 
destruction, came into the hands of Ermrich. In Dieterielis FliicJit, 
Dieterich, the eon of Dietmar, saja of hia nncia Ermrich, er kdl daz 
Harlunge golt, ' he has the gold of the Harlnnga ; ' and also, ho 
adds, the hoard won by hia &thor Dietmar. 

It ia clear therefore that the Harlunga had a treaaure, and that 
this treaanre fell into the hands of Ermrich or Eormenrjc. The 
connection of the Harlnnga with Breisach and the Briagan, whence 
they might easily have been called ' Brisings,' is eqnally clear. In 
the part (ending at 1126) of the Ghronicon Urspergense, which ia 
written by Eckehard, he aaya, — ' Est antem in confinio Alsatiaa 
caatellum vocabnlo Brieach, de qno omnis adjacena pagna appellatnr 
Brisachgowe, quod fertnr olim fnisae illornm qni Marhivgi dice- 
ban tnr.' 

Brosiiiga may withont doubt be corrected to Briainga. ' The 
collar of the Brisings, the jewel and the preciona vesael,' may be 
considered to be equivalent to ' the gold of the Harlnnga.' I now 
think that to should be rendered ' to,' not ' at,' and that the meaning 
of II. 1198-9 is,— that Hama (the Heime of German legend), as Eor- 
menric'a follower, took away the collar of the Brisings, i.e., the 
Harlungs' gold, to the bright city or castle which had been bnilt by 
Eormenric. The worda wliich follow, according to the nsnal pnnctua- 
tion, cannot be easily explained. In German legend wo are told that 
Heime, with Wittich, after having been in the service of Dieterich, 
passed into that of hia uDcle Eormenrich, but we hear of no quarrel 
ensuing between Heime and Eonaeorich, Perhaps the semicolon 
should be placed after /eaift : ' he (Hama) meddled with, interfered 
in intricate qnarrele, or hatred ; he chose the lasting advantage of 
Eormenric' For the aenae otfualli, compare lines 1281 and 222(5. 

The paasiigc in the Edda may jifrliapri be csjiliiinud by supposing 
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that, from the fame of the Brisinga men, any collar or necklace of 
imarkable richness and splendour was called by the same name. 
The necklace of Freyja was a ' Briaings' collar,' i.e., all that ww 
splendid and sumptuoas. 

If this bo the coiTect view, an interesting field for enqniiy ig.. 
opened out. The Brisgau was on the Rhine ; the Rhine- valley, tha 
teeming sonrce of so many beautiful legends, part of which appear 
in the Nibelungen Lay, must be considered a£ having already given 
birth to a variety of lays about the Hariunga of Brisach and their 
nuele Ermenrich even at the early period from which Beowulf 
dates, — lays which had passed beyond the limits of Germany, and 
become popnlar iu Scandinavian lands. 



I 



FINN AND HN^IF. 
Lines 10C8-1159. 
Finnea eaferum 

lasddon t6 leiSdura. 



My translation of this cnrioua passage will have made tolerably I 
clear in what sense I understand it ; but some further elacidatioa | 
seems necessary. 

The Fragment on the Fight at Finnesburg (Grein'a Bihliolhek, L | 
341, Thorpe's BeowuJf, 227) evidently relates to the sa: 
tion as that which is the subject of this episode. Its incidents, 
however, all the editors are agreed, must have taken place he/ore 
those recorded in the episode. It breaks off imperfect at the fall of 
Hneef; how the fight went after that we can partially gather from 
the agreement which the combatants came to at its close. 

Grein {Jahrl. fib- Rom. u. Eng. Lit. IV. 269) conceives of the 
series of events in the following manner. Finnesburg, or Finoes 
ham, was in Jutland ; the Jutes (Eotan), as well as the Frisians, 
were Finn's subjects, Hntef, a Danish chief, (probably the person 
named in the Traveller's Song, 1. 29, as the ruler of the Hocings), 
with sixty followers in his train, among whom was Hengest, ' 
staying with Finn as a guest. Finn caused his Frisians to setl 
upon his Danish gnosts treaeheroualy by night; they defended ■ 
themselves stoutly ; the fight lasted for five days ; at last Hnasf feUif 
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covered with wonndj (Finnesb. 43). Hengest then took the com- 
majid of the remainiiig Daoes. Finn, having lost nearly all his 
men, conld not go on fighting' ; so he made a, treaty with Hengest, 
nndertaking to bnild new qnartera for the Danes, and to treat them 
as liberally as his own men, it being understood that neither party 
was to rip np old sores by alluding to their recent strife. Eildeburh, 
Hiitefa sister and Finn's wife, follows her brother and her sons to 
the funeral pile. All the survivors of the fight now go to Friesland 
(1. 1126), Finn's proper home, and there pass tho winter. In the 
spring Hengest nourishes thoaghts of vengeance, but a man called 
Hnnlafiug etaba him with a sword and kills him. The Danes GuSIaf 
and Oalaf cross the sea, avenge his fall by killing Finn, and carry 
Hildebnrh away with them, together with ail the plunder of Finn's 

To this arrangement there are, I think, several fatal objections. 
The scene of the battle cannot be laid in Jutland, because in 1. 10?0 
Hncef ia said to havo fallen in Fres-wiel, i.e., Frieslaad. Nor is 
there any support either in the Fragment or the Episode for the 
notion that Finn was the aggressor, and treacherously attacked hia 
Danish guests. The speech put in the mouth of Finn, (Fiuiiesb. 
11. 2-12 r note especially lines 10, 11) is that of a king aroused in the 
middle of the night by the light of fires kindled by hostile torches, 
and encoaraging his men to defend theniselves bravely. Moreover, 
this view leaves it unexplained who Hunlafing was, and why he 
slew Hengest. 

The sequence of events seems to me to be this. A force of sisty 
Danes under Hntef the Seyldiug, aided by some Jutes under Hengest 
the sea-rover (1. 1137), have made a night-attack, treaeheronsly 
or otherwise, on Finn's burg in Friesland. The Frisians muster; 
Finn cheers them on ; the Danes and Jutes are driven into a hall, 
and defend it stabbomly; at last most of them are killed, Hntef 
included. Two or more of the sons of Finn by bis qneen Hildebnrh 
(the daughter of Hoc, and therefore related to Hnief the ruler of 
tho Hocings, T. S. 1. 20) have fallen in the battle. After the fighta 
treaty is made between Finn and Hengest, as described by Grein. 
The importance of the stipulation that no allusion shall be made on 
either side to past feuds is well illustrated, as Rieger remarks, by 
the story of Ingeld and Fi-eawine (U. 2024-206f!), where a blood-fend 
is re-opened in consequence of such allusions being made. In lines 
1125-7 it is described how the surviving Danes disperse themselves 
abont Friesland, visiting tho lands that had been assigned to them. 
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Hengeet remains with Finn, who, desirons to remore all feelings of 
emnit}', ' lays on his lap, ' (1. 1144), as a preBent, the sword Hanl&- 
fing. Hengefit acceptB it, bnt secretly plots revenge for the death 
of HnH>t. What follows is obscure; it seems that GuSlaf, one of 
the Danish defenders of the hall at the battle of Finnesbnrg, had re- 
tnmed to Denmark aft«r the treaty ; he now comes back to Friesland, 
with Oalaf, and probably other Danes ; they begin to talk of the 
former stmggle ; hence the fend is re-opened, and hostilities recom- 
mence. This time the Danes and Uen^est are too Eti«ng for the 
unfortunate Finn ; bis castle is stormed, and he is slain in hia own 
hall ; Hildebnrh and all his wealth are carried anay to Denmark. 

The raids of Hnsf and Guj^laf are evidently enterprises of the 
same kind as the historical raid of Uygelac to Friesland, described 
in onr poem, and mentioned by Gregory of Tonrs. 

With the name of the sword Hanlafing, compare HruHfiiiy, L 145?, 
and NcEgUng, I. 2680. 

The fame of TTnm f the sea-king mnst have spread far ; 
times, as often happens in the shifting phases of legend, bis native 
place was transferred to the south of Germany, to Swabia, Simrock 
qnotes from an old life of Louis le Debonnaire the following 
genealogy of the Empress Hildegard : ' Godofredns dux genuit 
Haochingnm [Hoeing], Hnoehingna genuit Nebi [Hnaef], Nebl 
genuit Immam, Imma vero genuit Hiltegardam., beatissimam 
reginam.' HOdegard was a Saabian princess, and died in 733. 

It is remarkable that the Hengest of Beomulf aeemB to be con- 
nected with the Jates, while the famous Hengest who settled in 
Kent, A.D. 419, was also a leader of Jntes. Possibly we may 
identify them, for although the recitation of the episode at Heoi'oli 
cannot be placed many years before the death of Hygelac, which 
we know to have Jiappened in 511, yet there is no means of deter- 
mining how many years before the date of the recitation the eveata 
described in the episode may have happened. 

A Hangiat is mentioned by John of Wallingford (Gale's XV.' 
Scriptores, p. 533), as a Goth or Dane (for he looks upon it as much- 
th6 same thing) who was ' omnium paganorum sccleratissimus,' and^ 
cruelly devastated Ganl at some time not stated. 

Finn the son of Folcwalda (1. 1089) is clearly the ' Fin Folcwald-! 
ing,' namedasrnleroftheFrisiankininthorntue^kr'gSoHj, 1. 27. Al 
Finn, the son of Godulf, is mentioned in the Canterbury ChroniclOtj 
under 547, among the ancestors of the Northumbrian Ida. 

All the cditorM agree iu uudfrsUmding by Eolcna, ICvlatniit, 
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Jntes. Yet, as Eieger the Danish critio remarks,' the dat. Eotemtm 
seems to reqaire a nom. Eotenas, giants, not Eottm, Jutes. Bieger 
argnes with great ingenuity that by Eotenas we should simply 
understand ' enemies,' and that the poet was not thinking of the 
Jutes at all. The giants of the old mythology came to be regarded, 
as Christianity gained the upper hand, as demons and enemies of 
mankind ; he compares the expression ' the foul fiend ' for the devil; 
and maintains that not only throughout the Episode, but also at 
1. 421 and 1. 902, Eotenas should be translated ' enemies.' Could any 
passage in another author be pointed out confirming this use of the 
word, I should be disposed to adhere to Bieger's view ; till then I 
must suspend my judgment, merely remarking that, as to Botermnij 
there can be little difficulty in assuming it to be a lengthened and 
abnormal form of Eoimn. 

^ Hopfner u. Zacher, 2^8chnfi, 1871, p. 400, 
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^^LTHEKB. — A Idnaman of Wiglaf ; therefore of the stock of the Wag' 
in^dings, and related to the royal family of Sweden, the Scjlfings ; 
line 2604. 

-jEsoHBHB. — A Danish noble, carried off by Qrendel's mother io her noc- 
tumal raid on Heorot; 11. 1323, 1329, 2122. 

-^BAKSTAJT The father of Breca ; see below. 

'Bbowttlf. — A king of Denmark, of the Scylding line, the son of Scjld and 
father of Healfdene ; U. 18, 53. 
Much has been written on the origin of the word: Grimra (Deut. Myth. 
342) considered it to be a name of the woodpecker, ('bee-wolf on account 
of its preying on bees), and connects Beowulf with the Latin Picna, who 
eeemed to him to stand in the same relation to Satumus as Beowulf to 
Woden. This etymology ia now r^arded as fanciful. Miillenhoff 
(Haunt's ZeiUchrift, VII.) dedaively rejects it, and adheres to the theory of 
Kemble, who, in the preface to his voffiion of the poem published in 1837, 
drew attention to the occurrence of the name Bfaw in the genealogies pre- 
served in Florence of Worcester and the Saxon Chronicles, and connecting 
Beownlf with it as an enlai^ed form of the name, propounded the view that 
by this Beaw or Beowulf, (who appears in the genealogies among the 
ancestors of Woden) is meant the god of husbandry (A.8. hi^ Germ, bauea, 
' to cultivate'), whether we regard him as anindependent deity, or take Beowa 
to be a name indicative of a particular aspect or side of the divinity of 
Woden. Mr. Kemble quoted a Latin MS, of the fifteenth century (one of 
the Oottonian M8S. in the British Museum), in which Beowulfus is named 
as the father of the epontfmi and mythical lonnders of the Northern nations^ 
Cinrinciua, GothiiSj Juthus, Suethedus, Dncus, Wandolus, Gethus, Freaus, 
Geatte. 

So far as the origin of the name is concerned, this view leaves nothing to 
be desired. Beawa or Bcowa, meaning ' cultivator,' is the original name ; 
by the addition of 'wulf ' as a termination of honour, it becomes Beowulf; 
just as we find Sai-wulf, Beorn-wulf, Cuth-wulf, Sige-wulf, alongside of 
HKsa, Beorna, Cutha, and Siga. But it seems to me that no evidence has 
-yet been adduced sufficient to warrant the assumption of a hitherto unknown 
Teutonic deity, Beawa. May not the name be more amplv regarded as a 
personifled conception, invented in order to prive stability an^ permanence to 
& thought which would otherwise have soon vanished and been forgotten P 
The traditions of the North did not end at Woden ; to the Teutonic peoples 
of the fifth century he appeared as a semi-divine hero and conqueror, subduing 
countries, making laws, end founding religious institutions ; but they con- 
E E 
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ceived of the eommuuitiea over wliich he obtained nn ascendancy ae BJieadf m 
existing, nay as having long previously occupied the eeat^ when; he found 4 
them. Nevertbelea«, they had no detinite traditionB on to their pre-Wodente ' 
condition ; only they felt certain that they tilled the ground and understood 
the use of armB, and perhaps had some glimmering lecolleclions of early 
niiprations and toovemenla of tribuB, whether by land or sea. In the artieleB 
on ' Scef ' and ' Scyld' we shall again have occasion to invettigate the early 
Teutonic consciouHnesB -which ia here in question. Beawa, wbom the 
genealn^B place eight generationB before Woden, aeeroe to me [o exprees the 
conviction exisliiig among all the Teutonic peoples, and thus pat into shape 
by the genealogists, that long before the time of Woden, the precious art 
of cultivating the ground and the atationaty life of husbandmen had been 
introduced among their progenitors. 

The name Beowulf is of eingularly rare occurrence ; ve, however, meet' 
with a BowulfuB (Bowulf), in AJcuin's Letters (ed. JalT^), who was abbot 
of Fulda between 780 and 802. 

-^Bbowdu, Bon of Eegtheow ; L 343, el pimim. The father of the hero of 
tlie poem was not a Gent but a Swede, being of the Wmgmundii^ 
stock, and of the race of the Bcylfingg, the royal fondly of Sweden; 
see U. 2603, 2607, 2814. Hrethel, the king of the Gealas, ga-ve him hia 
daughter b marriage (1. 374) ; after which Kcgtbeuw appears to haTO 
resided at the court of his fatlier-in-law ; for we are told that hisyoung 
son Beowulf was taken into the grand&ther's house at the age of se^en 
years (L 2428), and &om that time brought up with llrethel's own aonl, 
and treated as one of them. To Hrethel succeeriad Hsathcyn hU 
second sou, who waa killed in battle by the Swedes uElpr Ongentbeow. 
Ueethcyn's younger brother, Hvgelac, succeeded hiin^d during fail 
reign found no moi« faithful and loyal supporter of bts throne than bia 
nephew Beowulf, who is called ' Hygelap's thane,' and ' hearth- 
comrade," (II. 194, 342). The adventures Ifth Grendel and Grendel's 
— TiCTther happen in Hjgelac's lifetime. &gwult ncwncpanied the king 
on his imfortunate expedition to FriaritfA, in wliich Hygelac waa 

"BUed, and Beowulf with difficulty e9cn>el(U. 2366, 2367). Returning 
to Gotland, be refused to take advantagft of the youth and helplesa- 
ness of Heardred, Hygelac's heir, in o]M|to i^'^e himself to supreme 
power, Wn defended the kingdom ^^nfc '''^ minority (L 2377), and 
served him fiuthfully during his brief reign. Ileardred was attacked 

^and slain W the Swedish king Unela, for having sheltered his rebellioiis' 
nephews, Eanmund and Eadgils, the sons of Ohthere. Beowulf then 
became Kii^ of the Oeatas, and also, it would seem, (1, 3006), after tha 

^eath of Hrothgar and Hrothwulf, of the Danes. Aiter a glorious 
reign of fifty years, (1. 3209) he engaged in tbat combat with a flre- 
breathing serpent, wUch l^A^Bulgect of tbe last thousand lines of the 

Eim. Scorched an^puMfled by tbe dragon's breath, Beowulf dies; 
obsequies are ctfllMW vith the greatest pomp : and after his 
body baa been conlunied by fire, a lofty mound or barrow, (which 
evidentlv atJUj^^ten the poet wrote, bore the name of ' Beowulfs 
Barrow^ (L2Snf is raised over bis Ewhes. lie was probablT, in tbe 
conception of tnFwriter, succueded on the throne by Wiglaf. his only 
remaining kinsman (1. 2813). ^ 

From historical sources we derive absolutely no bformation about the 
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liero Beowulf. He ia not named bj Saxo Grammoticua, nor by Snorri, 
eitbur in the Baiaskritii/ia or in tiie Prose Edda. tjtill, aa bia uncle 
Hy^lac, the Gbocbilaicus of Gregory of Tours, is undoubtedly Mstorif al, it 
■would nut be safe to affirm positively that Beowulf is imluBUirical, however 
largely tbe element of the mythical and marvellous entere into tbe narrative 

Siinrock maintains that it is imposMbla not to recognise tbe god Thor 
under the mask of Beowulf. Tbe diagon-fl^t corresponds, be says, trait 
for trait, witb Thor'e battle with tbe Midgard snake, wbicb he kills, but is 
fatally poisoned in the conflict. The paiiillel, however, is not quite bo dose. 
Thor in the first -pXaceJiekes for the Mid^^ard snake ; he brings him to tbe 
iurface, and a furious Bght ensues, in which the snake spoutA out floods of 
poison ; the giant Hymir, in terror, cuts tbe line, and the snake sinks to t!ia 
bottom ; Thor goes away, not a bit the worse for the poison. It is only in 
the second flgbt, which happens at tbe general ' twilight of the gods' that 
Thor, after killing the Jtidgard snake, ' falls dead upon tbe spot, suffocated 
with the floods of venom which the dying serpent vomits forth upon him .'' 
Whichever legend be the older, that given in the Prose Mdda, or that in 
Betywnif, it may he granted that the later writer probably borrowed some 
circumstances of his story Irom the earlier ; but it cannot be conceded that 
Buch a slight resemblance warrants ua in identifying Beowulf with. Thor. 

lu the valuable paper before referred to* on ' Sceaf and bis Descendants' 
Miillenhoff' reads into the simple descriptions of tbe poem an inffenious kind 
of iDj'thical tdlflgoiy. Grendel symbolizes tbe wild destructive forces of 
unbridled nature, the havoc-causing iiurricane or inundation. The sea and 
rivers overflow the land, and destroy and drown ; then Beowulf or Beawa 
appears as an aoernaicug, a protecting deity, and tears off one of the invader's 
anna ; the flood subsides ; but in Grendel's mother rises ^ain and destroys 
life ; this time, however, there is but one victim. Beowulf agab appears 
and ' purifies the whole mass of tbe waters ' (1.1622) so that all danger is at 
en end. That is — cultivation, industry, and mechanical skill have triumphed 
over the wildness of nature. 

'Bbeca. — A prince of tbe Biondings, a people living near the Geaf as. He con- 
tended with Beovnilfin a swimmmg match; 1506,531,583. As 
'Breoca,' he is named in the Traveller'g SoTig, L 25, as ruling over the 



^AiB, 11, lOr, 1261. 

D.XG-asAPii', — An earl among the Hugaa, in tjie employ of the king of Fries- 
land ; killed by Beowulf; L 2501. 

Bebe : (the Danes) ; Beorht-D , East-D , Ga^-D , Hring-D , 

NoriS-D , 8uS-D , West-D ; 11 1, 16, etc. 

""T^SILa. — A son of Obtbere and grandson of Ongentheow king of Sweden ; 
befiiended by Beowulf; L 2393. Perhaps he is the same as the Eadgila 
mentioned in the Travella^e Sting, L 93, as the lord of the MjTgings ; if 
60, he must have hved in permanent exile from Sweden, for the Myrg- 
ings dwelt in Holstein. But it seems more reasonable to connect him 
with the Adila son of Ottar, mentioned by Snorri in the Hdmskringla 
as one of tie Yngling kings of Sweden. 

EANMttSB. — A brother of EadgUs, slain by Weohstan the Wiegmunding', 
father of Wiglaf; L2011. 
ssA-nxs. — A headland on the shore of Gotland, near the treasure- 
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^feoL-iF.— A Dane, the father of Hunferth ; 11. 499, 590, 980, 1465, 1808. 
^CQTHEOW,— A Wfe^mundiog, the father of Beowulf ; see art. 'Beowulf.' 
EcQ-WELA. — A Bamab king-, aatecedeat to the date of the poem, wIiM 
heirs were persecuted hy Heremod; 1.1710. . 

EiA. — Ttae of tbe fouf sons of UeeJfdeue king of Denmarlc. The Boccnd half I 
of tha line in which lia ie named (L Q2) is wanting in the MS. 

HjTde ic |»iBt Elan cwen 

Heatbscymnges heals-gebedda , 

'I heard that Ela's queen the consort of the | 

wsr-lilie Scylfiog.' In the HeiintkHitgla, Adils Mug of Sweden 
a Saxon maiden named Yiss ; war Weaka out between the Danes and 
Uie Swedes; Helge, son of Ilalfdan, the Danish king-, invades Sweden, 
carries off Yrsa, and makes her his wife. This aeems to he exactly the 
stale of things referred to in the above-cited jnsesge ; but it is anothaf 
son of Healfdene, Eia, — not Halga ot Ileltre,— who has ' the Scylflngli 
consort ' to wife. The missing words might he restored thus : — 
Ilyrde ic ftet Elan ewen [Yrsa hatte] ' was called Yrsa.' 

EoFOfi, or loFOB.— A Geat, the Bon of Wonred and brother of Wulf ; ha 
slays Ocgentheow in tattle, and is amply rewarded by Hjgelac ; 
11. 2486, 2964, 2003, 2907. 

'EoiLssi. — The name is conjecturally restored by Thorpe (whom Grein 
follows) in 1. 1060, where the MS. has geoinar. He seams to be spoken of 
as the son of Offa, the king whose court Thrydo (or Mod-thrydo) seeka 
'across the fallow flood.' In the genealogiea of the Saion Chronicles, 
Ethelwerd, Nennius, aud Florence, Eomter ^peara as the son of 
AngBltheow (or Augen-geat), the grandson of Oife, and tbe great grand- 
son of WermuDd. In our poem he is described as the Idnsnian of 
Heming, and the ' nefa' (grandKiD or nephew) of Garmund (Wennund). 
-EoBMENHic— A king of the Goths, the Jormunrekr of the Edda, where it u 
said of him that he married Swanhild, tbe daughter of Gudron and 
Sigurd, the Si^fried of the 2iSielumen Lay. The author of the 
Travfilfr'g Sonrf saya that he lived a long time witli Eonnanric, tha 
' Gotena cyning,' who treated him very generously. The ' Emianaricus' 
of Jornandea, an Ostrogolhic king; whom Gibbon mentions as ' the great 
Hermanric,' inasmuch hb his life falls within the third and fourth 
centuries, must be distinguished from the Eonnenric of our poem, who 
must be assigned to the sixth. All that is said of him is, that Hama 
incurred his enmity, for something done in connection with tbe Brosinga 
men; 1.1201; see'Hama.' For the meaning of the name Eormennc 
see note on 1. 869. 

EoTiN. — The editors agree in underatanding the Jules of Jutland to he meant, 
In the Saxon OhronideB the forms Jotum and Jntna occur, which imply 
a nom. pi. Jotan or Jutan. A body of Eotan, or Jutea, under Hffli|est 
are said, in the remarkable episode respecting Finn, to have jomed 
Ilacef the Danish leader in the expedition against Finn's Capil&l and 
kingdom, 11.902, 1072, 1081, 1141, 1145. 
-Finn.— A king of Friealaud, the son of Folcwalda ; U. 1068, 1081, 1096, 1128, 
1146, &c. See tbe Eicuraua. 

Fjtkla.— TheSinflotlioftheSWa, HeistheaonofSigemund, andatthesama 
time hia nephew, being the oflspring of a union between him and hia 
sister Signy. In the Helgnkmda Svndinffubima he appears assotaated 
with Sigemund in the pursuance of a blood-feud against his etep&ther . 
Siggeir. But in the account, parallel to that in Bevwtdf, givenin tl~ 
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Vobunga Saga, of Sigurd (Sigemiind'a Ban) lifling the UoBrd, not Fttok, 
but Hegin appears aa iiis conipanioii. 11. 870, 889. 
EotcwiLDA.— The father of Finn ; 1, 1089. 
^'T'REiWiRB. — The daiighler of Hrothgw, giyen in marriage to Ingeld prince 
of the Heathobards ; 1.2022, 
PiBBAB. — The Fins meotioned in Btmmdf, to whose land Beowulf conies, 
after accompliBhing the swimming match with Breca, are sup- 
posed by Petersen fquoted by Thorpe) to he the people of the district 
of rinved, near Gotland. But it ia quite as likely that tlie poet 
was thinhj Tig of Finland ; for, as GrundCvig justly remarks, if Beowulf, 
in escaping from the rout of Hygelac, could swim from Frieeland to 
Gotlaud, why should he not, especially when in the prime of youth, 
rwim from Giotland to Finland F 
Fbamcait. — The Franks ; subjects of the Merovingian kingdom ; U. 1210, 

2912. 
Fbesak, Fkiban, FaiaAH. — The people of Friesland, dwelling between tho 

Ems and the Rhine ; 11. 1093, 1104, 1207, 2503, 2912, 2916. 
Fbbblonb, FBEB-W.SL, Fetslawd.— Friesland ; 11. 1070, 2357, 1126, 
■«^ODA,— A king of the Heathobards ; see ' Ingeld ' ; 1, 2026. 
GABMirifn (Wermund). See ' Offii ' ; L 1962. 

Gkatab, (Gu5-G , SiB-G ^— , Wede^G ) j Icel. Gautar. The people 

of Gothland; Sw. Gota-land, Ice!. Gautland. Gothland (better written 
Gotland) ia, speBking roughly, all that part of the Scandinavian peninsula 
which lies soutb of Stockholm, and east of the Skager Rack. 
The name of the town or settlement where the kings of the Geatas resided 
is nowhere given in Seoiculf, 

Without entering here into the complicated question as to the relation 
tietween the Geatas and the Goths, it may be mentioned that in the first part 
of the Seinakringla, which contaics the histoiy of the early Swedish kings, 
fiequent mention is made of the Gautar, a people distinct from and frequently 
at war with the Swedes. We read of East Gautar and West Gautar, who 
are Hometimea at war with one auother, Christianity was first introduced 
among them in the time of Olaf Tirj^wesen, when Rogfusvald Jarl was ruler 
of West Gotland, i.e., aome years before 1000, in which year Olaf lost hia 
life at the battle of SwoUd, 

GiFBAB. — The Gepidie. Jornandes makes tliem one of the three divisions of 

the Gothic nation. In the Travella'a Song, 1. 60, they are called GefCas. 

Jornandes says that in his time (about 630 A.D.) the Gopidco were 

living in the 'ancient Dacia,' i.e., Wallacbia and Southern Hungary. 

Paul Wamefrid, the historian of the Lombards, tell us that in the great 

battle of 667, in which the Lombards and Avars attacked the Gepidn, 

the latter were so iiunously defeated and slaughtered, that in his day 

{about 700) they were ahnosl obliterated as a people, the miserable 

remnant of them living in subjection either to the Lombards or the 

Huns, who occupied their lands. U therefore the Gifftas be really the 

Oepid^, the allusion in Beowvif must refer to a state of things pnor to 

567, unless we auppose that a branch or ofl'shoot of the great people, 

which escaped the general destruction and settled down close upon the 

, Baltic, ia here intended ; 1. 2494. 

•AiBXsmsL. — A fiendish being in human shape, of prelernatural strength, who 

troubles Hrethgar and the Danes in Heorot ; 11. 102, 127, etc. 

With regard to the origin of the name, Grimm {DetU. M^h. 222) connects 

it with ffiimid, a bolt, in the same way as he thinks LoM is connected with 

2nbi,a'Mr. Even in modem German, he says, an evil demon or devilish being 
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• keep sinnei* ^H 
fldi. arimd&L' ^* 



ja called k ' hell-'bolt,' holi-rieffel, as If It vietB lua business ti) keep s 
bolted fLnd tnrred up in belL , 

PerliapR a Eimpler etyiuology may be fouod in the O. E, adj. gripiilmf' 
* wrathful.' Ben Sir Oawmfiw and the (?re(mir«t^A(,publiBhedbj tneli.-Eug. 
Text Saciety. Among the ' Early Engliah AlliterntiTe I'oema published by 
the some l^ietv, is one called ' Patieuce,' in which the Almiubtv is made to 
MV to Jonah, ' Be no*t so prjndel, god man,' Oryndel is probaUy connected 
With the A.S. ffrmnian, Englieh ' ^rin.' 

Gervaae of Tilbury (whose dat« la about 1200) has a chapter 'De Cbantet 
Incendiis.' Orant is a spirit in the form of a horse, with daminff eyes, who 
appsarB in public places t^ warn poople of coming flrus. Liebrecht connects 
Grant with Grendel, and also with Granta, the old name of the river Oain. 

^TjK.ir. — A Danish chief, who, with Oalaf, avenged on Finn the alau^thter irf I 
their friends tmder Iln^f ; 1. 1148. He is named twice in the Finsburg f 
Fragment, 
HjEeoYN, — The second son of Ilrethel king of Gotland ; he wm slain it .. 
battle with the Swedes under Ongentheow. See 'HroBel,' 11. 343^.1 
2482, 2i)35. ' 

■ P^RED.— The father of Ilygd, ITygelac's queen ; 11. 1 
■vlIilOA. — A son of Henlfdenu king of Denmark. In the Htivuhringla he 1 
appears as Ilelgi son ot Ilalfdan ; his kingdom is in Ijeidre, a district of ,1 
Sjaland. He lias a son, Rolf Kraka, (the Ilrothulf of our poem) by J 
Yrsa. In Saxo he ia Ilelgo, the son of Haldan I., and brother of Hoa. I 
In an ancient royal genealogy called the Langfedgatal (quoted by M iillet I 
and Velschow in their edition of Saxo ; 1U3II), llaldan is tlie liither of J 
y Ilelgo and Ilroar ^HroSgar). 1.01. J 

•'Hama.— One of the chief thanes of Eormenric king of the Goths, aocordinj 1 
to the TraveUer't Soru/, He is mentioned once in Seowulf, 1. 1198, in | 
an obscure passage, the meaning of which seems to be, that Harm j 
carried off to the bright city the mnted Brosiaga men (on which see tl 
Kscursus), and by so doing incurred the hatred of Eormenric, who, i 
may presume, had formerly possessed it. With this view agrees the 
statement in the TraoeUer't Sang, 1. 120, that Hama with Wudga, ' ai 
exiles ruled over by means of twisted gold both men and women. 
Grein identifies llama with the Heiraic of the Edda, Bryahild's guardian ; 
but the objection to this is, that there ia no connection whatever betwesn ^m 
Ileimir and Jormunrekr (Eormenric). Thorpe identifies him with Ilauit^ ^| 
the son of Gudrun, by whom Jormunrekr is slain ; but this too appearsta ^H 
me doubtful, V 

Afterexamining the notices of Ileime in the Jleld^uage, no doubt can ^* 
remainthatthelleimeof German legend ia the llama of £«ira^<^and the Tr»- 
veller'g Song. In the latter poem llama and Wudga are named among the vassals 
of Exmuemic the great bing of the Clotha, In SeoniUf aho llama, without 
Wudga, ia named in connection with Eormenric, llama and Wndgaappeu 
in J}iterolf_ (a poem written late in the thirteenth, but represBnting in 
Grimm's view, a work of the twelfth century) as Heime and Witege ; in 
Marner (thirteenth century) as Ileime and Witche ; in Ihe Loabach 
(lifteenthcentury) they arc named among the 'four heroea,' — anther, JTnyflt, 
Wytlig, and Ifogen, In the Alphnrt, the RnbfrntcMacht, and other poem" ' 
Ileime and Wittich apjvear as comtadea. Everywhere they are apola 
of as followers of Ermanrich (Eormenric). 






*'HBA»oLiF. — A king of the Warae, slain by Ecgtheaw ; 1. 400. 
ll£A90-ii,sKAB. — Tne peopleof Baumaiiki, a district in the south of Norway 
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BrecB landed on their shores after hia awimnuog match with Bco'tvulf ; 

, 1. 519. 

VHbaudbne.— A king of Denmark, boo of Beowulf bcylding ; 11. 67, 1069, 

y For petligree of tlie Daciah kinga mentioned in BeotBulf, see art. ' Scef,' 

^^BiBDHKD. — A king of Ghitland, aon of Hygelac, For tlie pedigree of tlw 

Geat KinfW mentioned iaBeowidf, see art. ' HteSeL' 11, 2202, 2375, 2388, 

HEABO-BEAfiDAN. — Lombardfl, LangoLardJ, in tie opinion of Grein. If so, 

they were a fragment of the nation which had notioined in the graduiU 

aoutltward migration which, Iwtween tha ages of Trajan and Justinian, 

had brought t£e Langobardi from the moutus of the Elbe to the country 

between the Danube and the Alps. Their kings, at the dnte of our 

CI, were first Froda and then Ingeld. Tbey are mentioned, and 
Idalso, in tbeT.S. 1.49; 11. 2033; 2037, 2067. 
HBLitiBBis, — The family or tribe to which belonged Wealhtheow, Ilrothgar'a 
queen, 1. 620. A Helm is named in the T.S., 1.29, as ruling over the 
Wullingfi, who must be the same aa the Ylfings (Volsunge) ot the Edda, 
and may be placed either in Sweden or in some country further east. 
HsMiNe. — Both bffii and Eomeer seem to be described as the Mnsmen of 
Heming ; but who Heming waa, I see no means for determining. In 
the iiWn a Heming is mentioned, thesonofHundinglringof Hundland; 
but there is no possible connection between bjTii and the Heming of 
> 5ewra//ill. 1964, 1961. 
vBenbbst. — A chief of the Eotan or Jutea, who plava an important part in 

the l^inn episode, on which see Excursus I. ; U" 1083, 1096, 1 127. 
^JtnoBOUAB, HBRBeAH, — A son of Healfdene, and Hrotbgor's dder brother, 
He appears to have been king, after Hretbel'a death, for a considerable 
time. Dyintr, he left his armour, not to his son Heoroweard, but to 
, Hrothgar, wuo succeeded him ; 11. 61, 467, 2168, 
^EOROT, IIboet, HiOET.— The palace built by Hrothgar for laigesse and 
good cheer. It correeponds to Roskilde in the isle of Zealand, said by 
Saxo to have been built by Hoe (Hrc»r), the son of Ibldan, The name, 
according to the suggestion of Grein (Jahrb. fiir. Rirni. v,. Mni/. Lit. IV,} 
is preserved in Hiurtholm a town or village in the north-eastern comer 
of Zealand, a short distance from the sea. On the other hand, Mr. 
Haigh' finds Heorot (which means a hartj in the village of Hart near 
Hartlepool in Durham. But this notion, as well as the entire theory in 
. which it finds its place, namely, that all the scenes described in Seoundf 
must be looked for in England, appears to me to be absolutely unten- 
able. 11. 78, 166, 403, 475, 497, etc. 
HBOHOWI!AaD.-»A son of Heorogar ; see that article ; 1. 2161, 
^^BEBBBAM).— The eldest son of King Ilrethel, accidentally tilled by hia 

/ loother Hwtheyn. See ' HreSel.' IL 2434, 2463. 
'rS'SBXHOD. — Apparently a former king of Denmark, who engaged on Bome 
expedition, disapproved both by the nobles and the free diurls, which 
ended in his being taken captive by hia enemies, and hrought many dis- 
asters on his]ieopIe ; his conduct is unfavourably contraated with that of 
Beowulf. No such name occursin the list of Danish kings given bySaio. 
Heremod being named in the genealogies of the Saxon Chronicles and 
Florence just before Scyld, Grein thinks that the same Heremod ia here 
iDt«nded. But he regards him, not as the father of Scyld, but as the lost of 
a previous dynasty of which the founder was probably Et»wela, and as 
having disgusted the Danes by bis cruelty and tyranny, so that Uiej welcomed 
the arrival of Scyld as a liberator. But this seems to be too lai'ge a super- 
structure to build, even conjecturally, on the single fact that in certain 

' Angla-Saioil Sii/as. 
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KenealoRies neremod precedes Scjld. Orein forgets to Toention that i: 

Ciealogy aa given by Saio, Skiold is precedod, not by Heremod, but by 
ttber. Mr. Kemble, in biaintereBtingesBajODtbe Went-SaxongenealogieSr ■■ 
treats Heremod, Scyld, Beaw, Ttetwa, and several more, as mere by-names 
of Woden. In tbe PrOfe Edda, Heremod is the eon of Odin, who for 
Prigg&'s sake goes down to Hela, to see if he can redeem hia brother Balder 
from death; 11.001, 1709. 

Hbbbrtc. — The uncle of neardred, the son of Hygelac; he must, therefore, 
hare been the brother of Hygd ; L 2206. 

Hbtware.— The Chatti of Tacitua and Obatuarii of Strabo. They had 
moved, or been driven, down to the neighbomrhood of the coast since the 
time of Tacitus, who places them in the Hercynia Silva, and were now 
settled near the Frisians; 11. 2363, 2016. They and their ruler Hfin are 
mentioned in the T.S,,1. 32. 
■/JIiLDBBtrBa. — Apparently the sister of Hn^f and the wife of Finn. See the 

ExcuTHufl on the Finn Episode ; 11. 1071, 1114. 
'•^Gsxf. — A. Dane in the service of King Healfdene. After hia death in the 
battle of Hnsburg hia body is solemnly burned. In the T.S. a Hiisf 
is said to rule over the Hucings. He and his sixty staunch followers 
are mentioned in the Fintburci Fragment, where his fall also, after a 
five dava' fight, ia on the point of being intimated when the MS. breaks 
off; 11.'1069, 1114, 

H5c.— The father of Hildeburh, probably a Dane ; 1. 1076. 

IlEJimiis. — With great acuteness Bugge argues (Hopf. u. Zach. ZeiU. TV.) 
for the identity of meaning of Hriedlaa and HreBels, giving various 
instances both of the interchange of isd and eS, and of the indifferent 
use of two foTtos of the genitive in certain words, one strong and the 

I other weak. 1. 454. S«e ' HreSel.' 
JHreSel.— A king of Gotland, ^andfather of Beowulf. The following Ubte 
exhibits the line of Geat Kings, so far aa it is indicated in the poem : — 
Hr^Sol 



I 



1 



Herebeald HceScyn 



Womed 

L_ 



(a datighter)''Ecg)'eo 






Wolf 

The eldest son of Hrethel, Herebeald, having been accidentally kiUed by ' 
an arrow shot by hie brother Hiethcyn, the old king cannot overcome or ] 
cure the melancholy into which ha ia thrown by this misfortune, and ' 
soon after dies ; 11. 374, 464, 1847, 2191, 2353, 2442, 299U. 

HrSbmsqas. — HreSel's people, i.e., the Geatas ; 1. 2960, 

HrSsmbk.— The Danes; 446 (note). 

HniiflKrc. — A son of Hrotligar and Wealhtheow. He probably corresponds 
to Borick, grandson of KolffKrago in Saxo's genealogy. I. 1189. 

Tr^,™« . ™.rr.n 1 f In it the Geatos take skelter, after theii; 

nBEFSA-wuBn.— I Ravens-wood, -j king Haethcyn has been killed by tla j 



; II. 2925, 
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Hbeobnabeorh. — A headland, off which many sea-fights took place between 
/ the Swedes and the Oeataa; 1.3477. 
VHrobqab, — A ting- of Denmark, tke builder of Jleorot ; for hia lineage see 
' Scef.' The poem coutaina no mention of liia death, but there are 
obecure intimations of the dianstere befalling him in his later years — 
Heorot destroyed by fire (!■ ^^^i ^""^ ^'^ nephew Hrothulf turning 
against him (T. S., 1. 45), That he corresponds to the Roe or Ilroar of 
Saxo it is impossible to donbt. 11.64, 152, 277, 2361, etc. 
IlROBMiTNr.— A son of Hrothgar and Wealhtheow ; 1. 1 180. 
Hrobtiu. — The son of Ilalga, Ilrothgar's brother. He corresponds to the 
Bolff Krage of Saxo, the Ho!f Kraka of Northern Mythology. An older 
form of the name, Hro^nmdf, occurs in the T.S. 11. 45, 1017, 1 181. 
Hromes-m^s. — A cape in Gotland, on which Beowulf's body was burnt and 
his funeral-mound erected ; II. 2805, 3136. 
VliBrjrnNS.— The sword lent by HunferS to Beowulf; 11. 1457, UiK), 1059, 
1807. 
IIuGAB. — The Ohauci of Tacitus. ' Chaucoriim gens, quauquam incipiat 
B Frisiis Bc partem litorls occupet, omnium quas exposui gentium later- 
ibus obtenditur, donee in OhattOB usque sinnetur.' — (Genu. 36). They 
y were near neigbboure of the rrisiana. 11. 2602, 2814. 
^lUNFEiai.— A Dane, Ilrothgar's orator ; U. 400, 630, 1 166, 1488. He killed 

. his brother ; 1. 587. 
v^JruLiFiBG,— A sword given by Finn to llengestin token of amity. Grein 
lakes it to be the name of a Jute warrior by whom Ilengest is killed. 
See the Excursus on Finn ; 1. 1 143. 
vHioD. — The daughter of Here 5 and sislerof Hereric, married to Hygeloc. 
She wished Beowulf to ascend the throne after her hiit^band's death iu 
Friealand, but he refused. On account of her gentleness of character, 
she is contrasted favourably with Mod-thrvdo, or Thrydo ; !1, 1926, 
2173, 2360. 
vfiyoKLAC, HlsELAC— A king of Gotland ; he was reigning at the time of 
Beonulfs adventure with Grendel. On his identity with the Chochilaicua 
of the Oesta Fraacorum, see the remarks in the Introduction. Sea 
' HreSei; II, 104, 261, 342, 407, 436, 452, 758, 813, 014 : his death iu 
Friesland, 11. 1202-9, 2354-9, 2914-21; 1483, 1630, 1574, 1830: he 
welcomes Beowulf home, 11. 1923-1908; 2160,3201,2372,2386: his 
/ victorv over Oneentheow, II. 2042-2008. 
~^NOEij). — The son of Froda, king of the Heathobards ; he married Freaware, 
Hrothgar's daughter, the hope on each ^de being, that the long-standing 
feud between the two nations would thue be appeased. But Froda had 
fallen in battle with the Danes, and unluckily, the chief who slew him 
and wore his sword as a trophy was selected to accompany Freaware 
to her husband's court. An old Henthobnrd warrior draws the attention 
of Ingeld to this, and rouses him to fmy by bitter taunts and allusions ; 
the war between thetwo peoples breaksoutmorefiercelythanever. In 
this story, as Ettmiiller and others have pointed out, we clearly recog- 
nise the mfun features of the story of Ingellus, Starcather, and the sons 
of Swerting, as sketched by the prolix pen of Saxo. The characters 
have indeed got mixed : Ingellus and bis father Frotho are not Heatho- 
bards, as in Beowulf, but Danes ; the lady given in the interests of 
peace to Ingellus is not a Danish princess, but the daughter of a Saxon 
noble ; and the instigator to vengeance is not a Ileathobard warrior, 
but the renowned Danish warrior and statesman, Starcather. Still the 
geiieial course of the ini'idents is the Mime in both cases. 1. 2064. 
F P 
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Ikowike.— The IngteTOUWof TaoitUH— here - Danes; 11. 1044, 1319; p 
1. 2577. 

MBREwiorsGAs. — The Mero»iiigian kings of the Franks ; 1. 2921, 

MOD-THEIDO ; see 'Thrjdo.' 

NjBLiKa.— Beowulf's aword; 1.2080. 
). See note to 1.422. 

■A kiiig of the Angles. The asaotialinn with him of Eomter and 
Oarmuiid leaves little doubt that the O&a of Beowulf la the elder Oi& 
of the genealogies, and of the author of the Tmo Offat in ' Matthew 
Paris.' All these authorities agree in raaHnp Offa the son of Wermund 
or Warmund (Nenniue calls him Guertmund or Guermund) ; all,eieept 
the author of the Two Offai, place Konuer two steps in desceut irom 
OfTa. This elder ORb appears to have reigned among the Angl^ before 
their migration to England. In a well-known passage in the TravrSei't 
Song he is descrihed as a powerful king who enlarged his borders neai 
Fifuf-dor (the mouth of the Eyder), and flsed aa he willed i' """ " 
boundary between the Swedes and the Angles. 11. 1949, 1957. 
BEKE. — A prince of the Seyltings, the Swedish royal family ; m 
Ongentheow by a Geat maiden. Ue had two eons, ICanmtuid and J 
r^dgils ; 11. 2*60, 2394, 2612, 2928, 2932. 
The Swedish form of the name is Ottar. In the Heimth-hu/la Ottai st 

of ]i)gil is named among the Swedish kings: hi! is the father of Adils | 

(Eadgils F) and loses his life in a rud among the Wendlas of Jutland, 

Onbla. — A king of Sweden, son of Ongentheow, and brother of OhtheM, I 
He is probably the king mentioned in 1.3396 as having been deprired of 1 
life by Eadgils, (uded by Beowulf, EttmtiUer takes this Mag t ' 
Weolistan, the father of Wiglaf. 11. 2610, 2032. 

BNTHBOW (Icel. Aaganiyr, O.H.G. Angmideo). — A king of Sweden, who I 
kills Hmthcyn in battle, but is defeated and slain by UygeUc. The nama I 
appears to be the same as that given in the genealogies mider Tariona | 
forms (Angeltheow, Angeltheu, Ongen, Angengeat, Ageltheu,) to t 
BQCceaaor of the first Offa : 11. 1968, 2387, 2475, 2486, 2924, 2951, 2961, 
2986. 
The fullowinff table gives a view of the Scylfing Kings, so far as out 
poem gives us inlonuatjon. That the list receives so little illustration from 
that found in the Hamskringla may be due to the fact, that the latter con- 
tain (he histoij of the Tnglings, not of the Seylfings. Scylf appears to bo 
nowhere mentioned. Skilfang in Ssammid's Edda is saad to be a name of 
Odin, and the line of the Skilfings, descended, like the Skioldings, from 
' Swan the Red,' is mentioned in the Hyndlidiod. In the Prose Edda, j 
according to Liining, the Skilfings are said to live in far eastern regions, I'.i 
east of the Baltic— the seat of the Ynglings was Upsal : — 



Ongentheow = (a Oeat maiden) 
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(The dotted lines indicate that there may be several missing links in the 
chain of kindred connecting the different individuals). 

v<58LAF.--A Danish chief : see ' GutJlaf ;' 1. 1148. 
Sgedelaio). — ^According to Grein * the Danish lands '; see his dissertation 

already cited in the Jahr.fur Rom, u. Eng, Lit., IV. 19. 
ScEDHsr-iG (Icel. Skdney, Germ. Schonen ; Sconeg in Alfred's Orosius, the 
Scanzia insula of Jornandes). — The extreme southern district of Sweden, 
opposite Zealand. The small island of Skonar still appears on the maps 
at the extreme point of the land. This island appears to have given its 
name to the whole Scandinavian peninsula ; and it is in this large sense 
that the word seems to be used in 1. 1686. 
ScSF (1. 4). — The founder of the Scylding dynasty. In the MS. b of the 
Saxon Chronicle, and in Ethelwerd, he appears as Sceaf, and is anterior 
to Odin. Ethel werd makes Sceaf the father of Scyld, just as in Beotoulf, 
In the Saxon Chronicle several names are inserted between Sceaf and 
Sceldwa. 

The well-known legend recorded in JEthelwerd, how Scef, clad in arms, 
came as a very young boy on board a ship to the isle of Scani^ and was 
received bj the inhabitants for their king, is told also in Beowulf; but Scyld, 
not Scef, IS the hero of it. 

Scef 01 Sceaf is the sheaf of com, and symbolises agriculture ; Scyldy shield, 
means defence and government. Here again we meet with, not gods nor 
by-names of gods, but personified conceptions. The legend of ' Sheaf' or 
' Shield 'points to a primitive consciousness in the tribes on the Danish isles 
and the Oimbric and Scandinavian peninsulas, that a superior civilising race 
had, in times beyond historical memory, come to them by sea, taught them 
agriculture, and instituted regular government. If we entertain this notion, 
we may conjecture that the new comers were a Gothic tribe, sailing across 
from tne mouth of the Vistula, — where we know that Goths were settled in 
the first century after Christ — and colonizing Skanev (Scedenr4g) and the 
neighbouring lands. That Jornandes calls Scanzia tne * officina gentium/ 
and makes it the point of departure for all the Gothic kindreds does not 
seriously militate against this view. The Greeks of the age of Pericles 
imagined just in the same way that the Grecian mainland was the original 
hive whence swarmed the communities of their race that dotted the coasts 
of Asia Minor; but we know now that the contrary was the fact; the 
lonians were in Asia Minor before Greece proper was occupied by Greeks. 
It will perhaps some day be made clear that Scandinavia was originally 
colonised from the East, and that she received swarms before she ever sent 
them out. 

It is noticeable that whereas JSthelwerd and the Saxon Chronicle make 
Scef (Sceaf ), Scyld (Scealdwa), and Beo (Beaw) — corr^ponding to the 
Scef, Scyld, and Beowulf of our poem, — far anterior to Woden, between 
whom and the first historically recognisable personage they insert several 
other names — our poet does not mention Woden at all, but makes the his- 
torical Healfdene immediately succeed the mythical Beowulf or Beo. Yet, 
as a West Saxon, he must have been familiar with the name of Woden, from 
whom the kings of his nation traced their descent. I cannot account to 
myself for this reticence. 

In the MS. of the Saxon Chronicle, which contains the genealogy now in 
question, Scef is called the son of Noe, and is said to have been 'bom in the 
Ark.' This seems to be a rationalising interpretation by a Christian of the 
Teutonic legend about Scef floating in his lonely bark, which JEthelwerd has 
preserved to us. 




/.■-;■■" 
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■^UVLD.— TliesonafScef: aee preeediug artlde; 11.4, 19, 2(1. 

The DaniBh and Icelandic writers all malie Skloldr the boh of Odin, | 
wheTena our writers make him far eftrlier. Thia radical difl'erence of view | 
deserves & fuller investigation than it haa yet received. 

StriDiNB, ScyLDiNGAS. — The name is applied sonietinies to the royal race, , 
Hometimes to the Danes ffeneraUy ; 11. 30, 63, 1792, 2158, etc. 1 

ScYLFiHB, ScYUTSBAs ((ruS-& — , BeoSo-Se ). — The name of • I 

■ Swedish royal iamilv ; U. 63, 2381, 2487, 2205, 2603, 2968. 1 

"SieBMrHE.^ — The hero-king of the Northern Mjthologr. His exploits fill \ 
a Inive R}iace in tlie £ddti and the VoUanga Saga. In the Nibelmigtn 
. Lay he appears as Sie(rfrieirR father, but plays throughout the poem 
_ .■ a seconda^ and rather feeble part', hia greater son eclipses the 
' * plo^ which iu earlier times encircled his name and acta. Ilere in 

1 ' Beowvif this is 80 fiir from being the case, that while of Sirarfried 
J . (Sigurd) we have not a word, not only does his father SigBmuiid B^nM 
^.^ OS a hero, the fame of whose mighty deeds (tUenda^um, 1. 876) Mled 

f the North, bnt one of the most characteristic acts which the Scsndi- 

' navian and German accounts asf;ribe to the aon — the rifling of the Hoard 

gtianied hj the ' Worm,' i.e., the Nibelungen Hoaid— ia in Semculf 
attributed lo the father. 
The mention of Sigemnnd is intniduced in the following manner. In the 
morning, after Beowulf haa overcome Orendel, and driven him, mortally 
wounded, ftom Heorot, the Danes follow his tracks as far as the 'Nixes' J 
Mere,' where he and hia mother dwelt. They Bee its watera discoloured witltfl 
hlood. Ketiirnii^ joyfully towards Ileorot, while some make their horaalfl 
leap and others race, a king's thane, whose mind is full of the ' old saws ' i 
{eaid-geiegejin) of past times, magnifies Beowulf s groat enterprise in comiraz 
from Gotland to their ^d, and compares it vrith what he bad heaid tell 
of the brave deeds of Sigemund the Waelsing, aided by his iaithful comrade 
and nephew, Fitela. Nnt onlv during- life, but after death, did his fame wax 
and flourish, on account of lis having killed the 'Worm' [serpent), tlui 
guardian of the Hoard, this time without the ud of Fitela, and then loAded 
his 'sea-boat' with gold and jewels, and carried them off; 11. 875-897. 

In the Edda and foUuni/a Sagn there is a Hoard, and a ' Worm ' guard- 

a is Fafnir, who has tnkfn that ahnpc. But it i" =— -* - 
nd liy Hinrdi?, who kills llie Wnriii, and l.nliL'f pof 
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4he Hoards wHcli he takes away^ not on board a ship^ but on the back of his 
horse Grani. 

In the Nibelungen Lay it is also Sigurd (Siegfried) who wins the Hoard, 
but he does so by defeating and killing its former possessors, Schilbung and 
Nibelung. 

Some light appears to be thrown by a consideration and comparison 
of the different le^nds, on the disputed question, whether the Siegfried 
Mythus is of Scandinavian or German origin. So far as the testimony of the 
author of Beovmlf extends, the original IMfythus was Scandinavian. For it is 
impossible to doubt that the sources of BeowiUf — a poem describing the 
deeds of Danes, Geats, and Swedes — ^were exclusively Scandinavian; and 
we cannot suppose that the Sigemund, whose fame was extolled by the 
Danish thane, was a dweller on the Rhine or in any other part of Germany. 
It seems as if we came upon the primitive form of the Mythus in Beowulf, a 
form older than that which it wears in the Edda and VoUunga Saga, and, of 
course, far older than that highly elaborated picture which is presented to us 
in the Nibelungen Lag, In tne JEdda and Volsunga Saga a Yolsung appears, 
the son of Berir, and great-grandson of Odin. But the name is a patronymic, 
and is explained by the line in Beovmlf, where Sigemund is called ' the heir 
of W8b1s * ( Wcelses eaford). Wsels had been forgotten by the time the heroic 
legends of the JSdda were put together, and a purely fanciful ancestry, 
terminating at three removes in Odin, is given to Wselsing (Volsung). 
Similarly, as years went by, and the Mythus of Sigemund and the Hoard 
received ever new developments, a tendency manifested itself to push 
Sigemund also into the background, to make room for his son Sigurd. That 
this Sigurd development was of Germanic origin seems to me highly prob- 
able, from the mention of the Rhine in those of the heroic poems oi the 
JSdda where Sigurd is introduced, as well as from other considerations. 
This development, received in Scandinavia, seems to have been incorporated 
with the pre-existing Sigemund legend. The Mythus thus enlargea rolled 
down the stream of time, but the character and adventures of Siegfried 
tended to absorb the interest and captivate the imagination more and more, 
until, in the Nibelungen Lag, that is about the begmning of the thirteenth 
century, Sigemund has become the pale shadow that we see him. This 
supplanting of the father by the son, of the earlier by the later hero, is a 
feature with which those who are acquainted with the epopees of Arthur, 
of Charlemagne, and of Amadis, are perfectly fetmiliar. 

SwEON. — The Swedes ; Lat. Suiones. From the vague description of them 
given by Tacitus (Germ, 44) we gather that they were even then a great 
seafaring people. 11.2472,2946,2968,3001. 

SwBO-RiCE, Sweden ; 11. 2383, 2495. 

SwEO-pEoD. - The Swedish people ; 1. 2922. 

SwBRTiNG. — An uncle of Hygelac ; 1. 1202. 

Thrtdo, or MoD-THRTDO ; 1. 1931. All the editors before Grein took mod^ 
"prydo for a noun, the object or subject of the verb W€Bg, Thus 
Thorpe translates, — ' yet violence of mood moved the folk's bold queen, 
crime appalling/ By the folces ctoen Hygd was imderstood. It was at 
last seen that this assumption made the succeeding lines, 11. 1933-1954, 
incomprehensible ; and Grein, in the article so often quoted, first 
suggested that Mod-])rydo was a proper name, and must "be connected 
with the Drida, or Owendrida, mentioned in the Two Offas of Matthew 
Paris. The suggestion has been generally accepted ; but first Grundtvig 
(BeotvtUfes Beorhyip.1^7), and then Miillenhoff (Haupt, S^schrififXlV.), 
proposed to take ]>rgdo only as the name, and mod in the usual sense of 
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' mood ' or pasidon. Itieger and Bugge both approve of tlie emends 1 

In the Two Offai, the story of Drida, which properly belongs 
elder of the name, is by mietalce transferred to the younger. 
the son of Warmiind (the Ofia of Seowulf) we are told that he married ] 
a Yorkshire maiden of nohle birth whom he found wandering in the buah, 
and whose life is a string of remarkable adTenturea. When we come to the 1 
reign of the younger Od'a, son of Thingferth, the contemporary of Oharls- I 
magne, we meet with the following etory : — ^A couin of Oharles the Mng of 1 
France, being condemned to death for some heavy crime, was, in commu- 
tation of her punishment, sent to sea in a boat without oar or ^ail. The boat 
drifted to the shores of England ; she reached the land ; and when brought 
tfl Ofia, and asked her name, she said it was Drida. The king married her; 
her name was changed to Petronilla ; but before long her old nature re- 
appeared, and she committed a series of crimes which remind one of the story 
OlBrunehild. 

As the conduct of Heromod was contrasted anfavouiably (1. 1700) witli 
t^at of Beowulf, so here the geutlenesa and generosity of Hygd are brought into 
relief by the tale of the violent and cruel Thrydo. She was perhaps a Geat 
princess, who, after miirdering her first husband, was sent by her father's 
counsel ' across the fallow fiood ' to Offa'a court in Anglen, where she won bis 
love. A ilini echo of her story, with places, times, and circumstances greatly 
altered, appears to survive in the Ttco Offaa. 

''WaoMCSDitTQAS, — Tlie Swedish family to which Beowulf and Wiglaf be- 
longed ; see art. ' Ongentheow ' ; fl, 2607, 2fiI4. 

Waafl.— The father or grandfether of Sigemund ; see that article ; L 897. 

W^LBiNG. (Volsung in the Edda). — Sigemund ; 1. 877. 

"Wabab. — In 461 the MS. has gnra cyn, which the editors have corrected to 
Wara. Perhaps a people of Jutland ; where there was a place called 
Varva (Warwa), mentioned in the Seitmkringla. Tlie moaning of the 

Eis&ga, 1L469-472, where this tribe is mentioned seems to be this: — 
gtheow, Beowulf's father, claimed to the Aere-(c^a or captain of the 
host of the Waras ; they would not have him ; he crowed the sea 
with the Wylfings, defeated them and slew their prince, Heathola£ 
Thence he sailed to the South Danes, and found Hrothgar just come to 
the throne. Ilrotbgar agreed to take Ecgtheow as bis vassal in Wara- 
land ; sent gifts to him and the Wylfings as their tinc-gifa and lord, 
/ and received hia oaths. 
*TVKiLHj)B0W.— Hrothgar 's queen, of the kindred of theHelmingsj eee that 
article; 11.612,629,604,1162, 1215. 
Wbderab.^A name of the Geatas: probably it means those living on 
the weather, I.e., the western, side of the peninsula ; 225,341,3157, etc 
Wkdbr-meabc. — Wedermark, i.e., Gotland ; 1. 2fl8. 
Wkijitd. (Icel. FoiMi!fr'),^The Teutonic Vulcan, renowned for his skill as 

a smilh ; 1. 465. 
WrorDtAB. — The people of Wendill in Jutland, It is mentioned in the 
Setfiuhripffln that the Swedish king Ottar mat hia death while raiding 
in Wendill. 1. 348. 
-^'bohbtas, Wihbtar. — A Wmgrnunding and a Scvlfing, the father of 
I Wiglaf; see ' Ongentheow ' ; 11. 2602,2631, 2752," etc. 

JWlGT.AF— The son of Weohstan ; the only one of Beowulfs eleven 
followers who dared to go to bis aid in the Dragon-fight ; 11. 2602, 2631, 
27 is, 2863, 2906, 28*52, 3076. 
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WiSERGYLD. — ^A chief of the Heathobards, slain in battle with the Danes ; 

1. 2051. 
WoiTRED.— A Geat, the father of Eofor and Wulf ; 11. 2965, 2971. 
WuLP. — A Geat warrior, son of Wonred j nearly slain by Ongentheow ; 

U. 2965, 2993. 
WiJLFGAR. — A chief of the Wendlas in Hrothgar's service ; 11. 348, 360. 
Wtlpingas. — A people led by Ecgtheow to the attack of the Warns; 

see ' Helmingas,* ' Waras ' ; 11. 461, 471. 
Ybmenlap. — A Dane, the brother of -^schere ; 1. 1324. 
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